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Terms  of  Sale  and  Grading 


1.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  for  your  con¬ 
venience.  Enclose  your  remittance  or  use  Master- 
Card,  Visa,  or  American  Express  (send  all  the 
information  in  raised  print  on  your  card,  and  be  sure 
to  sign  your  order).  Please  list  alternate  choices  if 
possible  (these  will  only  be  used  if  your  first  choice 
has  been  sold  earlier).  If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type 
set,  just  put  "same  type"  for  your  second  choice. 
We  will  then  send  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type 
and  of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value  if  your  first 
choice  has  been  sold.  Please  add  $2  postage  and 
handling  for  all  orders  under  $200.  Orders  will  be 
sent  insured,  either  through  our  private  carrier  or 
the  United  States  Post  Office. 

2.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  1:00  p.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  Call  our  Order  Department— TOLL 
FREE— at  800-222-5993.  New  Hampshire  residents 
call  collect  603-569-5095. 

3.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for  any 
reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned  within 
30  days  of  receipt.  Exceptions:  Coins  sent  in  sealed 
PCGS  holders  must  be  returned  untampered  with 
and  in  the  same  sealed  holders  for  the  guarantee 
to  be  effective;  bullion  coins,  dealer-to-dealer  trans¬ 
actions  or  coins  for  which  the  price  is  negotiated. 
Grading  is  a  subjective  description  that  represents 
the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to  the  state  of 
preservation  of  a  particular  item.  All  such  terms, 


including  adjectival  and  numerical  descriptions  of 
coins  and  paper  money,  are  the  opinion  of  the  cat¬ 
aloguer  and  are  not  an  attribution.  No  warranty, 
whether  expressed  or  implied,  is  made  with  respect 
to  such  adjectival  or  numerical  descriptions  which 
can  and  do  vary  among  experts.  Further,  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  various  published  standards  has 
changed  over  a  period  of  time.  However,  it  has  been 
our  experience  (dating  to  1953)  that  our  conserva¬ 
tive  grading  and  reasonable  prices  have  pleased 
countless  thousands  of  discriminating  numismatists. 
In  the  process  we  have  built  what  is  probably  the 
most  successful  rare  coin  dealership  in  the  world 
today.  All  items  are  guaranteed  authentic  forever. 

4.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  im¬ 
plicit  or  expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment  performance  or  quality  of  any  coin  or  its  price 
in  the  future. 

5.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in 
New  Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Car- 
roll  County  and  New  Hampshire  State  laws. 

6.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  maintain 
no  over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend  certain 
national  and  regional  conventions  and  are  pleased 
to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We  are  just  as 
close  as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and  invite  your 
inquiries  on  any  numismatic  subject  of  interest  to 
you. 

7.  This  catalogue  cancels  all  previous  lists  and 


quotations.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
any  errors  which  may  occur. 

8.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  employ 
our  interpretation  of  the  Photograde  and  ANA  sys¬ 
tems,  including  About  Good-3,  Good-4,  Very 
Good-8,  Fine-12,  Very  Fine-20,  Choice  Very  Fine-30, 
Extremely  Fine-40,  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45, 
About  Uncirculated-50,  Choice  About  Uncirculat- 
ed-55,  Uncirculated  grades  from  MS-60  to  MS-70. 
Proofs  are  graded  from  Proof-60  through  Proof-70. 
Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  are  con¬ 
servative  when  it  comes  to  grading,  and  we  have 
found  that  many  of  the  pieces  that  we  call  MS-65, 
for  example,  are  as  nice  as  those  graded  higher  else¬ 
where.  In  any  event,  you  are  protected  by  our  30-day 
money  back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  We  have  been 
pleasing  customers  for  many  years! 

9.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and/or  staff  mem¬ 

bers  are  members  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild,  American  Numismatic  Association  (life 
members),  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  and 
other  leading  organizations.  Q.  David  Bowers  served 
as  president  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild 
1977-1979  and  president  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  1983-1985.  Other  staff  members 
have  likewise  been  active  in  the  numismatic  hob¬ 
by  and  profession  for  many  years.  □ 


For  instant  service  call  our  Order  Department  and  charge  your  purchase 

to  your  VISA,  MasterCard,  or  AMEX  account 

ACTION  TELEPHONE  NUMBER:  800-222-5993  (Orders  only) 


Bowers  and  Merena  Subscription  Rates 

If  you  are  receiving  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  as  a  sample  copy, 
then  we  invite  you  to  subscribe  in  order  to  receive  future  issues  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  released!  The  following  PREFERRED  subscription  rates  are 
for  ACTIVE  NUMISMATISTS  only  and  are  intended  for  those  who  are  pur¬ 
chasers  or  auction  bidders  or  who  intend  to  become  such.  Subscriptions 
are  not  solicited  from  others,  except  at  double  the  following  rates,  for  it  costs 
over  twice  what  we  charge  in  order  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  these  cata¬ 
logues  to  you!  Just  indicate  the  subscription  type  that  you  desire:  A,  AA, 
AAA,  B,  BB,  BBB,  or  C — on  the  order  blank  with  this  issue,  and  return  it 
to  us  with  your  remittance. 

Subscription  A.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (a  $30  value  if  or¬ 
dered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  during  that 
period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  mailed  to  U.S.  addresses.  Pre¬ 


ferred  rate  Subscription  A . $15.00 

Double-Length  Subscription  AA . 27.00 

Triple-Length  Subscription  AAA . 38.00 


Subscription  B.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (a  $30  value  if 
ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  during 
that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  PLUS  the  next  six 
auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
and  prices  realized  list  to  be  sent  after  each  sale.  A  value  of  over  $100 


if  ordered  separately!  Preferred  rate  Subscription  B . $39.00 

Double  Subscription  BB . 74.00 

Triple  Subscription  BBB . 106.00 

Subscription  C.  First  Class,  all  publications  (except  our  Special  Coin  Letter) 

to  U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  Rate . 65.00 

Canada  and  Mexico — all  publications 

By  regular  mail  65.00 

First  Class  115.00 

Other  Foreign  address — all  publications 

By  regular  mail  100.00 

Air  Mail  130.00 

©  1987  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Editor,  Rare  Coin  Review 


Q.  David  Bowers 


The  past  year  has  seen  a  renewal  in  collector  interest  in  rare 
coins.  Activity  in  this  regard  continues  to  be  more  intense  than 
any  time  we  have  seen  it  in  recent  years.  Just  when  this  started 
is  hard  to  pinpoint,  but  our  Taylor  Collection,  sold  in  the  spring, 
is  a  good  example  of  what  I  am  talking  about.  It  was  literally 
"standing  room  only"  for  an  auction  which  featured  very 
sophisticated  numismatic  items — early  colonial,  state  and  related 
pieces.  The  auction  of  the  Bebee  Collection  in  Atlanta  this  Au¬ 
gust  demonstrated  the  same  thing:  in  sessions  in  which  collector- 
type  coins  were  offered,  there  was  a  mad  scramble  to  acquire 
just  about  anything  that  had  a  claim  to  being  scarce,  interest¬ 
ing,  or  in  high  grade.  More  recently,  the  Norweb  Collection  and 
the  King  of  Siam  Sale  attracted  worldwide  attention. 

While  we  have  always  advocated  that  coins  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  being  a  good  investment — 
indeed,  the  record  shows  that 
the  performance  of 
selected  coins  is  un¬ 
matched  just  about  any¬ 
where  else — we  believe 
with  equal  conviction  that 
coin  investment  should  be 
pursued  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  a  meaning¬ 
ful  collection.  There  is  little 
satisfaction  to  be  had  gather¬ 
ing  a  miscellaneous  accumu¬ 
lation  of  coins,  without  rhyme 
or  reason. 

At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  are  in  the  forefront  of 
serious  numismatics.  If  you  are  interested  in  forming  a  beauti¬ 
ful  collection  of  carefully-selected  coins  of  excellent  quality,  we 
invite  your  patronage.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  even 
a  single  leading  private  collector  or  museum  curator  who  has 
not  purchased  from  us.  If  you  are  in  coins  for  the  sake  of  invest¬ 
ment  alone,  then  I  am  afraid  we  will  never  be  able  to  equal  the 
claims  which  we  routinely  see  in  print  elsewhere. 

"If  you  have  it,  display  it!"  While  various  types  of  coin  enve¬ 
lopes  and  encasements  are  fine  for  individual  coin  storage,  most 
such  containers  have  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  aesthetic  ap¬ 
peal.  Not  to  worry!  Our  "Kingswood"  display  holders,  the  very 
finest  quality  on  the  market,  hand-crafted  with  gold  imprinting, 
furnish  the  ideal  answer.  These  holders  are  arranged  logically 
from  a  numismatic  point  of  view  and  will  serve  to  showcase 
various  sets  and  groups  of  coins.  At  the  same  time,  the  coins 
are  securely  protected.  The  cost  of  the  "Kingswood"  holders 
is  nominal  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  your  collection,  and 
yet  their  beauty  is  priceless.  "If  you  have  it,  display  it!'— a  senti¬ 
ment  worth  repeating.  Our  sales  of  "Kingswood"  holders  have 
exceeded  our  fondest  expectations,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that 


a  client  orders  one  "Kingswood"  holder,  is  impressed  with  it, 
and  then  orders  a  dozen  more!  If  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  "Kingswood"  holders,  and  if  you  truly  care  about  your  coins, 
and  want  to  display  them  to  show  their  maximum  beauty  and 
aesthetic  appeal,  then  these  holders  are  for  you.  And,  we  guar¬ 
antee  that  you  will  be  completely  delighted— or  a  refund  awaits 
you  per  our  regular  guarantee. 

We  have  a  curious  problem  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries. 
It  is  one  of  coin  supply.  Unlike  just  about  every  other  type  of 
business  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  our  problem  is  buying  items 
for  stock,  not  selling  them!  Rare  coins  sell  themselves,  but  pieces 
of  the  quality  we  like  to  handle  are  not  easy  to  buy.  Often  we 
have  to  review  several  coins,  often  a  dozen  or  more,  to  find  one 
which  is  "just  right"  from  the  concept  of  technical  grade,  sur¬ 
face  appearance,  aesthetic  appeal,  and  value.  As  you  know 
if  you  are  an  old-timer  the  so-called  "technical  grade"  is 
just  part  of  a  coin's  value.  Although  some  would  have 
you  believe  differently,  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  if 
you  find,  say,  a  dozen  different  examples  of  a  given  vari- 
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MEDAL  OF  MERIT 


1987 


Q.  DAVID  BOWERS 


Truly  remarkable  as  a  collector,  writer  and  businessman,  this 
Medal  of  Merit  recipient  has  become  a  familiar  name  in  numismatic 
households.  Few  collectors  can  claim  they  have  never  perused  one  of 
his  many  books  or  read  his  columns  that  appear  in  a  variety  of  hooby 
publications.  Despite  his  success  as  a  dealer,  he  has  always  stressed 
the  challenge,  fun  and  romance  of  coin  collecting  in  his  writings. 

Having  launched  his  numismatic  career  in  1953,  by  age  17  he  had 
established  a  successful  rare  coin  dealership,  and,  only  a  few  months 
after  his  graduation  from  Pennsylvania  State  University  in  1960,  he 
introduced  a  numismatic  review  spotlighting  his  company's  offerings  as 
well  as  book  reviews,  quizzes  and  general  comments  about  coins  and 
their  history.  Priced  at  25  cents  each,  or  $1  for  six  issues,  the 
review  was  published  "as  often  as  time  permits  .  .  .  from  five  to 
eight  times  a  year." 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild 
from  1977  to  1979,  after  which  he  was  elected  to  serve  on  the  ANA's 
Board  of  Governors.  In  1981  he  became  vice  president  of  the 
Association,  and,  two  years  later,  stepped  into  the  presidency. 
Inundated  with  mail  during  his  term,  he  took  the  time  to  answer  each 
and  every  letter. 

Today,  so  many  take  from  the  hobby,  giving  nothing  in  return. 
However,  this  man's  enthusiasm  and  concern  for  the  hobby  are 
unbounded.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  bestows  this  Medal  of  Merit  upon  its  good  friend  Q.  David 
Bowers . 


Attested  by: 


RutTiann  Bret  tell 

Executive  Director 


Date  August  29,  1987 


Medal  of  Merit 


Copy  of  the  citation  which  accompanied  the  Medal  of  Merit  presented  to  Q.  David  Bowers  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  1987. 
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ety  of  gold  coin,  or  Morgan  dollar,  or  just  about  any  other  se¬ 
ries  you  can  name,  and  arrange  them  in  a  row,  some  pieces  will 
be  very  appealing  from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint,  and  others  will 
be  quite  unattractive— and  yet  each  may  grade  MS-60,  MS-65, 
or  some  other  specific  grading  number.  Enter  the  professional 
numismatists  on  our  staff.  It  is  our  function  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  and  to  hand-pick  the  coins  we  offer.  That's  not 
all.  Once  we  approve  of  what  we  offer,  then  it's  up  to  you.  You 
have  30  days  to  be  sure  that  each  and  every  coin  you  purchase 
from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  meets  your  qualifications— including 
technical  grade,  sharpness  of  strike,  surface  appearance,  aesthet¬ 
ic  appeal,  value  for  the  price  paid,  and  so  on.  We  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  until  you  are! 

In  this  issue  you  will  find  a  superb  selection  of  coins,  in  just 
about  every  series  imaginable  from  early  American  and  coloni¬ 
al  coins  through  half  cents  and  large  cents,  small  cents,  nickel 
pieces,  early  and  late  silver  coins,  gold,  commemoratives— you 
name  it.  If  you  see  pieces  you  would  like  to  order,  I  invite  you 
to  use  our  toll-free  order  number,  which  is:  800-222-5993,  good 
for  calls  outside  of  New  Hampshire.  Within  New  Hampshire, 
use  our  regular  number  which  is  (603)  569-5095.  Often  the 
difference  between  obtaining  a  coin  and  receiving  a  "sold  out 
notice"  is  the  speed  with  which  you  order!  The  early  bird  gets 
the  coin,  so  to  speak.  We  expect  a  large  proportion  of  this  issue 
to  be  sold  out  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  this  issue  is  dis¬ 
tributed,  so  order  early.  Telephone  us  on  our  toll-free  number, 
or  run  (don't  walk!)  to  your  mailbox  and  send  us  your  order. 

Some  dandy  reference  books  are  yours  for  the  ordering.  Check 
out  our  Books  For  Sale  section — and  be  sure  to  take  advantage 
of  our  confidential  discount  offer.  This  discount  will  save  you 
lots  of  money  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  provide  you  with  lots 
of  really  fascinating  and  worthwhile  reading  material  for  the  long 
winter  evenings  ahead.  An  essential  way  to  enjoy  coins  more, 
and  to  obtain  a  better  value  for  each  dollar  you  spend  in  your 
coin  purchase  budget,  is  to  learn  about  coins.  The  best  way  to 
learn  about  coins  is  by  building  a  basic  numismatic  library.  We 
have  the  books,  so  pick  out  the  ones  you  want  and  send  us  an 
order! 


Thank  you  very  much  for  the  unprecedented  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  you  have  sent  our  way  this  year.  As  noted,  collectors  are 
back  in  force.  We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  each  and  every  or¬ 
der  sent  our  way.  The  year  1987  will  be  the  best  in  our  compa¬ 
ny  history.  And  yet,  we  have  no  plans  to  rest  on  our  laurels. 
Coming  your  way  in  1988  will  be  more  fine  selections  of  coins, 
more  interesting  "Kingswood"  holders,  more  reference  books, 
and  a  numismatic  service  which  we  hope  you  will  find  to  be 
the  very  best  in  the  business.  If  you  are  interested  in  traditional 
numismatics — the  building  of  a  fine  collection — we  solicit  your 
business  from  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  and  for  next 
year  as  well.  We'll  do  our  part  to  make  numismatics  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  greatest  hobby  in  the  world. 


Thomas  Becker 

Senior  Numismatist 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


The  Bowers  and  Merena 
Comparison  Test 

The  famous  Bowers  and  Merena  Comparison  Test  states  our  position 
that  the  value  of  coins  we  deliver  will  be  fully  equal  to  or  greater  than 
you  can  find  from  any  other  source.  We  are  sure  you  will  find  that  as 
you  build  your  collection,  we  will  be  the  very  best  source  in  the  business. 

After  you  receive  an  order  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  you  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  compare  the  coins  received,  item  by  item,  from  those  avail¬ 
able  elsewhere.  You  have  to  make  an  in-person  comparison  of  the  coins 
delivered,  for  comparing  to  pieces  advertised  by  others  (but  not  actually 
delivered  to  you  or, seen  by  you)  without  examining  the  quality  is  not 
meaningful.  You  have  30  full  days  to  do  this!  If  you  do  not  agree  that 
the  value  delivered  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  the  very  best  you 
can  buy  anywhere,  just  return  the  coins  and  an  instant  refund  awaits  you. 
You  might  think  that  we  are  taking  a  big  chance  by  making  this  chal¬ 
lenge — but  we  are  not.  We  would  be  surprised  that  if  in  the  course  of 
examining  many  coins  you  return  even  a  single  item! 


"WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA"  Restrike  Cent 

Around  the  year  1792,  Jacob  Perkins,  an  accomplished  diecutter  who  lived  in 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  engraved  dies  for  a  “cent"  to  honor  President  Ge¬ 
orge  Washington. 

The  obverse  depicted  the  portrait  of  Washington,  facing  left,  with  the  surrounding 
inscription:  GEO.  WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA  FEB.11.1732.  The  February  11th 
date  is  Washington's  actual  date  of  birth.  Later,  the  calendar  was  revised  to  elimi¬ 
nate  an  error,  and  all  earlier  dates  in  history  were  moved  forward  by  11  days.  Hence, 
we  now  consider  Washington's  birth  date  to  be  February  22nd,  (or,  more  recent¬ 
ly,  the  third  Monday  in  February)! 

The  reverse  listed  Washington's  accomplishments:  GENERAL/OF  THE/AMERI¬ 
CAN  ARMIES/1 775/RESIGN  ED/1 783/PRESIDENT/OF  THE/UNITED  STATES/1789. 

Original  examples  of  the  1792  WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA  cent  are  great  rarities.  On  the  bottom  left  of 
page  53  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  the  price  of  $1,750  is  given  for  an  original  in  just  Fine  grade. 

Sometime  around  1959  Albert  Collins,  a  Massachusetts  coin  dealer,  acquired  the  original  obverse  die.  The  re¬ 
verse  had  disappeared,  apparently  years  earlier.  From  the  obverse  he  struck  2,000  uniface  (one-sided)  specimens 
on  bright  copper  planchets.  The  obverse  die  was  then  presented  to  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Museum. 

We  acquired  several  hundred  examples  of  this  interesting  restrike.  Each  is  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  some 
with  a  bit  of  natural  toning— each  is  a  beauty.  (Request  "WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA"  cent  when  ordering.) 


Postscript:  A  biography  of  the  engraver, 
Jacob  Perkins,  appears  on  pages  152-153  of 
The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers,  to  which  you  can  refer. 


1  coin . $19.95 

3  coins  (only  $17  apiece,  or  the  lot  for) . 51.00 

5  coins  (only  $16  apiece,  or  the  lot  for) . 80.00 

10  coins  (only  $15  apiece,  or  the  lot  for) .  150.00 
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September  29,  1987 
PERSONAL 


Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 

Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  N.H.  03894 

ATTN.  Messrs.  David  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena 
Dear  David  and  Ray: 

Thank  you  for  sending  the  List  of  Prices  at  your  sale  of  the  Aubrey  and  Adeline 
Bebee  Collection  at  the  ANA  Convention  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  were  more  than  pleased  with  the  prices  achieved.  .  . 
which  exceeded  our  expectations.  May  we  congratulate  you  for  the  beautiful 
catalog;  the  splendid  photographs  and  the  masterful  descriptions  of  the 
innumerable  lots,  which  resulted  in  this  being  a  great  sale. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  call  on  you  when  we  are  ready  to  submit 
another  consignment  of  material. 

With  warmest  wishes  from  both  Adeline  and  myself,  I  remain 


AE  B:GM 


MEMBERS  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  ASSN  LIFE  110  •  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY  •  OMAHA  COIN  CLUB  •  OTHER  LEADING  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETIES 
OMAHA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  •  FINEST  NUMISMATIC  SERVICE  •  EXPERT  APPRAISALS  FOR  BANKS,  ATTORNEYS,  ESTATES.  OTHERS 


What  we  have  done  for  others,  we  can  do  for  you.  .  . 

This  letter  from  one  of  America's  most  respected  professional  numismatists,  Aubrey  E.  Bebee,  expresses  appreciation  for  our  sale  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  reference  collection.  Over  the  years  we  have  had  our  share — and  more— of  leading  numismatic  properties.  Thinking  of  selling?  Think 
Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  Contact  Richard  A.  Bagg,  Ph.D.,  our  Director  of  Consignments,  today— and  your  coins  can  be  included 
in  an  early  sale. 
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Colonial  Coins 

The  following  offering  of  colonial  and 
early  American  coins  is  varied  and 
ranges  from  early  Oak  Tree  pieces  of 
Massachusetts  down  to  Washington 
pieces  of  the  1790s.  Colonial  pieces  have 
been  very  active  during  the  past  year,  and 
yet  prices  are  still  very  reasonable.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  area  to  those 
who  enjoy  history  and  romance  along 
with  their  coins,  for  each  colonial  piece 
has  its  own  story  to  tell. 


1662  Massachusetts  Oak  Tree  twopence.  Noe-30. 
VF-30.  A  pleasing  piece  with  attractive  medi¬ 
um  gray  patination . 1,850.00 


1652  Massachusetts  Oak  Tree  shilling.  Noe-9.  VF- 

20  or  better.  A  pleasing  piece,  appearance  as 
illustrated.  Medium  gray  surfaces.  As  a  class, 
Oak  Tree  shillings  are  several  times  rarer  than 
their  later  Pine  Tree  counterpart.  .  .  .  1,975.00 


1652  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  shilling.  Noe-8.  Large 
planchet.  F-15  to  VF-20,  surfaces  and  edges  as 
illustrated,  a  tiny  scratch  at  the  right  of  the  pine 
tree  as  noted.  Medium  gray  surfaces.  A  nice  val¬ 
ue  for  just  . 925.00 

1722  Rosa  Americana  penny.  GEORGIUS  spelling 
on  obverse,  UTILE  DULCI  on  reverse.  EE40. 
From  Edgar  H.  Adams,  November  13,  1914  $450; 
EF45.  From  the  Henry  C.  Miller  Collection,  May 
29,  1920.  Lot  1579.  Attractive  glossy  brown  plan¬ 
chet.  Well  struck . 495.00 

1722  Rosa  Americana  twopence.  Period  after  REX. 

VF-30.  From  the  Nelson  Collection,  December 
11,  1913.  Attractive  medium  brown  planchet  with 
well-centered  central  devices . 325.00 

1723  Rosa  Americana  penny.  EF45.  From  Thomas 
L.  Elder's  Sale  of  lune  7,  1909,  Lot  885.  Well 


struck.  Attractive  brass-colored  toning  $395;  EF- 
45.  Pleasing  planchet . 395.00 


1723  Rosa  Americana  twopence.  VF-20.  $295;  VF- 
30.  From  the  Waldo  C.  Newcomer  and  Colo¬ 
nel  E.H.R..  Green  collections  $350;  EF-40.  From 
William  C.  Hesslein,  July  1,  1919.  Nice  eye  ap¬ 
peal.  Well  centered  with  an  attractive  chocolate- 
brown  planchet . 595.00 

1723  Wood's  Hibernia  farthing.  EF-45  $195;  EF-45. 
From  Thomas  L.  Elder's  sale,  February  16,  1915, 
Lot  1783.  $195;  EF-45.  From  St.  Louis  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company,  lanuary  14,  1928  .  .  .  195.00 

1724  Wood's  Hibernia  farthing.  EF-40  .  .  .295.00 
1722  Wood's  Hibernia  halfpenny.  Early  Harp  Left 

style.  EF-40  $225;  EF-45.  From  St.  Louis  Stamp 
and  Coin  Company,  lanuary  14,  1928.  Struck 
slightly  off-center . 285.00 


1723  Wood's  Hibernia  halfpenny.  EF-45  $195;  EF- 
45.  Struck  from  a  shattered  obverse  die.  Much 
mint  lustre  remains  in  protected  areas  $195;  EF- 
45.  From  St.  Louis  Coin  and  Stamp  Company, 
lanuary  14,  1928.  Pleasing  light  brown  planchet 
$195;  EF-45.  From  Edgar  H.  Adams,  February  2, 
1914  $195;  AU-50.  Lustrous  with  pleasing  light 
brown  planchet  $295;  AU-55.  Lustrous  and  at¬ 
tractive  $349;  AU-55.  St.  Louis  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company,  lanuary  14,  1928  $349;  MS-63.  Full 
mint  red  with  fully  lustrous  surfaces  .995.00 

1724  Wood's  Hibernia  halfpenny.  EF-40.  A  better 

date  in  the  series . 275.00 

1760  Voce  Populi  halfpenny.  EF-40.  Zelinka  6-C, 
Nelson-9.  From  the  Carl  Wurtzbach  and  Virgil 
M.  Brand  collections  $295;  EF-45.  Zelinka  6-C, 
Nelson-9.  Tightly  fit  on  the  flan,  as  is  normal 
for  this  issue  $325;  Nelson-3.  MS-60.  Rich, 
glossy  brown  surfaces  . 1,350.00 

1773  Virginia  halfpenny.  Type  with  period  after  GE- 
ORGIVS.  AU-55.  Pleasing  glossy  brown  plan¬ 
chet  free  of  any  detracting  marks.  Well  struck 
with  original  mint  lustre  visible  in  protected 
areas  $550;  MS-63.  Nearly  ful1  original  mint  red. 
Beautiful  fiery  orange  iridescence.  Sharply 
struck . 795.00 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  obverse  design  of  this  piece 
was  also  used  on  certain  dies  used  to  strike  British  gold 
sovereigns. 

1767  French  colonies.  Sou.  Counterstamped  RF 
(Republique  Francaise),  for  circulation  in  the  de¬ 


pendent  French  colonies.  VF-30  $135;  EF-40. 

Pleasing  planchet . 295.00 

1767  French  colonies.  Sou.  Without  RF  counter¬ 
stamp,  scarce  as  such.  VF-30,  with  obverse 
verdigris  . 119.00 


1783  Chalmers  shilling.  Short  worm  variety.  VF-30. 
Pleasing  light  gray  surfaces . 2,300.00 

1785  Nova  Constellatio.  Blunt  rays.  Sharp  EF-40. 

Broad  planchet.  This  example  has  rich  brown 
coloring . 495.00 

1786  New  Jersey.  Maris-18M.  F-15.  Virtually  mark- 

free  planchet  with  good  device  detail  clearly 
visible.  Light  yellow  and  brown  toning.  Minute 
rim  ding  at  2:00  on  the  reverse . 99.00 

1786  New  Jersey.  M-23P.  F-12.  Dark  brown  planchet 
with  a  trace  of  some  light  porosity.  Small  die 
cud  at  4:00  on  the  obverse  $75;  VF/F.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  example  of  the  issue.  Toned  in  light  red  and 
gray  hues . 285.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-11.  AG-3.  For  an  AG-3  coin, 
this  piece  has  a  great  deal  of  device  detail  easi¬ 
ly  recognizable.  The  central  devices  are  well- 
centered  on  the  planchet.  A  nice  piece  for  the 
beginning  collector . 60.00 


1787  IMMUNIS  COLUMBIA.  Copper.  Eagle  re¬ 
verse.  VF30  or  better.  Boldly  struck  with  all  de¬ 
tails  well  defined.  Attractive  medium  brown 
planchet.  A  prize  example  of  this  aesthetically 

beautiful  early  issue . 2,175.00 

1787  Nova  Eborac.  F-12.  Seated  reverse  figure  fac¬ 
ing  right.  An  extremely  attractive,  problem-free 
planchet  with  well-centered  devices  .325.00 
1781  North  American  Token.  VF-20.  Pleasing  glossy 
ocre  surfaces.  An  issue  we  have  not  offered  for 
quite  some  time.  Call  quickly,  as  it  is  sure  to 

sell  rapidly  at . 135.00 

Circa  1792-4  Kentucky  token.  LANCASTER  edge. 

AU-50 . 395.00 

1783  Washington  Draped  Bust.  Proof-63.  Copper 
restrike.  Engrailed  edge  with  glossy  brown 

surfaces  . 325.00 

1783  Draped  Bust  as  preceding  but  in  silver.  Bril¬ 
liant  Proof. . 695.00 

1795  Grate  cent.  Large  buttons.  Reeded  edge.  Red 

and  brown  MS-60  . 645.00 

1795  Washington  North  Wales  halfpenny.  F-12.  An 
attractive  example . 195.00 
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Half  Cents 

In  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
we  offer  a  v-ery  pleasing  selection  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  half  cents — from  the  earliest 
year  onward— including  a  number  of  key 
pieces,  "type"  coins  in  higher  grades, 
and  some  Proof  rarities. 

1793  Poor.  A  good  filler  coin  for  a  beginning 
collector . 225.00 


1804  Plain  4.  Stemless.  EF-45.  Pleasing  mark-free 
planchet  with  a  whisper  of  light  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing  $265;  AU-58.  B-10.  Well  struck,  and  nicely 
centered  on  an  attractive,  problem-free  planchet. 
Attractive  and  lustrous  chocolate-brown  surfaces 
. 525.00 

1805  Large  5.  Stems.  EF-40.  B-4.  Rarity-2.  Attractive 

red  and  brown  surfaces . 295.00 


faces  complemented  by  attractive  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing  $215;  AU-58.  Attractive  ocre  and  brown  sur¬ 
faces.  Well  struck . 295.00 

1834  EF-40  $99;  EF-45.  Brown  and  orange  surfaces. 

$115;  AU-55.  Lustrous . 215.00 

1835  EF-40  $99;  EF-45.  Pleasing  glossy  brown  sur¬ 
faces  $115;  AU-50  $159;  AU-55 . 215.00 


Rare  1840  Half  Cent 


1840  Original  Large  Berries.  Proof-63  or  finer. 
In  PCGS  holder  marked  Proof-63  and  errone¬ 
ously  designated  as  a  "restrike,"  which  it  isn't. 
An  absolutely  splendid  specimen  with  nicely 
blended  light  and  dark  brown  surfaces.  The  is¬ 
sue  is  exceedingly  important  as  the  first  year  of 
the  Braided  Hair  type,  and  the  first  in  this  se¬ 
ries  of  great  Proof  rarities.  The  first  order  gets 
it  for  . 6,250.00 


1806  VF-30.  B-3.  Attractive  problem-free  planchet 

$110;  EF-40.  B-3.  Red  and  brown  surfaces  $265; 
AU-55.  B-4.  Sharply  struck.  Toned  in  iridescent 
hues  $495;  MS-63.  B-4.  Superb  strike.  Nearly 
full  original  mint  red . 1,695.00 

1807  EF-40.  Glossy  brown  planchet  highlighted  by 

light  iridescent  toning  $295;  EF-45.  Deep  irides¬ 
cent  toning.  Superb  device  detail  still  visible. 
Very  well  struck.  A  nice  example  of  this  better 
date . 295.00 

1809  B-4.  AU-50.  An  attractive  example  of  this  first- 
year-of-issue  Classic  Head  type  $189;  AU-50.  B- 
5.  Pleasing  medium  brown  planchet  with  no 

detracting  marks . 189.00 

1828  12  Stars.  VG-8.  Some  scratches  in  left  obverse 

field . 89.00 

1828  13  Stars.  AU-55.  An  attractive  example  of  this 
highly  collectible  issue  $215;  AU-58/MS-60.  Lus¬ 
trous  orange  and  brown  surfaces,  with  just  the 
faintest  hint  of  cabinet  friction  on  the  obverse 
$295;  MS-63.  Outstanding  golden  orange  lus¬ 
tre  highlighted  by  reflective  surfaces.  Sharply 
struck  with  very  nice  eye  appeal.  A  beautiful 
example  of  this  issue.  Call  quickly  on  this 


beauty! . 895.00 

1829  EF-40 . 99.00 

1812  AU-58.  Mottled  toning . 295.00 


1833  FF-45.  A  few  scratches  are  noted  above 
Liberty's  head  $89;  AU-55.  Very  lustrous  sur- 


Gem  1849  Small  Date  Half  Cent 


1849  Small  Date.  Reverse  of  1856,  Small  Ber¬ 
ries,  recut  NT  and  wreath  ribbon.  Proof-64.  A 

gem  Proof,  (in  PCGS  holder  graded  as  Proof- 
64).  Gorgeous  reddish-brown,  brilliant  surfaces. 
Certainly  this  is  one  of  the  finest  surviving  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  rarity . 5,975.00 

1849  half  cents  of  the  Small  Date  style  were  struck  only  in 
Proof  finish;  no  examples  were  made  for  circulation. 


1849  Large  Date.  EF-40.  Medium  brown  sur¬ 
faces  with  light  gray  toning  around  the 
peripheries.  $99;  AU-50.  Lustrous.  .  .  .  159.00 
1851  EF-45.  Attractive  red  and  brown  surfaces 
$125;  AU-55.  Lustrous  and  attractive  .249.00 


The  American  System ? 

We  were  a  bit  disheartened  the  other  day  when 
reading  a  notice  in  Newsweek  which  observed  that 
the  federal  government,  investigating  the  ethics  of 
New  York  State  officials,  offered  bribes  to  106  of 
them.  In  105  instances,  the  bribes  were  accepted, 
and  in  the  only  instance  that  the  bribe  was 
declined,  it  was  because  the  amount  offered  was 
not  enough! 


1852  Half  Cent  Rarity 


1852  Small  Berries.  Reverse  of  1856.  Proof- 

64.  (in  PCGS  holder  marked  Proof-64).  Pale 
golden  and  iridescent  toning.  Extremely  sharply 
struck.  A  prize  item,  for  1852  is  the  only  half 
cent  of  the  1850s  which  was  struck  only  in  Proof 
finish,  without  related  pieces  being  made  for 
general  circulation . 5,700.00 


1853  EF-45.  Well  struck.  Much  mint  lustre  visible 

in  protected  areas  $115;  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous 
with  attractive  iridescent  toning . 249.00 

1854  EF-40  $99;  EF-45  $115;  AU-50  .  159.00 


1855  AU-50.  Problem-free  planchet.  Attractive  $179; 
AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  with  very  nice  eye  appeal 
$249;  MS-60.  Full  original  mint  lustre  attractive¬ 
ly  toned  in  deep  pastel  iridescence.  Nice  eye 
appeal.  Sharp  strike  $315;  MS-63.  95%  mint  red. 
Well  struck  and  lustrous  $795;  MS-64.  Blazing 
full  mint  red.  Superb  strike.  Save  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nor  toning  specks,  this  piece  would  grade  full 
MS-65  .  1,795.00 


Gorgeous  Gem  1853  Half  Cent 


1855  MS-65.  Breathtakingly  beautiful  full  mint 
red  surfaces  highlighted  by  full  mint  frost.  Ex¬ 
tremely  sharply  struck  with  strong  device  de¬ 
tails.  An  outstanding  example . 3,995.00 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  this  piece  came  from  a  hoard 
of  mint  red  Uncirculated  pieces  found  during  the  1930s  by  Tho¬ 
mas  L.  Elder. 

It  is  theorized  that  many  of  the  hoards  found  and  distributed 
in  the  1930s  were  a  by-product  of  the  bank  holiday  President 
Roosevelt  ordered  in  1933.  During  this  time,  many  banks  were 
restructured  and  organized  and  many  of  the  banks'  cash  reserves 
were  examined.  From  these  banks  came  many  interesting  ear¬ 
ly  issues. 
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1856  EF-45.  Red  and  brown  lustre  $125;  AU-55.  Lus¬ 
trous  with  iridescent  toning . 249.00 


1856  Copper-nickel  pattern.  Judd-177.  EF-40. 
Rarity-5.  Brassy  iridescence  and  lustre.  Much 
of  the  original  mint  lustre  remains  on  this  piece. 
Pleasing  planchet.  There  are  a  few  scratches  be¬ 
hind  the  bun  on  Liberty's  head.  An  interesting 
piece.  Call,  don't  mail  your  order  for  this  one! 
Should  sell  quickly  at  . 625.00 


Exceptional  1856  Half  Cent 


1856  MS-64  to  65.  Gorgeous  full  mint  frost 
and  lustre.  Blazing  mint  red  complemented  by 
heavily  frosted  devices  and  surfaces.  Exceptional 
eye  appeal.  Amazing,  seldom-seen  quality.  For 
the  connoisseur!  . 3,750.00 


1857  MS-60.  Extremely  attractive  reddish-brown  sur¬ 
faces.  Pleasing  mark-free  planchet.  A  very  nice 
example  of  this  popular  issue  $595;  MS-63.  Ful¬ 
ly  lustrous  with  light  toning  $795;  MS-63.  At¬ 
tractive  frosty  orange  lustre  . 895.00 

Large  Cents 

Large  cents  have  formed  the  focus  of 
interest  for  many  collectors,  particularly 
advanced  ones.  Indeed,  Dr.  William  H. 
Sheldon  observed  that  after  numismatists 
have  sampled  the  pleasures  of  other 
American  series,  their  interest  often  turns 
to  large  cents.  No  two  early  cents  are 
alike.  Even  if  they  are  the  same  techni¬ 
cal  grade,  they  will  differ  in  one  aspect 
or  another,  in  striking  quality,  surface  col¬ 
oration,  planchet  smoothness,  and  oth¬ 
er  features.  Thus,  each  coin  has  its  own 
personality. 

The  present  offering  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  issues  which  will  appeal 
to  the  specialist  and  type  collector  alike. 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


Important  1793  Chain  Cent 


1793  Chain.  G-4.  Sheldon-3.  Rarity-3.  A 

strong,  well-detailed  example  of  the  issue,  with 
the  reverse  chain  device  being  especially  bold. 
Pleasing,  problem-free  planchet  .  .  .2,250.00 


Exceptional  EF-45  Chain  Cent 


1793  Chain.  EF-45.  S-2.  Rarity-4.  The  planchet 
on  this  piece  is  remarkably  well  preserved  with 
no  marks  worth  noting.  Glossy  medium  brown 
surfaces  complement  well-struck  central 
devices.  The  obverse  device  detail  is  worn  on 
the  highest  points  only,  with  very  strong  detail 
on  every  curl  tip.  The  reverse  is  especially  sharp 
in  detail  on  the  chain.  The  only  mark  worthy 
of  mention  is  below  the  R  in  AMERICA  on  the 
reverse.  A  gorgeous  piece  for  the  high-quality 
large  cent  specialist.  Please  call  immediately  if 
you  desire  this  piece,  for  it  will  probably  sell 
very  quickly . 14,500.00 


1795  VG-8  to  M2.  S-73.  Rarity-6.  Light  tan  surfaces 
toned  in  pale  gray  hues  around  the  devices. 
Mottled  toning  on  the  reverse.  A  nice  example 

of  this  very  scarce  issue . 475.00 

1797  VF-30.  S-131.  A  date  we  have  not  offered  for 
quite  some  time.  This  piece  is  lustrous  with 
good  detail  still  visible  on  the  central  devices. 
There  is  a  small  blob  of  metal  in  the  obverse 
field  near  10:00.  Scarce  issue . 695.00 

Mint  State  1803  Cent 


1803  MS-60.  S-254.  Exceptionally  strong  strike. 
Much  of  the  original  mint  red  remains,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  obverse.  Scarce  in  this  strong  state 
of  preservation . 2,975.00 


1812  Large  Date.  S-288.  AU-50.  Glossy  brown  sur¬ 
faces  with  traces  of  red.  A  nice  example  of  the 
Classic  Head  variety— an  extremely  popular  and 
highly  sought-after  type  among  collectors.  Sure 
to  please  at  just . 1,495.00 

1851  MS-63.  Beautiful  glossy  brown  surfaces,  free 
of  detracting  marks.  Superb  strike  .  .495.00 

1852  AU-50.  Some  reverse  verdigris . 129.00 

1853  AU-55  $169;  MS-63.  N-25.  Much  mint  red  visi¬ 

ble  beneath  light  iridescent  toning.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  piece . 595.00 

Gem  1853  Large  Cent 


1853  MS-65.  Beautiful  mint  red,  satinlike  surfaces 

highlighted  by  light  yellow  toning.  Frosted 
devices  are  very  sharply  struck.  A  gorgeous 
piece  for  the  connoisseur  . 2,150.00 

1854  AU-50.  This  one  has  some  light  reverse 

spotting . 129.00 


Small  Cents 

In  the  scheme  of  popularity  cycles  in 
American  numismatics,  small  cents  have 
been  out  of  the  limelight  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  obviously  beneficial  result 
of  this  is  that  high-quality  specimens  can 
be  obtained  for  little  more  than  they 
would  have  cost  a  decade  or  so  ago,  in 
many  instances.  We  have  noticed  a  resur¬ 
gence  of  interest  in  small  cents,  not 
enough  to  change  the  pricing  structure, 
but  enough  that  we  sense  that  more  ac¬ 
tivity  is  in  the  wind,  and  that  the  present 
situation  may  soon  change.  In  any  event, 
right  now  small  cents  offer  some  interest¬ 
ing  purchase  possibilities. 


FLYING  EAGLE  CENTS 

1857  AU-50.  Glossy  golden  and  brown  surfaces 

Popular  type  issue  $189;  MS-60.  Attractive  gold¬ 
en  iridescence  laced  with  light  orange  toning. 
Some  weakness  in  strike . 379.00 

1858  Small  Letters.  AU-55.  Scarcer  than  its  Large 
Letters  counterpart.  This  piece  has  golden  sur¬ 
faces  that  are  very  lustrous.  The  Flying  Eagle  cent 
issues  are  always  in  demand  and  sell  out  quickly 
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U.S.  Copper  and  Nickel  Coins  (and  Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces) 


tas  you  probably  know  it  you  have  placed  ord¬ 
ers  tor  these  issues  in  the  past),  so  we  encourage 
you  to  call . 249.00 

1858  Large  Letters.  AU-55.  Beautiful  golden  and  or¬ 
ange  lustre.  Well  struck . 225.00 

INDIAN  CENTS 

1859  MS-60  to  63.  Superbly  struck.  Extremely  at¬ 

tractive  surfaces  toned  in  light  pastel  irides¬ 
cence.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  popular, 
first-year-of-type  issue . 369.00 

1860  MS-60.  Attractive  brassy  and  golden  surfaces. 

Nice  eye  appeal . 169.00 


1862  AU-50  $49;  MS-60.  Brilliant  and  lustrous  $139; 
MS-63.  Blazing  full  mint  brilliance  $189;  Proof- 
63.  One  with  ANACS  papers,  the  other  with¬ 
out.  Attractive  and  scarce . 1,450.00 

Just  550  Proofs  were  struck. 

1864  Bronze.  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  $139;  MS-64.  Fully 
lustrous,  but  with  some  weakness  in  strike  on 
the  obverse  $425;  MS-64.  Struck  from  heavily 
clashed  dies.  Blazing  mint  brilliance  $495;  MS- 
64  to  65.  Blazing  mint  red  and  orange  lustre. 


Nice  eye  appeal.  Well  struck . 525.00 

1867  EF-45.  A  better  date . 79.00 


1868  MS-64.  Beautiful  fiery  golden  orange  lustre. 

Outstanding  eye  appeal.  Well  struck  .525.00 
1870  Proof-63.  Highly  reflective  surfaces  attractively 
toned  in  deep  violet,  orange,  and  golden  hues. 

Scarce  as  a  Proof . 550.00 

1872  AU-50.  Attractive  chocolate-brown  surfaces 

$249;  MS-60.  Lustrous . 335.00 

1874  MS-64.  Golden  surfaces  surround  frosted 
devices.  Nice  eye  appeal.  Well  struck.  Elusive 
this  nice . 525.00 


1877  VG-8.  Small  obverse  scratch.  Key  date  in  the 
series  $289;  VF-30.  An  attractive  example  of  the 
scarce  date.  This  piece  is  well  struck  with  the 
wear  visible  on  only  the  high  points.  Pleasing 
chocolate-brown  planchet  with  no  detracting 


marks . 595.00 

1883  Proof-60.  Highly  reflective  surfaces  toned  in 

deep  iridescent  hues  . 179.00 

1887  Proof-63.  Deep  orange  and  golden  toning 

complement  reflective  surfaces  . 269.00 

1897  Proof-63  . 269.00 

1899  MS-60 . 59.00 

1901  MS-60  . 49.00 

1904  Proof-60.  Blazing  mint  brilliance.  .  .  179.00 

1907  AU-55  ..  .  19.00 

1909-S  Indian.  MS-63.  Golden  and  orange  lustre. 
Lightly  cleaned  long  ago . 395.00 

LINCOLN  CENTS 

1909  V  D.B  MS-60  $11;  MS-63  . 21.00 

1909  MS-6  5,  mostly  brown  $2  5;  MS-63,  full  mint 
ml  toon 


1910  AU-55  $9;  MS-60,  brown  $14;  MS-60,  mint  red 

$17;  MS-63,  brown  $19;  MS-63,  mint  red  $27; 
MS-65,  blazing  mint  lustre . 110.00 

1910- S  MS-60  $85;  MS-63,  brilliant  mint  red  surfaces 
. 145.00 

1911  MS-60  . 16.00 

1911- D  EF-40.  Glossy  brown  $26;  AU-55  .  .59.00 
1911-S  VF-30  $21;  EF-40  $25;  MS-63,  brown  $210; 

MS-63,  mostly  mint  red  $255;  MS-64,  blazing 

mint  red . 315.00 

1913-D  EF-40  $18;  MS-60 . 75.00 

1913- S  MS-63,  brown  $199;  MS-63,  mint  red  $249; 

MS-64,  full  mint  red . 349.00 

1914- D  AU-50.  Key  date  in  the  Lincoln  cent  series. 

Attractive  glossy  brown  with  traces  of  original 
mint  lustre  in  protected  areas . 515.00 

1915- D  AU-50  $16;  AU-55 . 21.00 

1916- D  MS-60.  This  example  is  struck  from  worn 

obverse  dies . 45.00 

1918- D  MS-63,  brown  $99;  MS-63,  attractive  mint 

red . 125.00 

1919- D  MS-60  $59;  MS-63,  brown  $75;  MS-63,  mint 

red . 89.00 

1919-S  MS-63,  beautiful  mint  red . 85.00 

1920  MS-63,  brown  $16;  MS-63,  mint  red  $23;  MS- 
65,  full  mint  red . 115.00 

1921- S  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  much  original  mint  red 

remaining.  Attractive  . 249.00 

1922- D  AU-55  . 47.00 

1924-D  MS-63.  Attractive  glossy  brown  lustre  with 

light  iridescent  toning.  Better  date  .  .  .325.00 
1955  Doubled  Die.  AU-55.  Scarce  and  popular. 
Reddish-orange  surfaces . 595.00 


Two-Cent  Pieces 


1866  AU-55  $65;  Proof-64.  Deep  mirrorlike  sur¬ 

faces  surround  fully  frosted  devices.  Exceptional 
eye  appeal.  Scarce  Proof  issue . 995.00 

1867  AU-55  $65;  MS-60.  Satinlike . 149.00 

1869  AU-55  $65;  Proof-60.  Brilliant  with  frosted 

devices  toned  champagne . 225.00 

1883  Proof-63.  Blazing  mint  brilliance  with  gold¬ 
en  orange  toning  on  the  devices  ....  795.00 
1888  MS-63.  Gorgeous  satiny  surfaces  lightly  toned 
with  baby  blue  and  golden  toning.  .  .'575.00 

Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 


1852  EF-45.  Brilliant  $79;  AU-55.  Toned  $179;  MS- 
60.  Lustrous  with  attractive  light  golden  and  rose 
toning  $275;  MS-63.  Attractively  toned  in  pale 


iridescent  hues.  Well  struck  . 995.00 

1853  EF-45 . 69.00 

1856  EF-40.  Toned  rose  and  gray  $129;  AU-50.  Light 

silver  and  rose  toning . 229.00 

1858  AU-50.  Sky  blue  and  gold  toning  .  .229.00 
1862  AU-55.  Toned  in  iridescent  hues  .  .  .  179.00 


1864  Small  Motto.  F-12.  Scarce  type . 99.00 

1865  MS-60  to  63.  Attractive  copper  and  red  sur¬ 

faces  with  tinges  of  golden  iridescence  $385; 
MS-63.  Full  mint  red.  Blazing  mint  lustre.  Nice 
eye  appeal . 425.00 


1870  Proof-60.  Mirrorlike  surfaces  attractively  toned 
in  deep  indigo  blue  and  purple.  Razorsharp 
strike  $695;  MS-63.  Deep  mirrored  surfaces 
slightly  subdued  by  original  champagne  toning. 
Attractive  and  scarce .  1,295.00 

The  1870  silver  three-cent  piece  is  very  scarce.  Total  mint¬ 
age  for  this  issue  was  just  4,000  pieces. 

Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces 


1868  MS-65.  Well  struck  with  beautiful  golden  rose 
iridescence  at  the  centers  and  fiery  orange 
peripheral  toning.  Nice .  1,295.00 


1872  VF-30/EF-40.  Glossy  brown  surfaces  $240; 
Proof-64.  Blazing  full  mint  brilliance  highlight¬ 
ed  by  attractive  magenta,  rose  and  fiery  orange 
toning.  Scarce  Proof  issue . 1,495.00 

Nickel  Three-Cent  Pieces 

1865  AU-50.  Weak  reverse  $55;  AU-55  $65;  MS- 
60.  Flatly  struck  $129;  MS-60.  A  lustrous 
example . 149.00 


Nickel  five-cent  pieces  have  been  very 
popular  lately,  and  as  part  of  her  Want 
List  Program  Liz  Arlin  reports  great  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  buyers— with  a  de¬ 
mand  for  Shield,  Liberty  and  early 
Buffalo  nickels  of  certain  varieties  far  out¬ 
stripping  the  available  supply.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Rare  Coin  Review  offers  many 
interesting  opportunities  for  the  astute 
buyer. 


SHIELD  NICKELS 

1868  AU-55.  Lustrous  with  light  toning  95.00 

1869  AU-55.  Slightly  better  date.  Lustrous  w  ith  light 

orange  toning . 105.00 


1870  Proof-63.  Gorgeous  highly  reflective  surfaces 
complement  fully  frosted  devices.  I  ightly  toned 
in  attractive  champagne  hues.  Exceptional  eye 
appeal  and  strike.  Call  quickly  on  this  beauty! 
Just . 795.00 
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his  and  That 

News  and  Notes  from  Around 


the  World 


TOM  LA  MARRE,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Rare  Coin  Review  recently  wrote  to  say:  "The  men¬ 
tion  of  the  numismatic  mystery  book  in  issue  No. 
66  reminded  me  of  another  book  with  coins  in  the 
plot — Ellery  Queen's  And  On  the  Eighth  Day.  The 
author  writes,  'With  shaking  fingers  Ellery  lifted  one 
of  the  coins  from  the  left-hand  column  and  peered 
closely.  The  face  of  the  coin  depicted  Liberty  seat¬ 
ed,  and  the  date  .  .  .  1873!  He  turned  it  over,  hold¬ 
ing  his  breath  ....  If  there  was  a  'S'  below  the 
eagle — signifying  the  San  Francisco  Mint .  .  .'  "  We 
don't  want  to  spoil  the  suspense  for  anyone  who 
intends  to  read  the  book,  but  the  coin  involved  was 
a  silver  dollar,  and  if  it  turned  out  to  be  an  1873-S 
a  world-class  rarity  was  at  hand. 

*  *  * 

DR.  JOHN  SCHMEYER  recently  wrote:  "At  a  Jer¬ 
sey  shore  arcade,  my  wife  was  handed  a  Susan  B. 
Anthony  dollar  to  use  on  the  roulette  game.  She 
looked  at  it  and  asked  me,  the  family  numismatist, 
'What  kind  of  quarter  is  this?'  "  This  reminds  us 
that  Frank  Casparro,  the  designer  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  dollar  (but  not  the  originator  of  the  con¬ 
cept;  that  was  mandated  by  Congress)  was  skepti¬ 
cal  from  the  beginning  that  it  would  succeed,  and 
early  in  the  game  "spent"  one  of  these  at  the 
cafeteria  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  where  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  mistaken  for  a  quarter  dollar.  It  took  the 
government  itself  a  year  or  so  to  realize  what  Frank 
Gasparro  and  others  could  have  told  them  from  the 
outset. 

*  *  * 

THE  1 787  FUGIO  CENT  made  the  cover  of  USA 
Today  on  September  16,  1987,  where  an  exam¬ 
ple  was  illustrated,  with  the  caption:  "The  famed 
Fugio  cent,  one  of  the  first  coins  struck  in  the  USA, 
was  minted  in  1  787.  In  1 987  the  Mint  will  make 
more  than  12.6  billion  coins." 

This  brought  forth  two  telephone  calls  on  the 
same  day.  The  first,  from  a  Washington  (State) 
client,  went  something  like  this:  "You  mean  to  tell 
me  that  the  Mint  is  going  to  start  making  Fugio  cents 
again,  and  will  make  12.6  billion  of  them?"  We 
assured  our  friend  that  the  quantity  referred  to  ap¬ 
plied  to  normal  coins,  and  that  Fugio  cents  were 
not  going  to  be  reissued. 

The  second  was  a  bit  more  technical:  "You 
should  write  USA  Today  and  tell  them  that  the  Fu¬ 
gio  cent  was  not  'one  of  the  first  coins  struck  in 
the  USA.'  What  about  the  1652  Massachusetts  sil¬ 
ver  coins?  Or  what  about  the  1 785  Connecticut  and 
Vermont  coins?  I  could  mention  many  other  coins' 
as  well." 

*  *  * 

THANKS  TO  HANK  SPANGENBERGER,  the 

Clayton,  Ohio  numismatist  who  has  been  a  friend 
of  ours  for  many  years  and  who,  in  fact,  was  on 
our  staff  in  the  early  1960s — thanks  for  giving  us 
a  copy  of  the  Connecticut  Bank  Note  List,  a  peri¬ 
odical  published  in  Hartford.  This  particular  issue 
he  furnished  is  dated  September  1857  and  has  as 
its  main  feature  a  long  listing  of  privately-issued 
bank  notes  "of  all  banks  in  the  United  States,  whose 
bills  are  not  over  25%  discount  in  the  New  England 
states.  All  banks  thus  marked  redeem  all  denomi¬ 
nations  of  their  bills  in  New  York  City  at  par."  It 


was  stated  that  certain  other  banks,  marked  distinc¬ 
tively,  redeem  only  $100  bills,  still  other  banks 
redeemed  only  $50  and  $100  bills,  and  so  on.  Al¬ 
so  furnished  to  readers  were  listings  of  new  coun¬ 
terfeits.  For  example,  we  are  informed  that  a  recent 
counterfeit  $10  note  on  the  Merchants  Bank,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland,  has  as  its  design  a  chest  in  line 
with  two  human  figures,  whereas  the  genuine  por¬ 
trays  a  train  and  cars.  One  would  think  that  the 
counterfeiters  would  have  copied  the  original, 
rather  than  create  a  new  design! 


DONN  PEARLMAN,  sent  along  a  contribution 
titled  "Pearlman's  People."  Donn,  a  veteran 
newscaster  with  CBS,  has  collected  "unusual  peo¬ 
ple"  he  has  come  across  in  various  news  coverage: 

"(Bangkok,  Thailand)— Live  television  coverage 
of  the  Miss  Thailand  Beauty  Pageant  abruptly  ended 
when  a  fight  broke  out  among  the  disgruntled 
runners-up.  They  stole  the  winner's  tiara  and 
crowned  their  own  queen  before  an  audience  of 
2,000  stunned  spectators.  The  22-year  old  official 
winner,  Saeng-Ravi,  denied  allegations  by  the  un¬ 
happy  runners-up  that  she  had  refused  to  use  the 
pageant  sponsors'  cosmetics,  wore  false  eyelash¬ 
es,  and  had  a  nose  job." 

"(Towson,  Maryland) — At  first  the  audience 
thought  it  was  just  part  of  her  performance,  but  60- 
year  old  actress  Edith  Webster  Baltimore  actually 
suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  during  the  death  scene 
at  the  last  scheduled  performance  of  the  satirical 
play,  The  Drunkard,  at  the  Towson  Moose  Lodge. 
The  heart  attack  struck  just  as  Webster  went  into 
her  character's  scheduled  death  scene  and  sang, 
'Please  don't  talk  about  me  when  I'm  gone.' 

"  'She  had  performed  in  the  role  for  eight  years,' 
the  show's  director,  Richard  Byrd,  said,  'Night  af¬ 


ter  night  she  died  on  stage,  but  this  time  she  really 
did.'  " 

"(Gainesville,  Florida)— A  pine  snake,  obviously 
looking  for  a  'light'  meal,  apparently  mistook  aban¬ 
doned  15-watt  light  bulbs  for  chicken  eggs.  After 
discovering  the  ill  snake  near  a  chicken  coop, 
veterinarians  performed  a  successful  operation  to 
remove  two  of  the  electric  bulbs  from  its  stomach. 
Explained  Dr.  Elliot  Jacobson  at  the  University  of 
Florida  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine:  'His  future 
looks  very  bright  indeed.'  " 

*  *  * 

KENNETH  E.  BRES- 
SETT,  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  American 
Numismatic  Association, 
Colorado  Springs,  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  Fidem 
'87  Congress  in  Exposi¬ 
tion,  a  worldwide  gather¬ 
ing  of  those  interested  in 
medals,  held  at  Colorado 
Springs  in  September, 
was  a  great  success.  "In 
fact,  it's  one  of  the  most 
successful  things  the  ANA 
has  ever  done,"  we  were 
informed. 

*  *  * 

"LETHAL  COINS" 

were  mentioned  on  page 
12  of  our  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  65,  bringing 
a  response  from  F.L. 
Whittlesey  who  wrote,  "I 
wonder  if  you  have 
known  of  a  person  swal¬ 
lowing  a  coin  and  then 
having  it  recovered.  This 
happened  to  me  about 
1911  or  1912.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  Xerox  copy  of 
the  nickel  and  the  note  I  wrote  about  it.  My  father 
was  the  retriever.  This  nickel  now  has  a  special 
place  of  honor  in  my  numismatic  collection." 

*  *  * 

BILL  FIVAZ,  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
numismatists  we  know,  and  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  wrote  to  remind  us 
that  the  1 901/0-S  $5  piece  should  be  added  to  the 
listing  of  20th-century  United  States  gold  coin  over¬ 
dates  (see  the  "Do  You  Know?"  feature  in  our  last 
issue). 

★  *  * 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  David  T.  Alexander  for 
winning  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild's  "Clem- 
my"  Award— given  each  year  to  an  outstanding 
writer.  Dave  is  executive  director  of  the  N.L.G. 

*  *  * 

THE  MONEY  TREE,  recently  had  its  first-ever  mail 
bid  sale  of  numismatic  literature.  Their  sale  reports 
included  the  following:  "Of  note,  was  a  heavy  com¬ 
petition  on  Lot  63,  the  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Penn- 
New  York  Auction  Sale  (catalogue  produced  in 
1957),  even  with  the  listed  defects.  For  the  record, 
the  bid  was  rolled  back  to  $70;  you  may  all  be  com 
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forted  that  this  handicapped  catalogue  is  going  to 
a  loving  home  Other  early  Bowers  material  was 
bid  on  enthusiastically:  the  first  edition  of  High 
Protit >  in  Rare  Com  Investment  was  actively  bid 
to  $  1 4  Mso  Empire  Review  No.  1  5  went  for  $50 
and  Rare  Com  Review  No.  15  sold  for  $55.  To 
return  to  earth.  Empire  Review  No.  18  didn't  get 
a  single  bid." 

*  *  * 

THOMAS  IEFFERSON  said:  "Whenever  you  are 
to  do  a  thing,  though  it  can  never  be  known  but 
to  yourself,  ask  yourself  how  you  would  act  were 
all  the  world  looking  at  you,  and  act  accordingly." 

♦  *  * 

A  DIVERSION  from  Bits  &  Pieces:  "One  even¬ 
ing  during  a  particularly  violent  thunderstorm  a 
mother  was  tucking  her  small  boy  into  bed.  She 
was  about  to  turn  off  the  light  when  he  asked  with 
a  tremor  in  his  voice,  'Mommy,  will  you  sleep  with 


me  tomght?' 

"‘Pie  mother  smiled  and  gave  him  a  reassuring 
hug.  I  can't  do  that,  dear,'  she  explained,  'I  have 
to  sleep  in  Daddy's  room.' 

A  long  silence  was  broken  at  last  by  a  shaking 
little  voice  saying,  'The  big  sissy!'  " 

*  *  * 

THE  JAWS  COMMEMORATIVE?  Many  com¬ 
memorative  coins  have  received  their  share  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  the  1936  Bridgeport  half  dollar  is  no 
exception.  In  his  1937  pamphlet,  "The  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins  of  the  United  States,"  B.  Max 
Mehl  quoted  one  disgruntled  (but  unnamed)  pur¬ 
chaser  of  that  coin  who  said,  "The  eagle  (?)  on  the 
Bridgeport  half-dollar  is  the  biggest  joke  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  our  noble  bird  that  ever  appeared  on  a  coin. 
Not  a  feather  appears  on  its  tin-roof  surface,  and 
several  beholders  said  it  resembled  an  airplane. 
Turn  it  around  and  you  have  a  fine  shark  with  two 
dorsal  fins,  an  open  mouth,  and  a  tongue." 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  "BOOSTERS."  In  a  recent 
Rare  Coin  Review  we  discussed  our  belief  regard¬ 
ing  the  power  of  positive  thinking  in  the  rare  coin 
hobby.  People  who  are  "boosters,"  we  said,  en¬ 
joy  the  fun  of  collecting,  as  well  as  knowledge,  in¬ 
volvement,  and  friendship  with  other  collectors. 
But  now  there's  an  even  better  reason  to  "look  on 
the  bright  side."  The  Boston  Globe  recently  report¬ 
ed  that  two  researchers  from  the  University  of 
California  discovered  that  people  who  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  dissatisfied  are  more  prone  to  disease.  One  of 
the  researchers  said  that,  "a  general  negative  emo¬ 
tional  state  appears  to  be  associated  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  diseases" — including  bronchial  asthma, 
migraine  headaches,  ulcers,  rheumatoid  arthitis, 
and  coronary  heart  disease.  So  start  thinking  hap¬ 
py  thoughts!  It  seems  that  in  the  coin  collecting  hob¬ 
by  (and  life  in  general)  a  positive  attitude  is  literally 
something  you  can't  live  without! 


See  how  well  you  can  do  with  the  following  10 
questions.  Score  six  or  seven  right,  and  you  are  do¬ 
ing  very  well,  eight  or  nine  right,  and  you  are  out¬ 
standing,  or  10  right— and  you  should  send  us  your 
resume  and  ask  for  an  employment  application! 
Seriously,  all  of  the  answers  can  be  found  in  A 
Guidebook  of  United  States  Coins.  Answers  are  giv¬ 
en  at  the  end. 

1.  The  designations  "Silly  Head"  and  "Booby 
Head"  refer  to  varieties  of  the: 

a.  1844  Liberty  Seated  dime 

b.  1839  large  cent 

c.  1793  large  cent 

d.  1850-0  silver  dollar 

2.  The  names  Haseltine,  Beistle,  and  Overton  have 
what  in  common? 

a.  Each  was  a  Philadelphia  coin  dealer 

b.  Each  studied  half  dollars  by  die  varieties 

c.  Each  was  president  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association 

d.  Each  wrote  a  monograph  on  Hard  Times 
Tokens 

3.  The  earliest  Liberty  Seated  quarter  dollars  made 
for  general  circulation  bore  the  date: 

a.  1836 

b.  1837 

c.  1838 

d.  1839 

4.  As  this  and  various  of  its  contemporary  issues 
were  demonetized  by  1885,  it  was  possible  to  ac¬ 
quire  an  example  by  paying  less  than  face  value  for 
it!  Such  a  coin  would  be  the: 

a.  1844  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar 

b.  1877-S  trade  dollar 

c.  1866-S  double  eagle 

d.  1859  Indian  cent 

5.  A  biographical  listing  for  Steve  Taylor  would 
properly  note  that  he  is  or  was: 

a  Director  of  the  New  Orleans  Mint  in  1861 
b  Owner  of  a  1787  Brasher  doubloon 
c  Director  of  the  Mint  in  1965 
d  Currently  president  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association 


6.  Of  the  four  denominations  of  coinage  associat¬ 
ed  with  colonial  Maryland,  which  is  the  rarest? 

a.  Penny 

b.  Fourpence 

c.  Sixpence 

d.  Shilling 

7.  Before  he  entered  into  professional  numismat¬ 
ics,  later  becoming  America's  best  known  dealer 
during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  B.  Max 
Mehl  was  a: 

a.  Taxidermist 

b.  "Bit"  player  in  movies 

c.  Shoe  store  clerk 

d.  Ferris  wheel  operator 

8.  An  interesting  thing  about  1925  Fort  Vancouver 
commemorative  half  dollars  struck  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mint,  and  sold  for  $1  each,  is: 

a.  Proofs  were  made  especially  for  collectors 

b.  The  "S"  mintmark  was  omitted 

c.  For  an  extra  payment  of  $25,  an  impression 


The  two  following  letters  are  representative  of 
those  received  recently  by  Liz  Arlin,  who  heads  our 
Want  List  Department. 

"Just  a  short  note  to  thank  you  for  your  help  in 
locating  the  1856  half  dime— a  very  nice,  fully 
struck  example — for  me  last  week.  I  have  been 
searching  for  one  of  these  for  three  years!  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  coin  you  sent. 

"I  have  been  buying  coins  from  you  since  1980, 
and  I  have  always  been  treated  honestly  and  courte¬ 
ously  by  your  staff.  This  was  my  first  purchase 
through  your  Want  List  program,  however,  and  I 
commend  your  professionalism.  Even  though  my 
order  was  not  a  large  one,  you  telephoned  me  twice 
in  your  search  for  what  I  am  seeking.  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  effort. 

"(signed)  B.P.K.,  DDS" 

And,  the  second  letter: 

"I  was  quite  pleased  with  the  1805/4  half  dollar. 
Thank  you  very  much.  The  price  was  also  quite 


in  gold  could  be  purchased 

d.  The  obverse  depicts  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Fort  Vancouver 

9.  The  motif  on  the  obverse  of  the  1849  Oregon 
Exchange  Company  $5  and  $10  is  a: 

a.  Sailing  ship 

b.  Mountain  lion 

c.  Bullfrog 

d.  Beaver 

10.  Suppose  someone  gave  you  $1,000  to  spend, 
and  you  could  have  your  pick  of  one  of  the  four 
following  coins.  Which  one  would  be  the  bargain 
of  the  year? 

a.  1840-C  half  eagle,  VF-20 

b.  1837  Liberty  Seated  half  dime,  MS-60 

c.  1817/4  overdate  half  dollar,  VF-20 

d.  1818/5  overdate  quarter  dollar,  EF-40 

How  well  did  you  do?  Here  are  the  correct  an¬ 
swers:  1-b,  2-b,  3-c,  4-b,  5-d,  6-a,  7-c,  8-b,  9-d,  10-c. 


reasonable,  and  I  hope  that  this  trend  of  reasona¬ 
ble  prices  will  continue  with  my  future  purchases. 

"Thank  you  also  for  quoting  the  1910-D  $5  Indi¬ 
an  piece  in  MS-60  grade.  However,  I'm  not  ready 
to  purchase  it  at  this  time. 

"I  look  forward  to  additional  quotations  from  you 
in  the  future. 

"C.L.R." 


"Difficult  to  Put  Down" 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  a  letter  from 
M.P.: 

"I  recently  subscribed  to  your  Rare  Coin  Review, 
and  I  must  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  down. 
I  have  a  full  time  job  with  the  state  police  as  a  com¬ 
puter  programmer,  and  am  involved  in  coins  as  my 
spare  time  permits.  I  have  been  collecting  since 
1970." 


A  Few  of  the  Fan  Letters  Sent  to  Liz  Arlin 
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U.S.  Copper  and  Nickel  Coins 


1879/8  Proof-63  to  64.  Superb  satinlike  surfaces  and 

frosty  devices.  Very  attractive . 950.00 

1881  AU-50.  A  nice  example  of  this  elusive  issue. 
Traces  of  mint  lustre  remain  in  protected  areas. 

Toned  pale  gray  and  gold . 425.00 

1883  Shield.  AU-50  $79;  AU-55.  Popular  last-year- 
of-type  issue.  Interesting  diecrack . 95.00 

LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKELS 


1883  Without  CENTS.  Proof-64.  A  beautiful,  and 
appealing  example  of  this  scarce  issue.  Heavi¬ 
ly  frosted  devices  are  complemented  by  high¬ 
ly  reflective  surfaces  toned  in  light  iridescent 
hues . 1,450.00 


Gem  Proof-65  1885  Nickel 


1885  Proof-65.  Breathtaking  full  mint  bril¬ 
liance  toned  with  a  whisper  of  golden  irides¬ 
cence.  A  strictly  original  piece  with  very  nice 
eye  appeal.  Sharply  struck . 2,300.00 


1886  MS-63.  Well  struck  and  lustrous  with  light 
mottled  toning.  Better  date  in  series  .895.00 

1888  MS-64.  Subdued  full  mint  lustre  lightly  toned 
in  light  iridescent  hues.  Well  struck  .  .425.00 

1892  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  silver  gray  toning. 

Attractive  . 395.00 

1893  Proof-63.  Highly  reflective  surfaces  toned  in 

golden  and  light  blue  iridescence.  Extremely 
sharply  struck . 625.00 

1894  MS-63.  Subdued  natural  mint  frost  .359.00 

1895  MS-60.  Lustrous.  Traces  of  toning  .  .  179.00 

1896  MS-63.  Frosty  lustre  . 359.00 

1897  MS-60  $179;  Proof-63.  Beautiful  full  mint  bril¬ 

liance  with  just  a  hint  of  light  champagne  ton¬ 
ing.  Heavily  frosted  devices . 625.00 

1898  MS-60  $179;  MS-63.  This  example  is  lightly 

toned . 359.00 

1899  MS-60.  Attractive  gray  toning  . 179.00 

1900  MS-60.  Attractive  toning . 179.00 

1902  MS-60  $179;  Proof-63.  Attractive  light  green 

and  golden  toning  over  deep  mirrored  surfaces. 
Nice  eye  appeal . 625.00 

1903  AU-55  . 79.00 

1905  AU-55  $79;  MS-60.  Toned . 149.00 

1906  AU-55  . 79.00 

1907  AU-55  . 79.00 


1909  AU-55  $79;  MS-60  . 149.00 

1910  AU-55  . 79.00 

1911  AU-55  . 79.00 

1912  MS-60.  Lustrous.  Lightly  toned . 149.00 

1912-D  MS-60.  Light  gray  and  golden  toning  $239; 

MS-63.  Well  struck.  Lightly  toned  .  .  .525.00 


BUFFALO  NICKELS 

1913  Type  I.  MS-63.  Toned  in  deep  iridescent  hues. 


Nice  strike . 115.00 

1913  Type  II.  MS-63.  Nice  pastel  toning  .  .79.00 
1913-D  Type  I.  MS-64.  Lustrous  and  sharply  struck. 

Light  golden  toning . 175.00 

1913-D  Type  II.  MS-63.  Subdued  lustre  .  .279.00 
1913-S  Type  I.  MS-63.  Brilliant  with  a  whisper  of 

golden  toning.  An  original  piece  .  .  .  .595.00 

1916-D  MS-60  $189;  MS-63.  Toned . 289.00 

1919  MS-63  . 85.00 

1919-S  MS-60  . 37.00 


1921-S  MS-63.  Sharply  struck,  especially  for  the  is¬ 
sue.  Toned  in  golden  and  light  orange  hues.  An 
elusive  issue  in  this  high  state  of  preservation. 

Don't  hesitate  on  this  piece . 995.00 

1924-D  MS-63.  Lustrous  silver  and  golden  surfaces. 

A  better  date  in  the  series . 425.00 

1926-D  MS-63.  Blazing  mint  lustre  attractively  toned 
in  light  iridescent  hues . 395.00 

Gem  1926-D  Buffalo  Nickel 


1926-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Superb  strike.  Out¬ 


standing  quality  and  eye  appeal.  Beautiful  satin¬ 
like  surfaces  toned  in  light  champagne  irides¬ 
cence.  This  piece  is  all  original  and  is  in 
exceptional  condition.  Exceedingly  scarce  in 
this  high  state  of  preservation.  Sharply  struck 
1926-D  nickels  are  great  rarities.  Nearly  all 
known  pieces  of  this  issue  are  flatly  struck.  A 


prize . 3,250.00 

1928- D  MS-63.  Beautiful  toning . 119.00 

1929- D  AU-55  $33;  MS-63.  Lustrous  ....  149.00 

1930  MS-63  . 79.00 

1930- S  MS-63  $159;  MS-64.  Gorgeous  satinlike  lus¬ 
tre  and  frost . 259.00 

1934-D  MS-63  .  129.00 

1936  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  lustrous . 37.00 

1937  MS-63  . 35.00 

1937- D  Three-legged.  AU-50.  Subdued  pale  gray 

and  gold  lustre.  Extremely  popular  issue  among 
collectors . 325.00 

1938- D  MS-63  . 32.00 

JEFFERSON  NICKELS 

1941  Proof-65 . 79.00 

1942  Type  I.  Proof-65  . 79.00 


1941-1942  Proof  Nickel  Special 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer — order  a  1941 
and  1942  Type  I,  and  get  both  for  a  net  price  of  just 
$120.  A  savings  of  $38!  Request  “Proof  Jefferson 
Nickel  Special”  when  ordering. 

1942-P  Type  II.  Proof-64.  Brilliant  with  a  trace  of 
light  golden  toning;  Proof-65.  Free  of  detract¬ 
ing  carbon  spots . 525.00 

1943/2  MS-63.  Gorgeous  frosty  lustre  $485;  MS-64 
(PCGS).  Frosty  and  lustrous.  A  popular  issue  that 
we  have  not  offered  for  quite  some  time,  don't 
delay— they  will  sell  quickly . 565.00 


Great  Books  for  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue 
for  some  really  great  buys  on  interesting 
and  valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 


Pristine  Proof  Nickels  At  Very  Special  Prices! 

At  the  recent  ANA  Convention  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  we  purchased  a  small  group 
of  original  and  beautiful  Proof-65  Jefferson  nickels.  This  neat  little  old-time  hoard 
included  about  twenty-five  1941-dated  coins  and  a  similar  number  of  the  Type 
I  1942  issue. 

The  1941  Proof  nickel  has  a  mintage  of  just  18,720  pieces  and  the  1942  Proof 
29,600.  In  this  day  of  multimillion  Proof  mintages  these  numbers,  by  compari¬ 
son,  seem  very  tiny.  Furthermore,  these  coins  are  very  prone  to  corrosion,  spot¬ 
ting  and  discoloration,  so  one  can  assume  that  from  the  original  mintage  perhaps 
fewer  than  half  of  the  coins  found  today  would  be  attractive  to  collectors.  Since 
these  nickels  are  so  hard  to  find  in  near-perfect  condition,  they  are  are  in  great 
demand  among  collectors  of  complete  Proof  sets  who  must  seek  replacement 
coins  for  pieces  in  sets  which  have  been  mishandled  or  otherwise  impaired 
over  the  years. 

While  not  expensive,  we  find  these  coins  to  be  most  attractive  and  a  good 
value  at  our  regular  single  coin  price  of  $79  each. 

However,  if  you  hurry  (remember  we  have  only  25  of  each  coin  in  stock)  you 
can  purchase  the  pair,  one  each  1941  and  1942  Type  I  Proof-65  Jefferson  nick¬ 
els,  for  only  $120! 

Please,  limit  your  request  to  one  pair  per  order.  Request  “Proof  Jefferson  Nic¬ 
kel  Special"  when  ordering. 
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Half  Dimes 

Halt  dimes  are  among  the  most  ap¬ 
pealing  of  early  American  silver  coins.  A 
nice  collection  of  these  can  be  acquired 
for  reasonable  cost.  We  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  series  for  your  consideration, 
and  suggest  that  the  present  Rare  Coin 
Review  listing  will  make  a  nice  begin¬ 
ning  if  you  are  not  already  collecting  the 
series. 


CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 

1830  AU-55.  A  nice  piece . 295.00 

1833  AU-55.  Lustrous  with  pale  gray  and  gold 
peripheral  toning . 295.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  TYPE 

1837  No  Stars.  VF-30.  Lightly  toned  $135;  AU-50. 

Sharply  struck.  Toned  around  the  periphery  in 
iridescent  hues  $435;  AU-55.  Frosted  devices 
attractively  toned  steel  gray.  Surrounded  by  lus¬ 
trous,  iridescent  surfaces.  A  nice  example  of  this 
popular  issue . 495.00 

1838  No  Drapery.  AU-50.  Smoky  gray  surfaces 

$159;  AU-58.  Frosted  devices  and  surfaces.  Well 
struck  with  full  head  detail  $565;  MS-60.  Full 
original  mint  lustre  highlighted  by  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  Sharply  struck.  A  piece  for  a  high-quality 
type  set  . 650.00 


1854  Arrows.  VF-30  $33;  AU-50.  Lustrous  and  at¬ 
tractively  toned  $159;  AU-55.  Mottled  toning 
$179;  MS-63.  Beautiful  satinlike  lustre  with  a 


whisper  of  golden  iridescence . 995.00 

1856  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  $159;  AU-55.  Mottled  iri¬ 
descent  toning  . 179.00 

1856- 0  AU-55  .  189.00 

1857  VF-30  $33;  EF-40  $79;  EF-45  $89;  AU-50.  A 

nice  example  of  the  issue . 159.00 

1857- 0  EF-45.  Pale  gray . 89.00 


1872- S  Mintmark  Below  Bow.  AU-50  $179.  Brilliant 

with  just  a  tinge  of  light  peripheral  toning;  AU- 
55.  Blazing  brilliance  $195;  MS-63.  Beautiful  full 
mint  frost  and  lustre  lightly  toned  in  golden  iri¬ 
descence.  Scarcer  than  the  Mintmark  Above 
Bow  variety . 995.00 

1873- S  AU-50  $155;  MS-63.  Subdued  mint  lustre 
with  mottled  toning.  Well  struck  .  .  .  .995.00 

Dimes 


1858  EF-45  $89;  AU-50.  Attractively  toned  $159; 
MS-63.  Blazing  mint  brilliance  with  a  halo  of 


golden  peripheral  toning . 995.00 

1858-0  EF-40 . 79.00 


The  following  offering  of  dimes  ranges 
from  the  early  19th  century  down  to  rela¬ 
tively  modern  times.  You  will  find  scarce 
issues,  high  quality  pieces,  and  other 
desirable  coins  offered  for  sale— choice 
pieces  for  the  type  collector  and  spe¬ 
cialist. 


CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 

1829  EF-45.  JR-12.  Medium  gray  surfaces  toned  with 
a  hint  of  sky  blue  iridescence  $215;  AU-55.  JR-6. 
Well  struck.  Toned  in  deep  indigo  blue  and  gray 
hues.  A  piece  for  an  early  type  set  .  .565.00 


1839  No  Drapery.  AU-58.  Fully  lustrous  with  at¬ 
tractive  frosted  devices.  Light  champagne  ton¬ 
ing  $565;  MS-63.  Attractive,  lustrous  surfaces 
toned  in  pale  iridescence.  A  sharply  struck 

example . 995.00 

1839-0  No  Drapery.  AU-58.  Well  struck  with  at¬ 
tractive  iridescent  peripheral  toning  .  .395.00 


1840  No  Drapery.  MS-63.  An  original,  fully  lustrous 
piece  with  charcoal  gray,  rose  and  gold  toning. 


Elusive  this  nice . 995.00 

1840-0  No  Drapery.  EF-45  . 159.00 

1843  AU-50.  Toned  . 159.00 

1844  AU-55.  Gorgeous  iridescent  toning.  A  piece 

with  outstanding  visual  appeal! . 195.00 

1850  AU-50  $159;  AU-55.  Attractive . 189.00 

1 852  AU-55  .  189.00 

1853  Arrrws.  F-15  $23;  VF-30  $33;  EF-45  $89;  About 

Uncirculated-50  . 159.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


1859  Proof-60/63.  Heavily  frosted  devices  are  com¬ 

plemented  by  light  iridescent  toning.  Scarce 
issue . 1,350.00 

1860  AU-50  $145;  AU-55 . 159.00 

1860-0  EF-45 . 95.00 

1861  AU-50  . 145.00 

1862  EF-45  $79;  AU-50  $145;  AU-55  $159;  MS- 

60/63.  Gorgeous  electric  blue  and  light  gray 
toning . 425.00 


1865  MS-63.  Highly  reflective  surfaces  toned  in 
golden  orange  iridescence.  Beautiful,  well- 
struck  frosty  devices . 1,495.00 

A  very  scarce  issue  with  a  total  mintage  of  just  13,500  pieces, 
of  which  500  were  Proofs. 


1868-S  AU-50 . 159.00 

1870  EF-40  $69;  EF-45  $79;  AU-50.  Toned  $145;  AU- 

55.  Blazing  mint  brilliance  and  frost.  Very,  very 
attractive . 159.00 

1871  EF-45  $79;  AU-50  $145;  AU-55  $159;  MS-60. 

Dark  charcoal  toning . 349.00 

1872  AU-50  $145;  About  Uncirculated-55  $159;  MS- 
60  $349;  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  iridescent  toning 

. 995.00 

1872-S  Mintmark  Above  Bow.  AU-50  $155;  AU-55. 
Nicely  toned . 179.00 


ORDER  EARLY! 


1831  AU-55.  JR-1.  Pleasing,  lustrous  surfaces  with 
a  tinge  of  golden  peripheral  toning  $565; 
MS-60.  A  beautifully  toned  piece  with  magen¬ 
ta,  electric  blue,  and  golden  orange  iridescence. 
Well  struck  and  free  of  detracting  marks.  A  price 
for  the  selective  collector  looking  for  strictly 
original  pieces . 895.00 

1833  AU-55.  Frosty  lustre  and  surfaces  toned  with 

a  hint  of  mottled  pastel  iridescence,  mostly 
around  the  peripheries . 565.00 

1834  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous.  Attractively  toned  in  soft 

iridescent  hues . 565.00 

1835  AU-55.  Lustrous  with  a  halo  of  light  cham¬ 

pagne  toning  around  the  periphery.  Well  struck. 
A  nice  example  of  the  type . 565.00 

1836  AU-50.  Subdued  mint  frost  with  steel  gray 

toning . 475.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  TYPE 


1838  Partial  Drapery.  MS-60.  Sharply  struck.  Bril¬ 
liant  devices  surrounded  by  lightly  toned  sur- 
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faces.  Very  scarce,  especially  in  this  high  state 
of  preservation . 1,175.00 


1873-S  Arrows  at  Date.  MS-63.  Subdued  mint  lus¬ 
tre  toned  medium  gray,  rose  and  gold.  Well 
struck . 1,295.00 


1850  MS-64.  Exceptional  quality  rarely  seen!  Beau¬ 
tiful  full  mint  lustre  and  satinlike  surfaces.  Toned 

deep  orange  and  light  green . 1,995.00 

1853  Arrows.  MS-63.  Blazing  mint  lustre  lightly 
toned  around  the  periphery.  Very  popular  type 

issue . 895.00 

1856  Large  Date.  MS-61  (PCGS) . 575.00 

1861  MS-63.  Beautiful  satiny  lustre  with  a  trace  of 
light  toning.  Superb  strike . 695.00 


1865  Proof-63.  Heavily  frosted  devices  com¬ 
plemented  by  highly  reflective  surfaces  attrac¬ 
tively  toned  electric  blue  and  gold.  An 
opportunity  for  the  specialist . 1,295.00 

The  1865  Liberty  Seated  dime  is  a  very  scarce  issue  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  strike  or  Proof.  Just  10,500  pieces  were  struck,  including 
500  as  Proofs. 


1868  Proof-63.  Mirrored  surfaces  deeply  toned  in 
iridescent  and  charcoal  gray  hues.  Scarce  as  a 
Proof,  with  just  600  pieces  struck  .  .  1,150.00 


Scarce  Proof  1873  Arrows  Dime 


1873  Arrows  at  Date.  Proof-63.  Gorgeous  full 
mint  brilliance  and  lustre  laced  with  just  a  hint 
of  fiery  golden  orange  toning.  Superbly  struck 
central  devices  with  attractive  mint  frost.  An  ex¬ 
ceptional  example  of  this  popular  and  highly 
collectible  issue.  Definitely  a  prize  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur!  . 2,250.00 

Just  800  Proofs  were  struck  of  this  first-year-of-issue  With  Ar¬ 
rows  at  Date  variety. 


1875  Proof-63.  Superb  full  mint  frost  on  the  cen¬ 

tral  devices.  Deep  mirrorlike  surfaces  are  attrac¬ 
tively  toned  in  fiery  orange  hues.  Exceptional 
eye  appeal  . 1,150.00 

1875- CC  Mintmark  Above  Bow.  AU-50.  Lustrous 
with  golden  orange  peripheral  toning  225.00 

1876  AU-55  $159;  Proof-60.  Attractive  frosty  devices 
surrounded  by  mirrored  surfaces  .  .  .  .425.00 

1876- CC  AU-58.  Lustrous  and  frosty.  Quite  attrac¬ 
tive.  Sharply  struck . 275.00 

1880  Proof-60  to  63.  Highly  reflective  iridescent 
surfaces.  Scarce  issue . 750.00 

1882  AU-55.  Brilliant  and  lustrous  $159;  MS-63. 
Blazing  full  mint  lustre  nicely  toned  in  pastel 
iridescence.  A  small  mark  on  Liberty's  cheek 


is  all  that  keeps  this  coin  from  an  MS-64  or  bet¬ 
ter  classification . 495.00 

1883  AU-55.  Toned  . 149.00 

1884  Proof-60.  Gunmetal  blue  and  magenta  ton¬ 
ing  highlight  reflective  surfaces . 459.00 


1885  AU-58.  Breathtakingly  beautiful  full  mint  lustre 
toned  in  gorgeous  iridescent  hues  around  the 
peripheries.  Save  for  some  light  rub,  this  piece 
would  easily  grade  MS-63  or  better  $215; 
Proof-60/63.  Exceptional  eye  appeal.  Heavily 
frosted  devices  surrounded  by  deep,  fiery  gold¬ 
en  orange  surfaces.  Well  struck . 675.00 

1887  AU-50  $99;  AU-55.  Full  mint  frost  $139; 

MS-60.  Toned  and  lustrous  $279;  Proof-60/63. 
Subdued  mint  brilliance  toned  in  iridescent 
hues  $675;  MS-63.  Fully  frosted  devices  toned 
in  exquisite  iridescent  hues.  A  gorgeous,  all 
original  piece . 459.00 

1888  MS-63.  Superb  full  mint  frost . 595.00 

1889  Proof-60.  Blazing  mint  brilliance  highlight¬ 
ed  by  a  tinge  of  champagne  toning  .  .459.00 

1890  AU-50  $99;  Proof-60/63.  Deep  mirrored  sur¬ 
faces  toned  around  the  periphery  .  .  .675.00 

1891  Proof-60/63.  Exceptional  full  mint  frost  and 

brilliance.  Well  struck  . 675.00 


BARBER  DIMES 

1892  AU-50 . 89.00 


1896  AU-55  $99;  Proof-63.  Deep  mirrored  surfaces 


ORDER  EARLY! 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


toned  in  blue-green,  orange,  and  rose  irides¬ 
cence.  A  nice  original  piece . 895.00 

1897  MS-60.  Toned . 225.00 

1898  AU-55.  Light  peripheral  toning  99.00 

1899  AU-55.  Brilliant . 99.00 

1901  AU-55  $99;  Proof-63.  Deep  iridescent  toning 
. 895.00 

1902  AU-50 . 89.00 


1905  AU-55.  Beautiful  iridescent  toning  .99.00 
1905-S  AU-50.  Brilliant  with  a  whisper  of  golden 

peripheral  toning . 89.00 

1906  AU-50  $89;  AU-55.  Deep  charcoal  gray  toning 
. 99.00 

1907  AU-55  . 99.00 

1908  AU-55 . 99.00 

1908-S  AU-55.  Lustrous . 109.00 

1909  AU-50  $89;  AU-55.  Peripheral  toning  $99; 

MS-60.  Fully  lustrous . 189.00 

1910  AU-50  $89;  AU-55.  Toned  $99;  MS-60.  Attrac¬ 

tive  light  golden  toning  $225;  MS-63.  Deep  ir¬ 
idescent  toning  . 495.00 

1911  EF-40  $29;  AU-55  . 99.00 

1912  AU-50  $89;  AU-55  $99;  MS-60.  Frosty  and 

lustrous  . 225.00 

1912-D  EF-40  $29;  EF-45  $39;  AU-55  $99;  MS-63. 
Exceptional  satinlike  lustre  with  superb  eye 
appeal  . 495.00 

1913  EF-40  $29;  EF-45  $39;  AU-50  $89;  AU-55  $99; 

MS-60  . 225.00 


1914  AU-50  $89;  AU-55  $99;  Proof-60.  Highly 

reflective  surfaces  toned  in  attractive  rosy  gray 
iridescence . 379.00 

1915  EF-45  $89;  MS-60.  Mottled  toning.  .225.00 

1916  Barber.  Extremely  Fine-40  $29;  AU-55  $99; 

MS-60.  Lustrous . 225.00 


MERCURY  DIMES 

1916  MS-65.  Lustrous  with  light  golden  toning  $295; 
MS-65  Full  Split  Bands  (henceforth  abbreviat¬ 
ed  as  FSB).  This  example  has  pleasing  golden 

gray  surfaces . 475.00 

1916-S  MS-65.  Toned . 295.00 

1920  MS-64  FSB.  Brilliant  and  lustrous  .  .  195.00 

1929  MS-63  FSB.  Fully  lustrous . 59.00 

1929-D  MS-64  FSB.  Brilliant  $195;  MS-65  FSB.  Lus¬ 
trous,  satiny  surfaces  toned  gold  .  .  .  .445.00 
1931-D  MS-65  FSB.  Fully  brilliant  and  lustrous.  Nice 

eye  appeal.  Scarce  this  nice . 695.00 

1934  MS-63 . 52.00 

1935- S  MS-63  $49;  MS-65  FSB.  Lustrous  with  a 

whisper  of  light  champagne  toning  .  .  375.00 

1936  MS-63 . 32.00 

1936- S  MS-63  . 59.00 


1937  MS-63  $32;  Proof-65.  Blazing  full  brilliance. 


Sharply  struck  . 995.00 

1937-S  MS-63 . 39.00 


1938  MS-63  $32;  Proof-63.  Highly  reflective  sur¬ 
faces  slightly  subdued  by  golden  toning  $395; 
Proof-64.  Fully  brilliant  with  frosted  devices 
$475;  Proof-65.  Brilliant  with  traces  of  light  ton¬ 


ing.  Superb  strike . 850.00 

1938-D  MS-63 . 42.00 

1938-S  MS-63  . 75.00 

1939  MS-63  . 27.00 


1939-D  MS-63  $23;  MS-65  FSB.  Lustrous .  179.00 
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1939- S  MS-63  . 49.00 

1M40  MS-63  $22;  Proof-65.  Full  mint  brilliance. 

Frosty  devices . 975.00 

1940- D  MS-63  $35;  MS-63  FSB  $42;  MS-65  FSB. 

Lustrous . 239.00 

1940- S  MS-63  $22;  MS-65 . 69.00 

1941  MS-63  $19;  MS-65  $45;  Proof-65.  Deep,  mir¬ 

rored  surfaces  lightly  toned  with  a  whisper  of 
champagne  iridescence . 975.00 

1941- D  MS-63  $38;  MS-63  FSB . 59.00 

1941- S  MS-63  $22;  MS-65  . 59.00 

1942  MS-63  $27;  Proof-63  $249;  MS-65  $49; 

Proof-65.  Brilliant . 975.00 

1942- D  MS-63  $24;  MS-63  FSB  $49;  MS-65  $75; 

MS-65  FSB . 149.00 

1942- S  MS-63  $27;  MS-65  . 75.00 

1943  MS-63  . 27.00 

1943- D  MS-63  $24;  MS-63  FSB  $29;  MS-64  $35; 

MS-65  $59;  MS-65  FSB . 110.00 

1943- S  MS-63  $27;  MS-65  FSB  . 195.00 

1944  MS-63  $22;  MS-65  . 75.00 

1944- D  MS-63  $22;  MS-63  FSB  $59;  MS-65  FSB. 

Attractive . 99.00 

1944- S  MS-63  $22;  MS-64 . 37.00 

1945  MS-63  $19;  MS-65  . 75.00 

1945- D  MS-60  $13;  MS-63  $19;  MS-65  .  .  .49.00 

1945-S  MS-63  $22;  MS-65 . 79.00 

20-Cent  Pieces 

This  short-lived  series  was  made  for 
only  a  few  years.  We  offer  for  sale  sever¬ 
al  interesting  examples,  with  emphasis 
on  higher  grade  pieces. 

1875-CC  AU-55.  Beautiful  full  mint  frost  still  visi¬ 
ble  on  this  piece.  Slight  weakness  in  strike  in 
the  breast  feather  detail  on  the  eagle.  Soft  cham¬ 
pagne  toning . 455.00 

1875-S  AU-50.  Toned  $450;  AU-55.  Medium  gold¬ 
en  gray  toning.  Lustrous  $550;  AU-58.  Well 
struck  with  full  mint  lustre.  Light  pastel  toning 
$650;  MS-60.  Blazing  mint  brilliance.  Frosty  lus¬ 
tre.  Nice  eye  appeal . 895.00 


Quarter  Dollars 

DRAPED  BUST,  HERALDIC  EAGLE 
QUARTERS 

Scarce  1804  Quarter 


1804  VF-20.  A  nice  specimen  of  this  low  mintage 
issue,  a  coin  which  is  popular  not  only  for  this 
reason  but  because  of  its  status  as  the  first  year 
of  the  Draped  Bust  obverse  in  combination  with 

the  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse . 3,650.00 

M05  G-4  $  >9;  F-12  . 429.00 

1807  VF-30.  A  problem-free  circulated  early-date 
quarter  dollar  which  exhibits  nice,  even  gray 

. 895.00 


CAPPED  BUST,  LARGE  DIAMETER 
QUARTERS 


1818  VG-8 . 75.00 

1819  EF-45.  Sharply  struck  and  well-centered  with 

strong  detail  overall  . 619.00 

1821  VG-8  $69;  EF-40  . 595.00 


1825/4  AU-50.  Well-struck  and  attractively  toned, 
with  much  original  lustre  remaining  in  protected 
areas.  A  sharp  coin  for  only  . 1,250.00 


1828  EF-45  $595;  AU-50.  Attractive  and 
problem-free  . 1,295.00 

CAPPED  BUST,  SMALL  DIAMETER 
QUARTERS 

1834  AU-55  . 695.00 


Ken  Luckey  Writes 

The  following  letter  is  from  Ken  Luckey: 

"I  just  finished  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  66 
for  the  first  time  through.  Actually,  it  takes  several 
readings  to  absorb,  and,  as  usual,  I  am  impressed 
and  very  pleased.  As  I  mentioned  to  Tom  Becker 
on  the  telephone,  it  is  superb,  and  I  hope  you  will 
keep  more  issues  coming.  It  is  much  more  inform¬ 
ative  and  educational  than  the  other  periodicals  I 
subscribe  to. 

"I  am  also  glad  to  see  a  sensible  article  on  'Coin 
Design  Change.'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  see  few 
such  examples  of  intelligent  writing. 

''It  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone  writing  an  inquiry, 
such  as  the  one  in  your  Question  and  Answer  For- 
em,  expecting  publications  for  free.  Your  polite  an¬ 
swer  is  commendable.  Finally,  your  restraint  in  not 
answering  the  comment  regarding  the  guest  editori¬ 
al  in  Coin  World  seems  to  be  in  line  with  your  usual 
courtesy.  Only  a  person  of  rather  low  mentality 
would  write  such  an  article  and  then  be  afraid  to 
sign  it. 

''In  the  coin  hobby,  the  pluses  far  outnumber  the 
minuses,  and  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  pleased 
keep  writing  for  those  of  us  who  wish  to  be  in¬ 
formed  and  educated." 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


LIBERTY  SEATED  QUARTERS 
Scarce  1840-0  Quarter 


1840-0  No  Drapery.  MS-60/63.  An  attractive,  lus¬ 
trous  example  of  the  first  New  Orleans  Mint  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  quarter.  In  Uncirculated,  specialists 
consider  this  variety  to  be  quite  rare.  The  coin 
offered  here  is  also  highlighted  by  the  presence 
of  a  recut  "0"  in  the  date.  A  classic  coin  for  the 
price  of  only . 2,495.00 

Gorgeous  1844  Quarter 


1844  MS-60.  A  very  attractive,  boldly-struck  coin 
that  has  toned  to  lovely  muted  shades  of  laven¬ 


der  and  gold.  A  great  value,  only  .  .  .649.00 

1845  AU-55  . 295.00 

1846  EF-45 . 119.00 

1850  AU-50.  Attractive  and  sharp  . 329.00 


Mint  State  1853  Quarter 


1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  VF-30  $49;  AU-50  $349; 

AU-55  $425;  MS-60/63.  Attractive  gray  toning 
with  underlying  lustre.  This  example  is  boldly 
struck . 1,295.00 

1854  Arrows.  EF-40  $59;  MS-60.  Lightly  cleaned, 

$795;  a  lustrous  MS-60  example  with  recut  date 
and  arrows . 1,125.00 


A  Letter  From  Weimar  White 

The  following  letter  from  Weimar  White,  the  well- 
known  author  on  Liberty  Seated  coinage,  was  re¬ 
cently  received  by  Liz  Arlin,  in  connection  with  her 
Want  List  service; 

"Dear  Liz, 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  my  recent  purchase  of 
the  1875-CC  below  bow  mintmark  dime.  I  have 
waited  a  long  time  to  get  an  Uncirculated  speci¬ 
men  of  this  unappreciated  rarity  in  Mint  State  con¬ 
dition.  Thanks  to  you  and  your  firm  for  locating  this 
very  nice  Liberty  Seated  dime  for  me. 

"Sincerely,  (signed)  Weimar  White." 
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Rare  1854  Proof  Quarter 


1854  Arrows  at  Date.  Proof-63.  Attractive  lilac 
and  gray  toning.  A  very  beautiful  example  on 
an  exceedingly  rare  coin,  an  issue  of  which  no 
more  than  a  dozen  or  so  other  Proofs  are  known. 
The  With  Arrows  feature  gives  the  piece  addi¬ 
tional  importance.  A  prime  rarity  for  the  spe¬ 


cialist  or  type  set  collector . 14,500.00 

1855  Arrows.  AU-5 5  . 295.00 

1856  AU-50  $175;  AU-55  .  195.00 


Gem  Proof-65  1856  Quarter 


1856  Proof-65.  A  gem  specimen  with  light 
golden  toning.  Probably  not  more  than  two  doz¬ 
en  exist  today,  and  we  doubt  if  more  than  a 
handful  of  those  could  equal  this  coin  in  terms 
of  preservation.  A  top  quality  coin  of  great  rari¬ 
ty.  Only  a  few  1856  Proof  sets  were  issued,  in 
an  era  when  sets  were  not  readily  available  to 
collectors.  The  appearance  of  this  coin  should 
be  viewed  as  a  golden  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  rare  prize . 6,950.00 


1857  AU-50  $175;  MS-60.  Typical  soft  strike  through 


arrows  on  reverse . 495.00 

1859  AU-55  . 259.00 

1859-0  MS-60.  Radiant  blue  peripheral  toning  high¬ 
lights  this  Liberty  Seated  quarter  .  .  .  1,195.00 


1860  MS-60.  Sharply  struck . 495.00 

1861  AU-50  . 175.00 

1865  AU-50.  Beautiful  rainbow  toning.  .  .299.00 

1875  EF-45 . 115.00 

1876  AU-50  $175;  AU-55.  Recut  "6"  in  date  $195; 

MS-60.  Obverse  field  nicks  $439;  MS-60, 
problem-free . 495.00 

1876-CC  AU-50  . 215.00 


1876-S  MS-60  $495;  MS-63.  Original  and  lustrous, 
sure  to  please  . 1,650.00 


1877  MS-63/64.  Beautiful  subdued  gold  and  lilac 
toning  highlight  this  wire-rimmed  beauty. 
$1,750;  MS-64.  Generous  amounts  of  frosty  sil¬ 
ver  lustre  peek  from  under  blue  and  magenta 

toning.  A  stunning,  gem  coin . 1,995.00 

1877-CC  AU-55  $179;  MS-63.  Bright  and  original 
with  pale  golden  peripheral  toning.  A  choice 
example  of  this  popular  Carson  City  quarter 
dollar . 1,995.00 


1878-CC  MS-60.  A  pleasing  and  original  coin  with 
nice  mint  lustre . 525.00 


Gem  1883  Quarter 


1883  MS-65/67.  A  gem  specimen,  superb  in 
every  respect.  Gorgeous  lilac  toning  changes  to 
sky  blue  at  the  borders,  and  brilliant  original 
mint  lustre  underlies  the  toning  on  both  sides. 
Certainly  one  of  the  finest  known  of  this  scarce 
Philadelphia  Mint  issue,  of  which  slightly  more 
than  14,000  business  strikes  were  made.  A  con¬ 
noisseur's  delight . 3,995.00 


Great  Books  for  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue 
for  some  really  great  buys  on  interesting 
and  valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 


1886  Proof-60/63.  A  truly  beautiful  example  of  19th- 
century  Proof  coinage.  Deep  mirror  fields  and 
frosty  devices  add  to  the  cameo-like  appearance 
of  this  coin.  A  few  tiny  rim  depressions,  as 
struck,  are  all  that  keep  this  coin  from  a  much 


higher  grade.  A  buyer's  opportunity.  .750.00 

1891  AU-50  . 139.00 

BARBER  QUARTERS 

1892  AU-55  $185;  MS-60  $315;  MS-63.  Yours  for 

only . 750.00 

1893  Proof-60.  This  date  has  a  very  low  mintage 

of  only  792  pieces . 425.00 


1893-0  MS-60/63  $395;  MS-63.  Brilliant,  with  hints 


of  golden  toning  on  the  reverse . 750.00 

1895-0  MS-60/63  425.00 

1898  EF-40  $89;  AU-50  $149;  AU-55 _ 185.00 

1898-0  AU-55 . 215.00 

1899  AU-55  . 185.00 

1901  AU-55  .  185.00 


1902  AU-50  $149;  AU-55  $185;  MS-63.  A  brilliant, 
blazing  center  surrounded  by  a  gold  and  blue 


halo  of  color . 750.00 

1903  AU-50  . 149.00 

1903-0  AU-55  .  185.00 

1906-D  AU-50  . 149.00 

1907  AU-50  $149;  AU-55  $185;  MS-63  .  .  750.00 

1908  AU-55  .  185.00 

1908-D  AU-55  .  185.00 


1908-0  MS-63.  A  sharp  and  lustrous  New  Orleans 

Mint  quarter . 750.00 

1909  MS-60 . 315.00 

1910-D  MS-63.  A  nice,  high-grade  Denver  Mint 
quarter . 750.00 
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Reminiscences  of  a  Collector 

A  1913  Buffalo  nickel  got  him  started— 

Seventy  years  later  Emil  Voigt  is  still  going  strong 

By  Emil  Voigt,  NLG 


"The  die 
had  been 
cast— 
somehow, 
sometime, 

I  would 
assemble  a 
date  and 
mintmark 
collection 
of  [Morgan 
dollars].." 


Emil  Voigt  has  been  prominent  on  the  numisma¬ 
tic  scene  for  a  long  time,  and  has  been  in  the  heart 
of  many  situations  and  activities,  particularly  in  and 
around  the  New  York  City  area.  He  shares  with  Rare 
Coin  Review  readers  some  reminiscences. 

When  does  a  reminiscence  begin — with 
me,  it  began  at  the  age  of  four.  My  un¬ 
cle  presented  me  with  a  brand  new, 
just  minted  (the  term  Mint  State  was  unknown)  1913 
Type  I  Buffalo  nickel!  Although  I  was  not  aware  of 
it  at  the  time,  to  a  small  boy  who  was  born  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Indian  Head  cent  and  the  debut  of 
the  Lincoln  Head  cent,  it  became  my  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  life-long  study  of  numismatics.  The  nic¬ 
kel  with  the  Indian  Head  obverse  and  the  bison  re¬ 
verse  was  a  symbolic  representation  of  true 
Americana. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  grown  up  with 
numismatics  in  the  great  days.  It  was  a  time  when 
art  on  coinage  by  eminent  sculptors  in  the  private 
walks  of  life  were  being  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Mint.  The  legendary  names  of  these  figures 
parade  in  rapid  succession  before  my  eyes,  Augustus 
Saint-Caudens,  James  Earle  Fraser,  Adolph  Wein¬ 
man,  Hermon  A.  MacNeil  and  the  gentle,  unassum¬ 
ing  Anthony  de  Francisci.  Truly,  it  was  a  period  in 
this  century  during  which  "Coinage  in  the  Classi¬ 
cal  Tradition"  held  sway  for  an  all  too  brief  space 
of  time! 

The  1916  trio  of  new  coin  denominations  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Liberty  Head  dime,  Standing  Liberty 
quarter  and  Walking  Liberty  half  dollar  were  a  prel¬ 
ude  to  the  spectre  of  World  War  I  looming  on  the 
horizon.  The  designs  also  became  a  reflection  of 
the  American  people  as  they  entered  the  conflict. 
Sacrifices  of  family  conditions  at  home  and  the  loss 
of  loved  ones  abroad  had  to  be  made.  The  war  loans 
and  victory  liberty  loans  of  1917,  1918  and  1919  even 
reached  the  children  in  elementary  schools.  They 
began  to  realize  the  value  of  money  as  a  vehicle 
of  exchange  and  also  the  means  to  convey  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  liberty  in  design. 

It  was  soon  1921  and  with  it  same  the  last  dying 
gasp  of  the  dollar  design  in  use  since  1878  when 
first  executed  by  George  T.  Morgan.  Post-war  feel¬ 
ing  ran  high,  and  the  public  was  ready  for  a  coin 
to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  the  imperialistic  German  government  and 
the  government  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  stage  was  now  set  to  produce  the  "Peace  dol¬ 
lar"  whir  h  would  then  be  the  final  silver  coin  de- 
nom i nation  to  join  the  elite  classical  traditional 
coinage 


Records  reveal  that  the  origin 
of  this  beautiful  coin  em¬ 
blematic  of  peace  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Farran  Zerbe  at  the 
1920  ANA  convention.  Models 
submitted  by  Anthony  de  Fran¬ 
cisci  received  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  approval  in  open 
competition.  The  first  coins  dat¬ 
ed  1921  were  struck  in  artistic 
high  relief  but  were  modified  in 
1922  in  accordance  with  coin¬ 
age  requirements.  Truly,  it  can 
be  recorded  that  the  Peace  dol¬ 
lar  was  a  product  of  that  era 
when  medallic  art  graced  coin¬ 
age  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  man;y  years  before  I 
had  peronal  contact  by  cor¬ 
respondence  with  this  famous 
medalist  and  sculptor,  thereby 
also  establishing  a  lasting  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  with  Teresa  de 
Francisci,  the  lady  who  per¬ 
sonified  "Peace"  on  the  silver 
dollar. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  no  mere 
coincidence  that  silver  denomi¬ 
nations  issued  before  and  after 
the  First  World  War  are  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  emerging  national  patri¬ 
otic  fervor.  I  believe  that  for  me 
the  seed  was  sown,  to  be  a  devotee  of  the  beauty 
portrayed  by  the  allegorical  figure  on  coinage  for 
at  that  time  I  began  to  emerge  as  a  numismatist! 

I  believe  it  was  1923  when  I  made  my  first  con¬ 
tact  with  B.  Max  Mehl,  owner  and  manager  of  The 
Numismatic  Company  of  Texas  (unincorporated), 
which  was  formerly  The  Numismatic  Bank  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  I  purchased  his  Star  Coin  Book  (21st 
edition,  No.  50488,  no  date),  and  encyclopedia  of 
rare  American  and  foreign  coins,  at  50  cents,  which 
included  prices  paid  for  coins  listed.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  his  condition  terms:  Proof,  Uncirculat¬ 
ed,  Fine,  Good,  Fair,  and  Poor.  Some  highlights  of 
his  buying  prices  were:  1877  Indian  Head  cent  5c 
to  25c,  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel  $50,  1894-S  mint 
dime  $50  to  $100,  1893  Isabella  quarter  30c  to  50c, 
1794  silver  dollar  $25  to  $50,  1804  silver  dollar 
$500  to  $1,250,  and  the  1895  Proof  only  dollar  $1.25 
to  $2.  This  last  item  would  pique  my  interest  some 
years  later  when  I  tried  to  complete  an  Uncirculat¬ 
ed  set  of  Morgan  silver  dollars! 

Some  time  later  I  did  purchase  price  lists  from 


1925  through  1942  at  10c  each.  Needless  to  say, 
I  did  find  a  number  of  coins  on  my  want  list  such 
as  Bust  and  Seated  Liberty  half  dollars  which 
pleased  me  very  much.  The  last  time  I  was  to  meet 
with  Max  Mehl  personally  was  as  an  exhibitor  at 
the  1952  ANA  convention  in  New  York  City.  He 
proudly  showed  my  an  1855  Wass,  Molitor  &  Com¬ 
pany  $50  territorial  gold  coin,  which  was  recently 
acquired.  Max  was  a  small  wiry  person,  a  good 
salesman,  and  a  shrewd  businessman.  He  will  long 
be  remembered  for  his  many  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments  with  offers  to  buy  the  legendary  1913  Liber¬ 
ty  nickel! 

The  next  decade  and  a  half,  1925  to  1940, 
represented  formative  years  for  my  hobbies  and  my 
destined  Horatio  Alger  future.  In  1926  I  was  excised 
to  the  world  of  philately  when  attending  the  Inter¬ 
national  Philatelic  Exhibition  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  New  York  City.  The  White  Plains  sou¬ 
venir  sheet  was  my  first  acquisition,  and  from  then 
on  I  collected  United  States  worldwide  stamp  is¬ 
sues.  My  favorites  were  stamps  of  a  com- 
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memorative  nature,  particularly  if  they  related  to 
coinage.  With  the  age  of  space  exploration,  I  be¬ 
came  an  aerophilatelist  concentrating  on  air  mail, 
zeppelin,  rocket  and  space  flight  issues  up  to  the 
present  day. 

With  the  receipt  of  my  1926  to  1927  chauffeur 
license  metal  tag,  began  a  “love  affair  with  the  au¬ 
tomobile"  which  recalls  a  jointly-owned  Stutz  Bear¬ 
cat  and  a  Hudson  Boattail  speedster.  The  time 
devoted  to  repairs  and  tuning  up  these  "heaps  left 
for  the  junkyard"  was  a  labor  of  love.  The  time  fi¬ 
nally  came  when  they  were  eligible  for  driving,  and 
60  mph  on  a  dirt  track  was  an  exhilarating  ex¬ 
perience  in  those  days!  This  was  a  brief  interlude 
in  my  collecting  reminiscence,  but  it  did  have  a  def¬ 
inite  effect  on  my  future  hobby  career. 

My  collecting  interest  was  wide  and  varied  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  life,  but  somehow  always  inter¬ 
woven  with  numismatics.  Whether  it  be  metal 
chauffeur  tags  or  early  post  cards  of  famous  per¬ 
sons,  inventors,  statues,  buildings  or  world  fair  mem¬ 
orabilia,  they  would  all  prove  to  be  an  ideal  sup¬ 
plement  for  numismatic  exhibits  in  future  years. 

Graduation  from  high  school  and  some  of  the 
events  which  followed  were  to  contribute  in  no 
small  way  to  the  molding  of  my  future.  The  Jazz 
Age  with  the  Charleston  and  the  Black  Bottom, 
Cake-eater  and  Collegian,  quickly  became  the  "in 
thing"  for  young  people.  Yes,  prosperity  was  on  the 
horizon,  but  inflation  reached  a  disastrous  climax 
with  the  1929  stock  market  crash.  Ominous  clouds 
of  foreboding  became  a  reality  and  the  Great 
Depression  was  upon  us. 

The  period  1932  to  1933  saw  banks  toppling  by 
the  hundreds  all  over  the  country,  and  the  crashes 
in  Detroit  brought  the  situation  uncomfortably  close 
to  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
A  "bank  holiday"  was  then  proclaimed  by  our  New 
Deal  president,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the 
government  went  to  work  during  the  general  shut¬ 
down  to  salvage  the  existing  banking  system  and 
to  repair  it  where  it  was  most  damaged. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important,  price-lifting 
measures  put  into  operation  was  the  suspension  of 
the  gold  standard,  followed  by  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and, 
eventually,  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  The 
NRA  armband  I  wore  during  the  big  parade  down 
Fifth  Avenue  is  among  my  numismatic  souvenirs! 

The  unemployed  were  selling  apples  on  Wall 
Street — there  was  no  welfare  state  and  a  tremendous 
personal  sacrifice  was  made  by  each  individual  to 
survive  the  pangs  of  poverty.  I  was  among  the  for¬ 
tunate,  with  youth  on  my  side,  being  employed  by 
one  of  the  foremost  banks  in  the  financial  district. 
While  in  this  area,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gut- 
tag  Brothers  on  Beaver  Street  where  I  acquired  their 
book  Coins  of  the  Americas,  1924  edition  with  Un¬ 
circulated  buying  prices  included.  Needless  to  say, 
through  the  years  that  followed,  numerous  coins 
were  purchased  from  them,  including  an  1854 
three-dollar  gold  piece,  which  I  treasure  to  this  day. 

For  me  to  embark  on  a  banking  career  after 
specialized  training  in  the  field  of  architecture  was 
quite  a  change.  In  retrospect,  the  change  was  right. 
After  two  nights  a  week  for  four  years  I  received  my 
certificate  in  1932  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  and  was  ready  for  the  world  of  finance  and 
a  secure  future. 

Health,  strength  and  physical  culture  always  did 
attract  my  attention,  and  many  a  lunch  hour  was 
spent  down  at  Bowling  Green  listening  to  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  this  practice.  Bernarr  MacFadden,  Earle 
Liederman,  Siegmund  Breibart,  Charles  Atlas,  and 
the  great  Sugene  Sandow  of  England  were  the  out¬ 
standing  physical  culturists  of  the  day.  A  "sound 
mind  and  sound  body"  were  an  inspirational  ele¬ 
ment  to  be  considered  in  the  course  of  living. 

Preparation  for  the  United  States  Olympic  trials, 
for  the  event  to  be  held  in  1932  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal¬ 


ifornia,  occupied  most  of  my  spare  time.  It  was  a 
grueling  experience  in  gymnastics,  flying  rings,  side 
and  long  horse,  parallel  bars,  and  horizontal  bar, 
but  one  to  be  long  remembered.  At  the  time,  I  was 
a  participating  member  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Gymnastic  Union. 

From  a  numismatic  point  of  view,  it  afforded  me 
another  topic  to  be  collected.  The  award  certificates 
and  medal  lie  emblems  received  were  the  basis  for 
the  pursuit  of  Olympic  memorabilia  up  to  1984, 
when  the  event  was  again  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
California— 52  years  later! 

In  order  to  show  a  diversification  of  collecting 
interest,  which  I  am  sure  all  hobbyists  experience, 

I  have  digressed  somewhat  from  my  main  topic, 
numismatics.  During  the  ensuing  period  of  time, 

I  became  involved  with  five  other  young  men  in 
a  date  collection  of  Indian  Head  and  Lincoln  Head 
cents.  We  had  informal  meetings  at  the  home  of 
each  member.  The  date  collecting  interest  rapidly 
expanded  to  nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters— half  dol¬ 
lars  were  beyond  our  budget  capacity  in  the  lean 
years.  A  problem  began  to  develop  as  how  to  ex¬ 
hibit  our  collection  properly  and  in  sequence. 

It  must  be  remembered,  these  were  the  days  be¬ 
fore  the  blue  Whitman  coin  folders,  and  later  the 
more  sophisticated  American  and  National  binders. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention;  one  of  our 
members  was  a  machinist  and  he  proceeded  to 
stamp  our  black  cardboard  pages  (8"  X  10")  with 
a  template  which  was  the  exact  size  for  each  coin 
denomination.  The  back  of  the  board  was  covered 
with  heavy  paper  which  permitted  the  coin  to  be 
pushed  out  for  examination.  Of  course,  only  one 
side  could  be  viewed,  obverse  or  reverse,  prefera¬ 
bly  the  side  with  mintmark.  In  addition,  the  date 
and  mintmark  of  each  coin  was  handwritten  by 
each  member  in  black  India  ink  and  then  pasted 
on  the  board. 

It  was  an  ingenious  innovation  and  it  served  our 
purpose.  Hindsight  is  better  than  foresight,  and 
many  times  I  have  thought  of  the  royalties  that  could 
have  been  realized  by  our  group  if  this  invention 
had  been  patented!  The  original  boards  and  bind¬ 
er  were  examined  by  Dave  Bowers  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  and  I  am  sure 
he  also  recognized  the  full  potential. 

The  next  decade  in  my  personal  life  would  prove 
to  be  busy  and  eventful.  Marriage  to  my  devoted 
wife  Irma,  the  rearing  of  two  active  sons,  Emil  Jr. 
and  Richard,  in  addition  to  an  Irish  setter,  made  life 
worth  living.  Priorities  were  put  in  context  and  there 
was  a  lull  in  my  collecting  activity. 

While  employed,  I  was  given  an  opportnity  to 
continue  my  college  education  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  at  night,  the  hard  way!  I  owe  much  to  my  wife 
for  her  understanding  during  this  period  of  time. 
Three  to  four  nights  each  week  for  almost  ten  years 
placed  some  restrictions  on  social  events.  It  was 
work,  school,  and  study;  but  the  goals  set  for  our 
future  were  in  sight. 

Once  again,  our  future  plans  were  interrupted 
when  the  ugly  spectre  of  World  War  II  loomed  on 
the  horizon.  The  memories  of  World  War  I,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Third  Reich  and  his 
dream  of  world  power  were  ominous.  The  United 
States  entered  the  war  in  1941  with  the  Japanese 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  Eventually,  the 
turbulent  years  of  living  through  to  1945,  when 
peace  was  finally  declared,  became  past  hisory.  It 
was  during  this  disturbing  period  of  time  that  in¬ 
terest  in  a  hobby  provided  the  therapy  and  personal 
zest  for  living. 

Interest  was  rekindled  in  my  silver  dollar  collec¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  started  at  an  earlier  date.  I 
can  remember  1935  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  A  request 
came  from  a  friend  to  obtain  25  silver  dollars  at 
the  bank  as  an  anniversary  gift.  Lo  and  behold,  in 
exchange  for  paper  currency,  I  received  25  of  the 
most  beautiful  silver  dollars  I  had  ever  experienced 


seeing.  They  were  all  Morgan  types  (Morgan  was 
a  Mint  engraver  who  has  left  an  impression  on  me 
to  this  day)  and  in  addition,  all  were  1878,  Seven 
Feathers  variety,  in  prooflike  condition!  The  die  had 
been  cast.  Somehow,  sometime,  I  would  assemble 
a  date  and  mintmark  collection  of  his  magnificent 
denomination. 

To  assemble  a  complete  collection  in  top  condi¬ 
tion  required  the  patience  of  a  saint  and  constant 
correspondence  with  collectors  and  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  was  busy  trading 
duplicates  in  order  to  diversify  into  Philadelphia, 
Carson  City,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  varieties.  In  this  way,  I  was  fortunate  to  be  in 
a  position  to  examine  literally  thousands  of  silver 
dollars  to  meet  the  standards  set  by  me  for  the  best 
specimens  available. 

One  must  be  old  enough  to  remember  that  in 
the  1930  to  1940  era,  silver  dollars  were  a  maligned 
and  neglected  series.  The  only  purpose  they  ap¬ 
parently  served  was  to  lie  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  Treasury  vaults  to  support  the  backing  given  the 
Silver  Certificates  then  in  circulation.  Nevertheless, 
the  collecting  of  silver  dollars  began  a  love  affair 
second  only  to  that  with  my  wife,  which  happily 
has  improved  with  age! 

Through  correspondence  and,  later,  personal 
meeting,  the  Morgan  dollar  chase  brought  me  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  numismatic  greats  of  the 
period.  These  men  included:  M.H.  Bolender,  Dan 
Brown,  Art  Kagin,  "Gentleman"  Jim  Kelly,  Abe 
Kosoff,  Al  Overton,  Norman  Shultz,  and  John  Zug, 
to  name  just  a  few.  Some  have  now  passed  on  to 
that  "numismatic  valhalla"  and  some  are  still  with 
us  to  leave  their  mark  in  the  collecting  fraternity. 

With  experience,  I  became  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
cept  known  as  "condition  census"  today.  Certain 
dates  and  mints  were  found  with  predominantly  soft 
strikes,  although  in  Uncirculated  condition.  Other 
were  found  sharply  struck  or  in  prooflike  condition. 

The  semantics  of  Mint  State  ratings  were  simple; 
Good,  Fine,  and  Uncirculated.  All  that  was  required 
of  a  coin  is  that  it  should  be  visually  pleasing  to 
the  naked  eye  and  not  subjected  to  highly  magni¬ 
fied  examination  for  microscopic  defects!  It  was  a 
different  world,  and  the  joy  of  collecting  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  simple  rules.  Whether  our  pursuit  of  the 
"impossible  dream"  in  coin  grading  is  possible  in 
accordance  with  present-day  standards  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  became  aware  of  the  rar¬ 
ity  of  many  so  called  common  date  Morgan  dol¬ 
lars,  the  values  and  scarcity  of  which  were  in  di¬ 
rect  contradiction  to  tha  given  in  the  contemporary 
coin  catalogues.  The  1889-CC,  1893-S,  1895  and 

1903- 0  coins  were  conspicuous  examples  of  great 
varieties  at  that  time. 

We  all  know  what  happened  when  the  "Christ¬ 
mas  Dollars"  of  1962  were  released.  The  Treasury 
Department  bags  contained  1898-0,  1902-0, 

1904- 0,  and  the  very  scarce  1903-0.  Once  these 
key  dates  were  released,  three  and  four  figure  price 
tags  melted  away  in  a  few  days. 

This  is  past  history,  although  the  1893-S  and  1895 
issues  have  survived  the  test  of  time.  The  1893-S 
is  a  very  scarce  date  in  any  grade— this  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  coins  in  Uncirculated  condition.  The 
few  true  Uncirculated  1893-S  dollars  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  examine,  have  revealed  a  soft  strik¬ 
ing  of  the  eagle's  breast  feathers.  Of  course,  there 
is  always  the  rare  exception. 

The  1895  Philadelphia  Mint  Morgan  dollar  is  an¬ 
other  story!  Very  early  in  my  search  for  each  date 
and  mint  mark,  it  became  apparent  that  the  12,000 
recorded  business  strikes  for  this  coin  were  just  not 
available  on  the  market.  In  addition,  the  $15  value 
placed  on  the  1895  coin  year  after  year  in  the  coin 
catalogue  for  Uncirculated  strikes  was  a  decidely 
misleading. 

The  date  did  not  appear  in  Uncirculated  or  any 
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other  buMness  strike  condition,  with  the  exception 
ot  a  tew  contrived  or  altered  coins  with  the  O  or 
S  mintmarks  skillfully  removed.  It  was  my  consid¬ 
ered  opinion  at  the  time  that  twelve  $1,000  bags 
ot  1 895  Morgan  dollars  had  either  been  melted  un¬ 
der  the  Pittman  Act  ot  1918  or  were  still  hidden 
in  the  deep  recess  ot  the  vaults  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department. 

My  triend,  Cyrus  Phillips,  was  also  interested  in 
the  series  at  this  time  and  we  decided  the  logical 
direction  to  follow  was  the  auction  route.  Thus  be¬ 
gan  a  number  of  successful  bids  at  auction  sales 
where  the  1895  Proof  Morgan  dollar  made  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  From  1944  through  1945,  half  a  dozen 
pieces  were  awarded  to  us,  and  we  began  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  reputation  for  promoting  this  particular 
date.  I  recall  that  Abe  Kosoff  commented  on  our 
paricipation  in  an  April  19,  1967  Coin  World 
column.  The  venture  served  its  purpose,  and  we 
were  able  to  trade  off  our  duplicates  and  retain  what 
we  considered  best  for  our  separate  collections. 

Approximately  a  quarter  century  later,  a  complete 
inventory  of  all  silver  dollars  remaining  in  the  vaults 
was  made  by  the  Treasury  Department.  It  was  decid¬ 
ed  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  coins  by  a  General 
Services  Administration  sale,  which  would  offer 
them  to  the  public.  Together  with  the  discovery  of 
the  LaVere  Redfield  hoard  and  its  disposal,  also  to 
the  public,  the  1895  Morgan  was  truly  among  the 
missing.  It  would  seem  that  the  final  audits  of  these 
two  vast  holdings  lends  credence  and  some  cer¬ 
tification  to  my  convictions.  I  did  note  a  few  reports 
of  an  1895  dollar  discovery  in  Uncirculated  condi¬ 
tion,  but  am  unable  to  comment,  not  having  ex¬ 
amined  the  coin  personally. 

In  retrospect,  my  thinking  relative  to  the  rarity  of 
the  1895  business  strike  dollar  appears  to  have  been 
justified.  It  was  axiomatic  that  in  order  to  comlete 
a  collection  of  Morgan  dollars  in  all  dates  and  mint 
marks,  it  would  be  necessary  at  that  time  to  obtain 
the  1895  in  Proof  condition.  The  12,000  business 
strikes  recorded  presents  an  enigma  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  puzzle  numismatic  scholars  and  research¬ 
ers  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  fact  that  approximate¬ 
ly  only  500  Proofs  are  extant,  limiting  the  number 
of  complete  collections  of  the  Morgan  dollar  to  that 
number. 

After  10  long  years,  what  was  a  dream  in  1935 
became  a  reality  in  1945  and  I  felt  a  sense  of  satis¬ 
faction  upon  the  completion  of  my  goal.  The  results 
of  a  patient  quesst  for  perfection  were  reflected  in 
the  over-all  condition  of  the  coins.  Let  the  records 
show,  I  took  the  road  and  did  it  my  way! 

During  the  year  1944  I  finally  decided  to  become 
a  member  of  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  decision  I  was  never  to  regret.  It  gave 
me  a  close-up  view  and  a  never  ending  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  scolars  of  the  numismatic  world.  My 
interests  became  more  varied:  United  States, 
foriegn,  medieval,  and  ancient  coinage;  paper,  co¬ 
lonial,  obsolete,  fractional,  and  legal  tender;  medal- 
lie  art  and  medals,  tokens;  you  name  it,  I  collected 
and  studied  it,  and  in  the  process  formed  a  numis¬ 
matic  library. 

Correspondence  and,  later,  personal  contact  took 
place  with  Lew  Reagan,  general  secretary  of  the 
ANA,  and  Burton  H.  Saxton,  advertising  manager, 
who  were  two  dedicated  workers  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  was  also  my  privilege  to  know  on  a  personal 
basis  the  ANA  presidents  of  the  time,  many  of 
which  are  presently  pictured  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
at  headquarters.  I  can  safely  say  that  the  influence 
of  these  men  were  a  guide  to  my  future. 

For  me,  the  educational  features  of  numismatics 
would  fall  in  the  area  of  exhibiting— whether  at  lo- 
ral,  regional  ,  or  national  conventions.  It  was  one 
sure  way  to  interest  the  public,  of  all  races,  creeds, 
and  vocations,  to  engage  in  a  cultural  hobby. 

I  first  entered  the  ANA  convention  exhibiting  are- 
n-i  in  1947  at  the  shew  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 


S'  >  me,  it  was  a  great  big  family  affair,  made 
up  of  friendly  bourse  dealers  and  members  anx¬ 
ious  to  share  their  knowledge  with  all  and  sundry. 
It  was  during  the  ANA  convention  in  1948  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts  that  I  met  two  gentlemen 
of  the  "old  school,"  one  of  whom  was  George 
Bauer,  who  approached  the  90-year-old  mark.  In 
conversation  with  him,  I  received  his  personal  sou¬ 
venir  medal  featuring  a  silver  decadrachm  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  inscribed: 
"George  J.  Bauer,  Numismatist,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
ANA  Life  Member  No.  4  ANS-RNA."  This  was  the 
medal  that  gave  me  impetus  to  the  collecting  of 
ancient  coinage.  At  a  later  date,  I  was  to  receive 
a  gold  stater  of  Philip  II  of  Macedon  359-336  BC 
placed  in  a  homemade  coin  holder  with  hand- 
inscribed  description:  "Macedonia-Philip  II 
359-336  BC  Posthumusly  minted  at  Pella  310  BC 
Gold  Stater" — a  pedigree  which  I  still  hold  for  sen¬ 
timental  reasons. 

The  second  gentleman  I  met  at  the  Boston  con- 
vetion  was  George  Blake,  who  was  also  approach¬ 
ing  the  90-year  mark.  He  was  still 
energetic,  and  his  interest  was  in 
paper  currency.  His  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds,  and  during  his 
time  at  the  convention  he  visited  all 
banks  in  the  vicinity  to  obtain  suita¬ 
ble  specimens  for  his  collection.  I 
was  to  know  more  about  George 
Blake  at  a  later  date  when  I  became 
secretary  of  the  Jersey  City  Coin 
Club — but  that  is  another  story. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  by  this  con¬ 
tact  another  "rag  picker"  was  born! 

I  would  be  remiss  if  several  other 
ANA  members  were  not  mentioned 
as  I  meander  through  the  memories 
of  this  particular  convention. 

Frank  Katen  conducted  the  auction  and  later 
would  be  a  formidable  opponent  on  the  ANA  po¬ 
litical  scene.  To  this  day,  Frank  and  I  will  conjure 
up  many  memories  of  past  ANA  conventions. 

I  will  always  remember  my  first  meeting  with 
"Gentleman"  Jim  Kelly  and  his  delight  in  show¬ 
ing  me  the  dekadrachm  of  Syracuse  which  he  had 
just  acquired.  In  future  years  he  would  show  me 
an  Ultra  High  Relief  MCMVII  Roman  Numerals 
double  eagle  received  at  a  Metropolitan  New  York 
Numismatic  Convention.  Through  correspondence 
and  personal  meeting  we  were  good  friends  for 
many  years  before  his  untimely  death. 

"Mac"  McDermott  of  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel 
fame  also  is  recalled.  His  generosity  by  showing  the 
nickel  made  it  the  most  popular  exhibit  at  any  coin 
club  meeting.  The  fact  that  it  was  rarely  kept  in  a 
holder  since  the  time  of  acquisition  made  it  more 
interesting.  Mac  made  a  guest  appearance  at  the  old 
Brooklyn  Coin  Club  in  1 955  at  the  time  I  was  presi¬ 
dent,  and  with  dramatic  nonchalance  reached  in  his 
vest  pocket  and  tossed  the  1 91 3  Liberty  Head  nickel 
on  the  club  meeting  table  for  all  to  examine  and 
admire — I  daresay  that  this  must  be  the  most  han¬ 
dled  1913  nickel  of  the  five  or  six  known! 

Incidentally,  when  I  first  became  a  member  of 
the  Brooklyn  Coin  Club  in  1949,  Charlie  Ryan  was 
president.  Several  other  well-known  numismatists 
in  the  East  were  also  members  at  the  time.  To  name 
a  few:  F.C.C.  Boyd,  Walter  Breen,  Aaron  Feldman, 
John  Ford,  Robert  Friedberg,  Henry  Grunthal,  Max 
Kaplan,  Fred  Knobloch,  Abe  Kosoff,  Lew  Reagan, 
Hans  Schulman,  Joe  and  Mort  Stack,  Louis  Wern¬ 
er,  and  Charlie  Wormser.  They  were  also  among 
some  of  the  acquaintances  I  had  made  at  the  1 948 
Boston  Convention.  Truly,  it  was  family! 

The  first  part  of  the  half  century  was  to  be  the 
start  of  my  participation  in  the  formation  of  major 
regional  numismatic  conventions.  I  can  conjure  up 
vivid  recollections  of  the  formation  in  1 955  of  the 
Metropolitan  New  York  Numismatic  Convention. 


Six  numismatists  gathered  together  in  the  offices 
of  Harold  Bareford,  attorney,  and  included  Vernon 
Brown,  curator  of  the  Chase  Bank  Money  Muse¬ 
um,  Ray  Gallo,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  Martin  Kort- 
john,  certified  public  accountant,  Oscar  Schilke, 
a  wealthy  retired  businessman,  and  the  later  co¬ 
writer  of  the  1 964  book  America's  Foreign  Coins, 
and  the  sixth  in  the  group  was  yours  truly  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brooklyn  Coin  Club.  In  order  to  have 
strength  as  a  regional  organization,  it  was  decid¬ 
ed  to  invite  local  coin  clubs  to  participate. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view,  we  were  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Oscar  Schilke,  who  financed  the  building  of 
wooden  bourse  and  exhibit  cases  to  be  construct¬ 
ed  by  Ray  Gallo  over  a  period  of  two  years.  There 
were  also  initial  expenses  needed  to  get  the  project 
off  the  ground  through  generous  contribution  by 
others.  Although  at  times  difficult,  the  Metropolitan 
New  York  Numismatic  Convention  has  survived  set¬ 
backs  and  is  still  very  much  on  the  scene  today. 

The  Long  Island  Coin  Club  was  formed  in  1 953, 
and  later  sponsored  the  first  1965  Grand  Central 
Coin  Convention.  Subsequently 
regional  organizations,  such  as  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  Numismatic  Association 
(MANA)  and  Great  Eastern  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  (GENA),  followed 
in  quick  succession. 

When  Dave  asked  me  would  I 
please  consider  writing  "three  or  four 
pages"  of  my  reminiscences  as  a  col¬ 
lector,  little  did  I  think  that  it  would 
grow  to  10  single  spaced  typewrit¬ 
ten  pages  and  still  be  unfinished! 

Given  the  time,  hopefully  with  the 
help  of  my  65-year-old  L.C.  Smith 
typewriter,  The  Later  Years  may  give 
me  the  opportunity  to  expound  on 
some  of  the  highlights  in  the  last 
quarter  century  association  with  personalities  and 
numismatics.  This  would  include  a  1 966  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  Assay  Commission,  and 
realizing  the  goal  of  every  ANA  exhibitor— the 
"Howland  Wood  Memorial  Grand  Award"  in  1974 
at  the  ANA  Convention  in  Bal  Harbour,  Florida. 

Perhaps  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  foregoing  is  in  ord¬ 
er.  While  serving  on  the  United  States  Assay  Com¬ 
mission,  I  was  honored  to  be  in  such  good  company 
with  so  many  friends.  To  name  a  few:  Kenneth  Bres- 
sett,  A.I.  Martin,  Opal  and  John  Morris,  Bill  Louth, 
president  of  the  Medallic  Art  Company,  the  emi¬ 
nent  R.  Henry  Norweb,  former  Ambassador  to 
Cuba,  Norval  Parker,  master  of  the  Royal  Canadi¬ 
an  Mint,  and,  of  course,  my  good  friend,  Eva 
Adams,  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint. 

The  second  high  point  in  my  numismatic  life,  was 
the  receiving  of  the  "Best  in  Show  Award"  at  the 
ANA  Bal  Harbour  Convention  banquet,  present¬ 
ed  by  Chief  Judge,  Dick  Yeoman — Mr.  Numis¬ 
matics! 

Some  may  ponder  the  question— What  is  this 
strange  fascination  that  a  man  or  woman  may  find 
with  an  inert  piece  of  metal,  and  why  is  it  to  be 
considered  as  a  love  affair?  The  investment  poten¬ 
tial  is  ever  present  in  the  luxury  market  today,  as 
is  true  with  all  collectibles.  Some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  and  most  popular  come  to  mind— paintings, 
sculpture,  philately,  and  old  cars.  I  believe  the  true 
mystique  and  attachment  for  numismatics  of  the 
final  analysis  is  a  cultured  pursuit  of  the  art  form 
in  miniature  and  study  of  the  artists  responsible  for 
design. 

It  was  once  said,  "There  is  an  art  to  living  that 
not  all  master.  There  are  certain  few  who  know  the 
life  abundant  and  live  it  in  its  fullest.  To  them,  time 
rightfully  unfolds  a  host  of  comfortable  pleasures. 
For  the  world  creates  for  them,  and  them  alone, 
its  limited  editions  of  masterpieces"— a  truism 
which  can  be  shared  by  all  who  seek  the  treasures 
of  life  in  its  finest  hour. 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1912  AU-55  .  185.00 

1914  AU-55  .  185.00 


1914-D  EF-40  $89;  MS-63.  A  blazing,  lustrous 

beauty . 750.00 

1915  EF-45  $99;  AU-55  $185;  MS-63.  Attractive  and 
sharp . 750.00 


Subscribe! 

If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  Rare  Coin 
Review  then  we  invite  you  to  jump  aboard 
the  bandwagon.  Subscribe!  Our  reasonable 
rates,  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  are  far 
less  than  it  costs  us  to  create,  produce,  and 
deliver  each  issue  to  you.  And,  what  a 
wealth  of  information  each  issue  holds — 
desirable  coins  for  sale,  interesting  articles, 
research  information,  you  name  it.  Many 
more  great  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
are  being  planned — so  subscribe  now  and 
don't  miss  a  single  one! 


Splendid  Proof-65  1915  Quarter 


1915  Proof-65.  A  spendid  specimen  from  an 
old-time  collection,  with  light  champagne- 
colored  toning.  This  opportunity  may  save  years 
searching  to  find  a  coin  in  this  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  Add  the  status  of  the  issue  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  lowest  Proof  mintage  of  any  quarter  dollar 
to  the  overall  aesthetic  eye  appeal  of  this  coin, 
and  you  have  an  unbeatable  combination.  A 
specialist's  delight . 4,250.00 


1915- D  AU-55  $185;  MS-60  $315;  MS-63  750.00 

1916  AU-55  .  185.00 

1916- D  Barber  quarter.  EF-40  $89;  AU-50  $149; 

AU-55  . 185.00 

STANDING  LIBERTY  QUARTERS 

1917  Type  I.  AU-50  $149;  MS-63  Full  Head.  Yours 

for  . 795.00 

1917  Type  II.  MS-60  $215;  MS-63  . 395.00 

1917  Type  II.  MS-60 . 249.00 


1918  MS-60.  Sharply  struck  with  very  strong  head 


details . 215.00 

1919  EF-40  $79;  MS-63  . 349.00 

1920  MS-60  . 199.00 

1923  MS  . 159.00 

1923-S  AU-55.  A  lustrous  high-grade  circulated  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  key  coin . 495.00 

1924  MS-60  . 199.00 

1925  EF-45  $45;  MS-63  . 349.00 


1926  EF-45  $45;  AU-50  $69;  AU-55  $79;  MS-60 

$189;  MS-63 . 349.00 

1926-D  MS-63  . 349.00 

1927  EF-45  $45;  AU-55  $79;  MS-60  $189;  MS-63. 

Yours  for . 349.00 

1928  AU-55  $79;  MS-63  . 349.00 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1928-D  MS-60  $229;  MS-63  . 359.00 

1928-S  MS-60  . 199.00 

1929  EF-45  $45;  AU-50  $59;  AU-55  $79;  MS-63. 

Yours  for . 349.00 


1929- D  EF-40  $45;  EF-45  $55;  MS-63  .  .  .369.00 
1930  EF-45  $45;  MS-60  $189;  MS-63  .  .  .349.00 

1930- S  MS-60  $189;  MS-63  . 349.00 


Half  Dollars 

FLOWING  HAIR  HALF  DOLLARS 


'*'**141  |4***V 


1795  variety  with  two  leaves  under  each  wing.  AG-3 
$279;  VG-8.  Holed  and  plugged  years  ago.  Date 
not  visible,  but  readily  identifiable  as  to  type 
$195;  F-12.  Light  gray  toning  $750;  EF-40.  A  high- 
grade  circulated  example  of  this  popular  varie¬ 
ty  of  the  early  half  dollar.  Problem-free  and  well- 
struck  . 2,350.00 

DRAPED  BUST/HERALDIC  EAGLE  TYPE 


f# 

r  u 

$  .•  >  $  ? 

m 

& 

1805  Normal  Date  variety.  EF-45.  A  truly  lovely  ex¬ 

ample  of  Draped  Bust  coinage.  Strong  detail, 
mint  lustre,  and  exquisite  blue  and  red  peripher¬ 
al  toning  all  add  up  to  a  great  coin,  priced  at 
only . 795.00 

1806  Pointed  6,  Stem  through  Claw  variety.  AG-3, 

bold  date  $79;  VG-8  $139;  EF-45  with  consider¬ 
able  mint  lustre  still  remaining.  Strongly  re¬ 
punched  "TY"  in  LIBERTY  with  die-break 
through  date  . 775.00 

1806  Knobbed  6,  Small  Stars.  A  boldly  struck  coin 

with  deep  blue  and  red  toning  over  strong  origi¬ 
nal  lustre . 775.00 

1807  FF-40.  Bold,  problem-free  example  of  this  final- 

y»-ar  Draped  Bust  half  dollar . 695.00 


MS-60  1807  Half  Dollar 


1807  Bust  Right,  Fleraldic  Eagle  Reverse. 
MS-60  or  slightly  finer.  An  unusually  strong 
strike,  and  worth  a  premium  for  this  reason.  Very 
few  1807  half  dollars  surviving  today  can  equal 
this  coin  for  sharpness  of  strike.  An  extremely 
beautiful  coin! . 5,800.00 


1810  VF-20 . 89.00 

1812/1  AU-50,  Small  8.  A  sharp,  lustrous  example 

of  this  early  overdate . 495.00 

1812  EF-40  $159;  MS-60/63.  Outstanding  condition 

for  an  early  issue . 995.00 

1818/7  AU-58.  A  high-grade  example  of  this  popu¬ 


lar  overdate  . 495.00 

1818  EF-40  . 159.00 

1821  EF-40 . 189.00 

1824/4  EF-40  . 189.00 


1824  VF-30  $89;  MS-60.  A  beautiful  coin  with  deep 


blue  and  iridescent  toning . 895.00 

1825  VF-30  $89;  EF-40  $135;  EF-45  $165;  MS-62 

PCGS . 1,295.00 

1827  VF-30  . 89.00 


Choice  1827  Half  Dollar 


1827  Square  Base  2.  MS-63.  Lovely  pale  gold  and 

iridescent  toning  from  years  of  careful  storage. 
This  is  a  beautiful  piece  for  a  connoisseur's  col¬ 
lection  . 1,895.00 

1828  Square  Base  2,  Small  8's,  Large  Letters.  EF-40 

$135;  AU-50  . 325.00 


"You  Can't  Win  Them  All" 

J.W.  wrote  to  say  that,  unlike  the  majority  of  oth¬ 
er  clients,  he  simply  wasn't  happy  with  an  early  half 
dollar  purchased  from  us.  He  "failed  our  compari¬ 
son  test,"  he  said,  and  a  refund  was  sent  to  him  right 
away.  This  was  last  autumn,  about  a  year  ago. 

This  points  out  several  things:  First,  any  coin  you 
purchase  from  us  comes  with  an  ironclad  30-day 
money-back  guarantee,  so  if  you  don't  find  it  to  be 
everything  you  expect,  an  instant  refund  awaits  you. 
Second,  as  we  often  print  excerpts  from  the  many 
clients  of  ours  who  are  enthusiastic  about  our  coins 
and  services,  it's  only  fair  to  print  a  note  such  as 
this,  from  "the  other  side." 


1828  Square  Base  2,  Large  8's,  Large  Letters.  EF-45. 


Yours  for . 165.00 

1829  EF-40  $135;  AU-55  . 395.00 


1830  EF-45  $165;  MS-60.  Gorgeous  iridescent  ton¬ 

ing.  An  outstanding  coin!  $895;  MS-63.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  lustrous  surfaces  surrounded  by  a  pale, 
golden  halo!  . 1,895.00 

1831  EF-40  $135;  AU-55  $395;  MS-60/63.  Lustrous 

and  choice . 995.00 

Superb  1831  Half  Dollar 


1831  MS-63.  A  beautiful,  well-struck  example  of  a 

Capped  Bust  half  dollar.  Subdued  original  lus¬ 
tre  and  pale  golden  toning  add  to  the  appeal 
of  this  piece.  A  stunning  coin . 1,895.00 

1832  VF-30  $89;  EF-40  $135;  AU-55  $395;  MS-60. 

Yours  for . 895.00 

1833  VF-30  $89;  EF-40  $135;  EF-45  . 165.00 

1834  Large  Date,  Large  Letters.  EF-45  ....  165.00 
1834  Large  Date,  Small  Letters.  EF-40  $135;  EF-45 

$165;  AU-50  $325;  AU-55  . 395.00 

1834  Small  Date,  Small  Letters.  EF-40  $135;  AU-55. 

Yours  for . 395.00 

1834  Small  Date,  Small  Letters,  Small  Stars.  VF-30. 
Yours  for  only  . 89.00 


1835  EF-40  $135;  EF-45  $165;  MS-60/63.  Gorgeous 

champagne  toning  overall  . 995.00 

1836  Lettered  Edge.  VF-30  $89;  EF-45  $165;  AU-55. 

Yours  for .  . 395.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 
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1836  Reeded  Edge  Half  Dollar 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1836  Reeded  Edge.  EF-45  or  finer.  A  superb  piece, 
sharply  struck,  and  with  some  mint  lustre  still 
remaining  in  protected  areas,  a  coin  which 
many  would  call  AU.  This  issue  is  a  classic  in 
the  series.  Just  1,200  were  minted  .  .2,350.00 


coin,  with  hints  of  blue  and  gold  toning  on  both 


the  obverse  and  reverse . 1,150.00 

1840-0  AU-50 . 239.00 

1841  EF-45  . 299.00 

1842  Small  Date.  AU-50  . 295.00 


1842- 0  Medium  Date.  EF-40  $139;  MS-63.  Well- 

struck  coin  with  muted  gold  and  gray  toning. 
Yours  for . 1,175.00 

1843  AU-55.  This  coin  has  an  interesting  die-crack 

across  the  obverse . 249.00 

1843- 0  AU-50  . 295.00 

1844  EF-45  $159;  AU-50  . 239.00 

1844- 0  VC-8.  Traces  of  small  "O"  mintmark  inside 


large  "O"  mintmark.  $29;  AU-50  .  .  .239.00 

1845- 0  VG-8  $29;  EF-45  . 159.00 

1846  Medium  Date.  VF-20  . 59.00 

1846  Tall  Date.  AU-50  . 199.00 

1846- 0  Medium  Date.  VG-8  $29;  VF-30  $89;  EF-45. 

Repunched  ball  of  "6" . 159.00 


CAPPED  BUST,  REEDED  EDGE 

1837  EF-40  $169;  AU-50  $359;  AU-55  .  .  .  695.00 

1838  EF-40  $169;  AU-50  $495;  AU-55.  Problem-free 

and  lustrous . 695.00 


1839-0  VF30.  A  very  attractive  and  affordable  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  New  Orleans  Mint  Capped  Bust 
half  dollar,  for  only . 395.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DOLLARS 


1839  No  Drapery.  A  scarce  variety.  EF-40  $595; 

EF-45  . ' . 695.00 

1839  With  Drapery.  EF-40  $159;  MS-60.  Scarce  this 
nice . 1,650.00 


1840  Small  Letters.  VF-30  $149;  About 
Uncirculated-58  $495;  MS-60/63.  A  well-struck 


1847  AU-55.  Lovely  pale  green  and  golden  toning 
highlight  the  surfaces  of  this  coin  .  .  .325.00 

1847- 0  VG-8 . 29.00 

1848  EF-45.  Repunched  “4"  variety . 389.00 

1848- 0  EF-45  $159;  AU-50  .  199.00 

1849  EF-45 . 159.00 

1849- 0  AU-50 . 229.00 

1850- 0  AU-50  . 225.00 

1852  EF-40.  Scarce,  low-mintage  Philadelphia  Mint 

half  dollar  . 569.00 

1852-0  F-12  . 119.00 

1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  VF-30  $179;  EF-45  $395; 

AU-50  $795;  AU-55  . 995.00 


1853-0  Arrows  and  Rays.  VG-8.  Severely  recut  date 
and  arrows  $35;  EF-40,  Normal  Date  .295.00 


1854  Arrows  at  Date.  VG-8  $22;  AU-50.  Recut 

“854"  in  date  $395;  AU-55  $695;  MS-60.  Lav¬ 
ender  and  gray  toning . 1,295.00 

1854- 0  Arrows  at  Date.  EF-45  $295;  AU-50  $395; 

AU-55.  Two  specimens  available:  one  has  a 
strong  repunched  date . 695.00 

1855  Arrows  at  Date.  VG-8  $29;  AU-55.  Recut  date, 

with  lovely  green  and  gold  toning  and  a  wire 
rim . 495.00 

1855- 0  Arrows  at  Date.  AU-55.  Two  specimens 
available,  one  of  which  has  the  entire  obverse 
re-engraved,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
“doubled-die  obverse."  Your  choice  .  .695.00 

1855-S  VG-8/M2.  The  reverse  of  this  coin  is  a  bit 
stronger  than  the  obverse,  hence  the  grade 


designation.  This  coin  is  much  scarcer  than  its 
mintage  figure  shows.  An  attractive  circulated 
coin . 575.00 


1856-0  AU-50.  Four  coins  are  available,  three  with 
differing  degrees  of  repunching  at  the  dates.  All 
are  attractive,  $239;  AU-55.  Recut  date  $325; 
MS-60.  Repunched  dates  seem  to  be  readily 
available  from  the  New  Orleans  Mint  this  year, 
as  witnessed  by  the  several  varieties  we  have 
available.  This  gunmetal  blue  MS-60  coin  also 
exhibits  a  recut  date . 795.00 

1856- S  G-4  . 30.00 

1857  AU-50  $239;  AU-55  $325;  MS-60  (PCGS 

MS-61)  . 795.00 

1857- 0  AU-55  . 325.00 

1858  AU-50  $239;  AU-55  . 325.00 

1858- 0  EF-45,  scratch  on  shield.  $129;  AU-50.  Yours 


for . 239.00 

1858-S  EF-40  . 259.00 


1859  EF-45  $199;  AU-50.  Mirror-like  fields  with 

small  reverse  planchet  defect  as  struck.  A  very 
attractive  coin.  $395;  AU-55  $459;  MS-60.  Lus¬ 
trous  and  bold . 650.00 

1859- 0  AU-50  $239;  AU-55  . 259.00 

1860  VF-20.  Small  punch  mark  on  reverse.  $40; 

AU-50  . 495.00 

1860- 0  AU-55.  An  attractive  coin  with  blue  and 

gold  toning . 325.00 

1860- S  G-4  . 25.00 


1861  AU-55  $325;  AU-58.  Beautiful  pale  green  and 
gold  peripheral  halos  adorn  this  exceptional 
coin.  As  close  to  Uncirculated  as  one  will  ever 


find  in  an  AU  coin . 349.00 

1861-0  VF-30  $69;  MS-61  PCGS  . 1,995.00 

1861-S  MS-60 . 850.00 

1862  VF-30 . 139.00 

1863-S  AU-50  $239;  AU-55  . 325.00 
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NUMISMATIC  PERSPECTIVE 


We  Look. .  .But  Do  We  See? 

Test  yourself— 

how  well  can  you  see  beyond  the  obvious ? 

By  Bill  Fivaz,NLG 


Bill  Fivaz,  a  past  contributor  to  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  is  one  of  America's  most  knowledgeable  numis¬ 
matists.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  an  instructor  at  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Sum¬ 
mer  Seminar  and  has  served  on  the  ANA  Board  of  Governors.  In  addition,  he  has  been  active  in  many 
organizations  and  has  been  a  prolific  author.  We  welcome  him  once  again  to  our  pages. 

I  really  had  fun  putting  together  the  last  three  slide  series  in  my  listing  of  those  available  for  loan  to 
various  coin  clubs  for  their  educational  programs,  etc.  The  titles  of  these  three  are:  Name  That  Coin, 
Name  That  Commem,  and  Name  That  Variety. 

The  premise  or  purpose  of  these  series  was  to  try  to  illustrate  to  the  viewers  that  they  really  don't  look 
at  their  coins  as  closely  as  they  think  they  do. 

This  is  how  I  was  able  to  bring  this  point  across.. .on  the  first  two  series,  I  took  an  extreme  close-up 
shot  of  one  particular  part  of  the  coin,  usually  a  rather  obscure  or  detailed  area,  to  see  if  anyone  could 
identify  the  coin  from  which  the  photo  was  taken.  The  next  slide  showed  the  entire  coin,  with  the  area 
shown  in  the  previous  slide  outlined  in  either  red  or  black.  I  can  assure  you,  the  audience  is  usually  both 
amazed  and  embarassed  at  their  lack  of  being  able  to  identify  the  coins  from  the  'clues'  shown. 


The  same  extreme  close-up  shots  were  used  on 
the  Name  That  Variety  series,  but  because  of  the 
rather  specialized  area  of  collecting  involved  (die 
varieties),  each  close-up  was  not  followed  by  a  full 
coin  shot.  Instead,  the  audience  was  expected  to 
recognize  the  particular  repunched  date,  repunched 
mintmark,  doubled  die,  etc.  from  the  enlarged  area 
itself. 


1936-D  3 Vi  Leg  5c 


Doubled  Die  Rev.  1876-CC  Trade  $1 


As  stated  above,  this  a  is  very  dramatic  way  to 
show  people  that  they  take  a  great  deal  for  granted 
when  looking  at  a  coin  and  very  often  miss  impor¬ 
tant  features  which  would  help  them  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  hobby. 

Here  are  two  other  examples  of  us  seeing  what 
we  think  we  see  and  not  what  is  really  before  us. 

Read  the  following  out  loud: 
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If  you  read  'PARIS  IN  THE  SPRING',  you're  wrong. 
Read  it  again.  Still  get  'PARIS  IN  THE  SPRING'? 
Well,  you're  still  wrong.  This  time  when  you  read 
it,  point  to  each  word  as  you  say  it.  You'll  see  that 
it  actually  says  'PARIS  IN  THE  THE  SPRING',  with 
two  'THE's'.  You  saw  what  you  wanted  to  see,  not 
what  was  really  there. 

Here's  another:  First,  read  the  sentence  in  the  box 
below: 


FINISHED  FILES  ARE  THE  RE¬ 
SULT  OF  YEARS  OF  SCIENTIF- 
1C  STUDY  COMBINED  WITH  THE 
EXPERIENCE  OF  MANY  YEARS. 


Now,  one  time  only,  count  all  the  F's  you  see  in 
that  sentence.  How  many  did  you  find? 

If  you  counted  three,  you're  incorrect... you 're  also 
wrong  if  you  came  up  with  less  than  six.  That's  right, 
there  are  six  F's  in  the  above  sentence.  You  proba¬ 
bly  forgot  to  count  the  three  in  the  words  'OF'  be¬ 
cause  when  you  pronounce  them,  they  sound  like 
a  'V',  not  an  'F'l  Again,  you  saw  what  you  thought 
you  saw  or  what  you  wanted  to  see. 

My  three  slide  series  and  the  two  above  exam¬ 
ples  are  good  illustrations  of  how  casual  we  are  in 
our  day-to-day  observations.  We  need  to  train  our¬ 
selves  to  look  beyond  the  obvious  (on  our  coins, 
for  example),  and  seek  out  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  featues  which  will  help  us  in  our  appreci¬ 
ation  and  enjoyment  of  the  hobby. 

'Sight  is  a  faculty.. .seeing  is  an  art!' 


Enjoy  Your  Collection! 

Enjoy  your  collection  to  its  fullest 
advantage— read  about  the  coins  it  contains, 
and  display  them  in  beautiful  holders!  In  this 
Rare  Coin  Review  we  offer  you  both  possi¬ 
bilities.  Check  our  Book  For  Sale  section  for 
lots  of  interesting  references  which  will 
make  your  coins  "come  to  life"  as  you  read 
about  their  background.  Check  also  our 
offering  of  "Kingswood"  holders,  the  finest 
on  the  market,  to  display  your  coins  in  a 
beautiful  setting.  Actually,  such  holders  may 
well  pay  for  themselves,  for  displaying  a  col¬ 
lection  attractively  often  increases  its  value. 


Ordering  Coins  From  the  Various  Mints  70  Years  Ago 


At  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Con¬ 
vention  last  August  we  had  a  pleasant  visit  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Pukall,  whose  father,  also  named  William 
Pukall,  was  an  active  dealer  in  United  States  coin¬ 
age  from  the  teens  through  the  1950s.  Your  editor 
recalls  buying  coins  from  him  in  the  1950s,  through 
his  advertisements  in  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
Magazine.  Included  among  these  purchases  were 
quantities  of  Matte  Proof  Lincoln  cents,  which  the 
elder  William  Pukall  told  the  writer  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  directly  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  at  the 
time  of  issue,  these  being  unsold  remainders. 

At  the  ANA  Convention,  his  son  furnished  us  with 
copies  of  some  interesting  correspondence,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  which  is  reproduced  herewith  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  present  article.  Other  correspondence 
included  the  following: 

Letter  from  the  Denver  Mint,  dated  August  12, 
1913,  which  notes  at  that  time  some  1912-D  nick¬ 
els  were  still  available: 

"In  response  to  your  request  with  enclosure  I 
send  you  herewith  coin  to  the  amount  of  $3.22, 
having  deducted  44  cents  to  cover  cost  of  registry 
and  postage.  We  have  a  few  nickels  left  over  from 
last  year." 

Letter  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  April  11,  1914: 

"Enclosed  please  find  by  registered  mail:  102 
cents,  1914  $1.02;  25  nickels,  1914  $1.25;  five  dimes, 
1914  $0.50;  three  quarter  dollars,  1913,  $0.75;  two 
half  dollars,  1914  $1;  postage  $0.48,  equaling  your 
remittance,  April  4,  of  $5. 

"No  quarter  dollars  of  1914  date  have  been 
struck." 

How  "unfortunate"  it  was  that  William  Pukall 
could  not  have  received  1914  quarters  instead  of 
1913-S  examples.  Just  kidding,  of  course,  for  the 
1913-S  turned  out  to  be  the  lowest  mintage  of  all 
Barber  quarters,  and  today  one  of  those  pieces  he 
bought  for  just  25  cents  is  worth  the  best  part  of 
$10,000! 

Letter  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  January  4, 
1917: 

"In  exchange  for  the  $10  forwarded  in  your  let¬ 
ter  of  December  26,  1916,  I  forward  you  today  by 
insured  parcel  post:  eight  half  dollars,  1916  $4;  20 
dimes,  1916  $2;  30  nickels,  1916  $1.50;  204  cents, 
1916  $2.04;  postage  and  insurance  $0.46.  No  quar¬ 
ter  dollars  were  issued  by  this  Mint  in  1916." 

Notice  that  no  differentiation  was  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  1916  dimes;  it  is  not  known  whether  these 
were  1916-S  Barber-designed  dimes  or  those  of  the 
Mercury  design. 

Letter  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  June  11,  1917: 

"As  requested,  I  am  forwarding  to  you  under  sep¬ 
arate  cover  by  parcel  post;  two  half  dollars,  1917 
$1;  seven  quarter  dollars,  1917  $1.75;  25  dimes,  1917 
$2.50;  50  nickels,  1917  $2.50;  189  cents,  1917  $1.89; 
parcel  post  $0.36  equaling  your  remittance  of  $10 


'  DEPARTMENT 

the  UNITED  8TATES 


OFFICE  OF  »OPe"' 


order  with  enclosure  I  here** 
in  response  to  your  d  belo’ 

coin  or  denomination  and  “ 

Respectfully , 

Thomas  Annear 

Superintendent 


Double  Eagles 
Eagles 
Half  Eagles 
Half  Dollars 
*£  quarter  Dollars 
^  Dim^e 
/p  *  Nickels 
/2  f  Cento 


regiefn^ 


contained  in  yours  of  June  4." 

Letter  from  the  San  Francisco 
Mint,  July  12,  1917: 

"I  am  this  date  forwarding  by  in¬ 
sured  parcel  post:  10  half  dollars, 

1917  $5;  an  enclosed  postage 
stamp  $0.10;  and  paid  for  postage 
and  insurance  $0.15,  equaling  the 
amount  forwarded,  $5.25  in  your 
letter  of  July  5." 

Letter  from  the  San  Francisco 
Mint,  December  19,  1917: 

"I  have  today  forwarded  to  you 
by  insured  parcel  post:  two  half 
dollars,  1917  $1;  four  quarter  dol¬ 
lars,  1917  $1;  eleven  dimes,  1917 
$1.10;  twelve  nickels,  1917  $0.60; 

203  cents,  1917  $2.03;  postage  and 
insurance  $0.27,  in  exchange  for 
the  remittance  of  $6  contained  in 
your  letter  of  the  12th." 

Notice  that  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  did  not  make  any  differentia¬ 
tion  concerning  the  mintmark  po¬ 
sition  on  1917  half  dollars— 
varieties  were  made  with  the  mint- 
mark  on  the  obverse  and  the  mint- 
mark  on  the  reverse— nor  did  the 
Mint  recognize  the  Type  I  or  Type 
II  varieties  of  the  1917  quarter. 

Letter  from  the  San  Francisco 
Mint,  April  17,  1918: 

"As  requested  in  yours  of  the  9th 
inst.,  I  am  this  day  forwarding  to 
you,  via  parcel  post,  insured,  the 
following  coins:  four  half  dollars, 

1918  $2;  eight  quarter  dollars,  1918 
$2;  20  dimes,  1918  $2;  31  five-cent 
nickels,  1918  $1.55;  202  one-cent 
pieces,  1918  $2.02;  postage,  insurance,  tax  $0.43, 
making  your  total  of  $10." 

Apparently,  the  branch  mints  changed  their  policy 
of  providing  Uncirculated  coins  to  collectors,  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  this  letter  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint, 
dated  December  16,  1921: 

"I  am  returning  your  remittance  by  post  office 
money  order  with  the  information  that  orders  have 
been  received  from  Washington  not  to  pay  out  any 
Uncirculated  coins. 

"For  your  information  I  will  state  that  our  coin¬ 
age  of  United  States  coins  for  the  year  1921  included 
the  following  denominations:  standard  dollars, 
halves,  five-cent  nickels,  one-cent  bronze." 

In  our  conversation  at  the  ANA  Convention,  Wil¬ 
liam  Pukall  discussed  his  father's  other  activities 
in  acquiring  coins.  As  he  lived  not  far  from  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Mint,  his  father  visited  there  on  occasion, 
and  purchased  at  face  value  numerous  Proof  coins 


This  letter  was  sent  to  William 
Pukall  in  1914,  and  illustrates  the 
willingness  of  the  Denver  Mint 
to  supply  current  coinage  to 
collectors  at  face  value. 


which  were  not  deemed  to  be  of  "perfect"  quality 
for  sale  to  collectors.  It  was  a  practice  at  the  time 
to  take  imperfect  Proof  coins,  those  with  some  tiny 
defect,  and  simply  mix  them  with  circulating  coin¬ 
age.  William  Pukall  learned  of  this,  and  requested 
that  such  coins  be  saved  for  him,  which  they  were. 
In  addition,  at  year's  end  there  were  always  unsold 
Proof  coins  which  were  available  at  face  value,  and 
these  were  retrieved  in  large  quantities.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  William  Pukall's  interest  extended  only  to  the 
smaller  denominations  and  did  not  include  gold 
coins. 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1864  AU-50 . 259.00 

1864-S  AU-50  $259;  AU-55.  Broken  "S"  mintmark. 

Yours  for . 375.00 

1866-S  No  Motto.  AG-3 . 39.00 

1866- S  With  Motto.  EF-40  . 89.00 

1867  Proof-60  to  63.  Brilliant.  Mintage  of  only  625 

pieces . 995.00 

1868  EF-40  $249;  EF-45 . 269.00 

1868- S  VG-8  . 29.00 

1869  VG-8 . 29.00 

1870  EF-40.  Repunched  "1"  in  date . 169.00 


1875  EF-40  $99;  AU-50  $259;  MS-60.  Attractively 

toned  halos  of  blue  and  silver  on  both  obverse 
and  reverse.  Sure  to  please . 650.00 

1875- S  EF-40  $139;  AU-55  . 325.00 

1876  VG-8  $21;  MS-60  $650;  MS-63/64.  A  spectacu¬ 

lar  prooflike  business  strike  with  flashy,  rainbow- 
toned  fields  and  sharply  struck  devices.  A  beau¬ 
ty,  priced  at  . 1695.00 

1876- CC  VF-20 . 89.00 

1876-S  G-4  $15;  MS-63  PCGS.  Lots  of  original  lustre 

. 1495.00 

1877  G-4  $15;  MS-60  $650  MS-63  . 149.00 


THE  PRESENT  OFFERING  of  Liberty  Seated  half 
dollars  is  very  extensive,  owing  to  our  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  nearly  complete  set  in  various  degrees 
of  preservation.  The  much-used  phrase  "something 
for  everyone"  really  does  apply  to  this  group,  as 
you  will  no  doubt  discover.  We  offer  coins  grading 
from  AG-3  to  Proof,  including  several  circulated  key 
coins,  as  well  as  circulated  common  coins.  The 
coins  are  conservatively  graded,  and  several  are 
priced  with  the  small-budget  collector  in  mind. 
Please  look  through  this  offering  carefully.  You  will 
see  that  there  is,  truly,  "something  for  everyone." 

1870- CC  VF-20.  A  rare  and  attractive  middle-grade 

key  half  dollar  from  the  first  year  of  the  Carson 
City  Mint.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  these  pieces 
saw  some  circulation  in  the  silver  mining  camps 
of  Nevada,  thereby  adding  an  historic  mystique 
to  the  numismatic  aura  of  this  rare  western  mint 
coin . 2,495.00 

1871  EF-40  $99;  EF-45  $149;  MS-63.  Pleasing  gray 
and  blue  toning  as  acquired  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  An  outstanding  coin  from  an  old-time 
collection.  Top  quality  for  only  ....  1,495.00 

1871- CC  AG-3/VG-8.  A  small  scratch  and  a  touch 

more  wear  on  the  obverse  are  the  reasons  for 
the  split  grade  on  this  piece . 159.00 


1871-S  EF-40.  Broken  "S"  mintmark.  The  vestige  of 
a  broken  "S"  mintmark  on  this  coin  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  Philadelphia  Mint  product  to 
the  naked  eye  $89;  MS-63.  Regular  mintmark 
variety.  A  frosty  brilliant  coin  seldom  seen  in 


this  high  grade . 1,595.00 

1872  EF-45  . 139.00 

1872-CC  G-4 . 59.00 

1872- S  VF-40  . 269.00 

1873  No  Arrows  at  date,  closed  “3”  variety.  Very 

Fine-30  .  129.00 

1873- CC  No  Arrows  at  date.  F-12  . 279.00 


1873  With  Arrows  at  date.  VG-8  $29;  EF-40  $295; 

AU-50 . 425.00 

1873-CC  With  Arrows.  VG-8  $149;  EF-45  . 325.00 
1873-S  With  Arrows.  G-4 . 59.00 


1874  With  Arrows.  VF-20  $89;  EF-40.  Repunched 
r  m  date . 275.00 


1874-CC  G-4  This  is  a  problem-free,  scarce  date 

rom  . 239.00 

1874- S  VG-8  . 59.00 


1877  Mint  Error  Half  Dollar 


1877  MS-63.  Struck  off  center  about  10%  so  that 

ample  extra  planchet  is  visible  at  the  top.  Struck 
without  a  collar,  and  hence,  unlike  the  regular 
issue,  this  piece  has  a  plain,  not  reeded,  edge. 
Off-center  errors  are  considered  rare  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Liberty  Seated  series,  and  this 
Mint  State  half  dollar  is  no  exception.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  selling  at  public  auction  the  col¬ 
lection  of  “the  dean  of  American  professional 
numismatists,"  Abe  Kosoff.  This  coin  was  lot 
number  4185  in  that  sale.  A  rare  opportunity  to 
own  this  prize!  . 2,900.00 

1877-CC  VG-8 . 39.00 

1877- S  G-4  $15;  EF-40  $129;  About  Uncirculated-50 

$259;  MS-60  . 650.00 

1878  AU-55.  Slight  scratch  in  obverse  field  $169; 

AU-55 . 325.00 

1878- CC  AG-3.  No  problems,  just  good  old- 

fashioned  wear . 209.00 

1879  G-4.  Problem-free  and  low  mintage  $125; 

EF-40  .  379.00 


1880  VG-8.  Low  mintage,  as  are  all  Liberty  Seated 


half  dollars  in  the  1880s . 135.00 

1881  VG-8 . 135.00 

1883  G-4.  Obverse  scratches . 99.00 

1884  VG-8  . 259.00 

1889  F-12  $239;  MS-60  . 795.00 

1890  AU-50 . 495.00 


BARBER  HALF  DOLLARS 

We  are  quite  pleased  to  be  able  to  of¬ 
fer  such  a  large  group  of  high-grade 
Barber  half  dollars  in  this  issue  of  the 
Rare  Coin  Review.  As  a  series,  these  at¬ 
tractive  half  dollars  have  generally  been 
neglected  and  overlooked,  except  per¬ 
haps  as  "type"  coins.  Those  collectors  in 
the  know,  however,  have  been  well  aware 
for  years  just  how  truly  rare  these  coins 
are  in  grades  of  MS-60  and  higher.  In¬ 
deed,  in  most,  if  not  all  years,  a  Mint 
State  business  strike  is  considerably  rarer 
than  the  same  coin  in  Proof  condition. 
Proof  Barber  half  dollars  were  protected 


from  day  of  issue,  by  those  collectors 
who  cared  enough  to  purchase  them  for 
their  collections,  with  most  of  these  Proof 
coins  surviving  to  this  day.  Business  strike 
coins  of  this  series  suffered  the  fate  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended  and 
were,  for  the  most  part,  placed  into  cir¬ 
culation.  This  is  especially  true  of  branch 
mint  pieces,  as  collecting  by  mintmarks 
was  virtually  unheard  of  until  near  the 
turn  of  the  20th  century.  With  all  this  in 
mind,  please  take  a  good  look  at  the 
coins  we  currently  offer,  and  you  will  see 
that  there  are  some  excellent  bargains 
available  in  the  Barber  half  dollar  series. 


1892  AU-55  $495;  MS-60  Lots  of  lustre  .  695.00 


1892-0  AU-55  $595;  MS-60  $1,250;  MS-63.  A  lus¬ 
trous  example  with  pale  golden  toning  at  the 
periphery . 2,250.00 

1892- S  MS-60.  A  boldly  struck  example  of  this  key 

date  coin  . 995.00 

1893- 0  MS-60.  Lots  of  lustre  surrounded  by  deep 
golden  halos  on  obverse  and  reverse  1,150.00 

1893-S  MS-60  . 995.00 


1894  AU-55  $495;  MS-63.  A  bold  and  frosty  coin 
with  just  a  hint  of  golden  toning  .  .  .  1,650.00 

1894- 0  About  Uncirculated-50  $395;  AU-55  $525; 

MS-60 . 1,150.00 

1895  About  Uncirculated-50  $395;  AU-55  $525; 

MS-60 . 1,150.00 

1895  AU-50  $395;  AU-55  $495;  MS-60  695.00 

1895- 0  MS-60  . 1,150.00 

1896  AU-55  $495;  MS-60  . 695.00 


The  Collector  is  King 

The  collector  is  king  at  Bowers  and  Mere- 
na  Galleries— and  always  has  been— since 
we  began  business  in  1953.  If  you  are  a  seri¬ 
ous  numismatist,  let  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  help  you  find  those  special  pieces 
you've  been  seeking. 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


Gem  1896-0  Half  Dollar 


1896-0  MS-65/67.  A  superb  gem  of  breathtak¬ 
ing  quality.  A  top-notch  coin  in  every  respect. 
Pale  heather  at  the  center  fades  delicately  into 
light  blue  at  the  obverse  rims.  The  bold  and 
frosty  eagle  on  the  reverse  is  surrounded  by 
deep  gold  and  muted  green  toning.  Our  offer¬ 
ing  of  this  key  coin  represents  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  combination  of  quality,  beauty,  and 
rarity  that  is  seldom  seen  or  offered  in  today's 
numismatic  marketplace . 9,200.00 


1897  About  Uncirculated-55  $495;  MS-60  $695; 

MS-63  . 1,295.00 

1897-0  MS-60  . 1,350.00 

1897-S  MS-60/63.  Light  golden  toning  on  mirror¬ 
like  surfaces  .  .  *. .  1,550.00 


Gem  1897-S  Half  Dollar 


1897-S  MS-65/67.  A  gem  specimen  ablaze 
with  a  rose  and  lavender  glow  over  strong  mint 
lustre.  Certainly  among  the  finest  known  for  this 
date  and  mint . 7,250.00 


1898  AU-55  $495;  MS-60  . 695.00 

1898- S  AU-55  . 495.00 

1899  MS-60 . 695.00 

1899- S  MS-60  . 695.00 

1900  AU-55  $495;  MS-60  . 695.00 

1900- S  EF-45  $250;  AU-50  . 395.00 

1901  AU-55  $495;  MS-60  . 695.00 


1902  EF-40  $195;  AU-50  $395;  AU-55.  .  .495.00 


1903-0  MS-63.  A  lustrous,  problem-free  example 


of  a  New  Orleans  Mint  Barber  half.  Sure  to 


Please  . 1,650.00 

1904  AU-50 . 395.00 

1905  MS-60  $695;  MS-63  . 1,65000 

1906  MS-60 . 695.00 

1906- D  AU-55.  This  was  the  first  year  of  Denver 

Mint  issues . 495.00 

1907  AU-50  $395;  MS-64.  Deep  blue  and  mottled 
golden  toning  cover  a  bold  strike  .  .2,975.00 

1907- D  EF-45  $250;  AU-55  . 495.00 

1907-0  AU-55  . 495.00 

1907- S  EF-45 . 250.00 

1908- D  EF-45  $250;  AU-50  . 395.00 

1908-0  AU-50 . 395.00 


1910  MS-63/65.  A  low-mintage  “sleeper"  in  the  se¬ 
ries  overlooked,  no  doubt,  because  of  its  20th- 
century  Philadelphia  Mint  origin  .  .  .  1,900.00 

1911  AU-50  . 395.00 

1912  EF-45  $250;  AU-55  . 495.00 

1912- D  Extremely  Fine-45  $250;  AU-50  $395; 

AU-55  . 495.00 

1913- D  MS-60.  A  low-mintage  semi-key  coin,  soft¬ 

ly  brushed  with  a  hint  of  golden  toning.  A  great 
buy  at  . 695.00 

1915-D  EF-45  $250;  AU-50  $395;  MS-63.  Unlike  the 
Barber  half  dime  and  quarter,  which  were  mint¬ 
ed  through  1916,  the  last  year  for  the  Barber  half 
dollar  was  in  1915  . 1,650.00 

LIBERTY  WALKING  HALF  DOLLARS 


1916  AU-55.  Frosty  and  attractive.  $375;  MS-63.  Ful¬ 


ly  struck  and  frosty  . 895.00 

1916-D  Mintmark  on  obverse.  About 

Uncirculated-50  $225;  MS-63  . 995.00 

1916- S  Mintmark  on  obverse.  MS-60  . 895.00 

1917  MS-60  . 195.00 

1917- D  MS-63.  Mintmark  on  obverse  .  .  .  1,195.00 


Liked  Our  ANA  Catalogue 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  a  letter  from 
David  Thomason  Alexander: 

"First  of  all,  heartiest  congratulations  on  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Convention  cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  Bebee  Collection.  The  great  name  it 
bears,  the  remarkable  and  diverse  material  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  the  fine  photography  it  includes  all  com¬ 
bine  to  restore  at  last  the  dignity  of  the  ANA  sales! 
The  present  sale  is  wonderful  for  the  ANA  image." 


1918  MS-63  . 795.00 

1920  MS-63 . 595.00 

1921-S  EF-40.  An  attractive  circulated  example  of 
this  key  coin  . 925.00 

1927- S  MS-63.  Frosty .  1,795.00 

1928- S  MS-60  . 950.00 


1929-D  MS-63.  Boldly  struck  and  lustrous.  A  choice 


coin . 1,295.00 

1935  MS-60  $89;  MS-64  . 295.00 

1935-S  MS-63  . 575.00 

1936  MS-60  $79;  MS-64  . 395.00 

1937  MS-60  . 79.00 

1937-S  MS-64 . 575.00 

1938  MS-63  . 265.00 


1938-D  MS-63.  A  frosty  and  sharp  example  of  this 
late-date  key  coin.  A  popular  issue  that  is  al¬ 


ways  in  great  demand . 1,095.00 

1939  MS-63  . 249.00 

1939-D  AU-50  . 32.00 

1940  MS-60 . 69.00 


1940- S  MS-60.  Typical  light  strike  for  this  issue  $89; 

MS-63.  A  very  bold  strike,  much  stronger  than 
usually  seen  $275;  MS-64.  A  strong  strike  with 
pale  golden  toning . 545.00 

1941  MS-60  $69;  MS-63  $149;  MS-64  .  .  .225.00 

1941- D  MS-60  $72;  MS-63  $215;  MS-64  . 325.00 

1941- S  About  Uncirculated-50  $69;  AU-55  $79; 

MS-60  $249;  MS-63 . 575.00 

1942  About  Uncirculated-55  $19;  MS-60  $69; 

MS-63  $149;  MS-64  . 225.00 

1942- D  MS-60  $89;  MS-63  $89;  MS-63  $249; 

MS-64 . 325.00 

1942- S  MS-63  $325;  MS-64 . 495.00 

1943  About  Uncirculated-55  $19;  MS-60  $69; 

MS-63  $139;  MS-64  . 195.00 

1943- D  MS-63  $249;  MS-64  . 315.00 


1943-S  MS-60  $169;  MS-63  $395:  MS-64.  Frosty  and 
attractive .  525.00 
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Sets  of  i  R-65  Franklin  Half  Dollars 

Affordable  and  Beautiful  Collections! 


Many  collectors  are  seeking  coins  which  are  aesthetically  pleasing,  made  of  precious  metal,  and  are  available  in  pristine  con¬ 
dition. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  coins  which  meet  these  desirable  criteria  are  moderately  to  very  expensive.  Not  so  with  Franklin 
half  dollars  struck  in  Proof.  They  are  simply  beautiful  to  behold,  were  struck  in  limited  numbers,  and  were  made  of  .900  fine  sil¬ 
ver.  Plus,  they  are  affordable  and  a  complete  collection  can  be  purchased  right  now.  Or,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  will  help 
you  build  a  collection  over  a  period  of  time,  it's  up  to  you. 

Another  most  important  fact  that  we  have  learned  from  experience  is  that  many  Franklin  Proof  issues  are  far  scarcer  than  the 
mintage  figures,  or  supposed  availability,  would  indicate! 

We  have  literally  examined  thousands  and  thousands  of  Proof  Franklin  halves  during  the  past  several  years,  and  we  often  find 
pieces  that  have  hairline  scratches,  corrosion  spots,  or  other  problems.  It  is  very  hard  work  and  very  time  consuming  to  locate  just 
the  right  coins  that  meet  our  rigid  Proof-65  standards. 

Each  of  the  following  single  coins  and  sets  is  graded  Proof-65.  Each  coin  is  fully  brilliant  and  free  of  scratches  or  any  detracting 
features.  You  will  be  simply  delighted  with  the  quality  of  the  coins  you  receive! 


The  Complete  Franklin  Collection  includes  14  coins.  One  of  each  date,  1950  through  1963.  This  impressive  complete  collection 
is  housed  in  a  Capital  brand  plastic  holder  which  will  protect  and  beautifully  display  your  coins  to  their  full  advantage.  The  14- 
coin  set  is  priced  right  at  just  $1,895.00 


The  Starter  Collection  of  Franklin  Proof  half  dollars,  1955  through  1963.  A  great  way  to  begin  your  set  is  with  this  nicely 
matched  group  of  nine  fully  brilliant  Proof-65  coins  all  encased  in  the  same  plastic  holder  which  comes  with  the  complete  col¬ 
lection.  $395.00. 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 


Superb  Quality  Proof  Single  Coins 


$795.00 

1957 

. 55.00 

.  .  .415.00 

1958  . 

. 85.00 

.  .  295.00 

1959  . 

. 69.00 

.  189.00 

1960  . 

. 49.00 

.  .  120.00 

1961 

. 35.00 

.  .  .  110.00 

1962  . 

. 35.00 

.  .  69.00 

1963  . 

. 35.00 
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1944  MS-60  $69;  MS-63  $149;  MS-64  .  .  .  195.00 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1944-D  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  $239;  MS-63  $239; 


MS-64 . 315.00 

1944- S  MS-60  $89;  MS-63  $215;  MS-64  . 395.00 

1945  MS-60  $59;  MS-64  . 195.00 

1945- D  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  $195;  MS-64  .275.00 

1945- S  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  .  195.00 

1946  MS-60.  Bold.  Close  to  MS-63  . 59.00 

1946- D  MS-60  $90;  MS-63  . 149.00 

1946- S  MS-60  $95;  MS-64 . 295.00 

1947  MS-60  $105;  MS-63  $195;  MS-64  .  .  249.00 

1947- D  MS-60  $95;  MS-63  $159;  MS-64  .325.00 

FRANKLIN  HALF  DOLLARS 

1948  MS-63 . 29.00 

1948- D  MS-63  $21;  MS-65  . 80.00 

1949  MS-63 . 69.00 

1949- D  MS-63  . 69.00 

1949- S  AU-55  $35;  MS-63  . 149.00 

1950  MS-63 . 45.00 

1950- D  MS-63  . 32.00 

1951  MS-63 . 21.00 

1951- D  MS-63  . 49.00 

1951- S  MS-63  . 49.00 

1952  MS-63  $21;  Proof-65  . 375.00 

1952- D  MS-63 . 19.00 

1952- S  MS-63  . 39.00 

1953  MS-63  $39;  Proof-65 . 235.00 

1953- D  MS-63 . 19.00 

1953- S  MS-63  . 34.00 

1954  Proof-65  . 149.00 

1954- D  MS-63 . 17.00 

1955  Proof-65  . 95.00 


Silver  Dollars 

Our  offering  of  silver  dollars  in  this  is¬ 
sue  is  outstanding  and  includes  select 
early  pieces,  the  rare  and  desirable 
Gobrecht  type,  important  Liberty  Seated 
issues,  and  the  exceedingly  popular  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Peace  silver  dollars.  No  matter 
what  your  dollar  collecting  interests  are, 
chances  are  excellent  that  we  have  some¬ 
thing  just  for  you! 


Congratulations  to  Wayne  Miller 

According  to  an  article  in  Coin  World,  October 
7,  1987,  Wayne  Miller,  a  well-known  author  on  the 
subject  of  silver  dollars,  received  an  award  from 
United  Way  for  providing  clothing  and  shelter  to 
homeless  individuals  in  Montana.  Each  month, 
God's  Love,  Inc.,  a  shelter  located  in  Helena,  Mon¬ 
tana,  serves  about  6,000  meals  and  affords  600 
nights  of  rest  to  the  homeless. 

We  congratulate  Wayne  Miller,  a  professional  nu¬ 
mismatist,  on  the  contribution  he  has  made. 


DRAPED  BUST  TYPE 


1796  Draped  Bust.  Small  Eagle  reverse.  Vl^30.  B-4. 

Light  gray  planchet  attractively  toned  around  the 
periphery  in  golden  and  tangerine  hues.  Well 
struck  and  free  of  detracting  digs  and  scratches. 
This  nice  example  would  make  a  nice  addition 
to  an  early  type  set . 1,695.00 


EF-45  1796  Draped  Bust  $1 


1796  EF-45.  B-5.  A  well-struck  example  of  the 
issue,  exhibiting  a  great  deal  of  original  mint 
lustre.  Toned  in  pale  gray,  lilac  and  golden  or¬ 
ange  hues . 3,150.00 


A  Fan  of  Frank  Van  Valen 

The  following  comments  were  recently  received 
from  L.A.K.: 

"Your  Rare  Coin  Review  is  always  interesting,  so 
I  am  enclosing  an  obituary  I  picked  out  of  Coin 
World  a  few  months  back  that  may  be  of  interest 
in  one  of  your  articles.  I  wish  I  could  pick  'Choice 
BU'  coins  out  of  circulation!  [The  enclosed  obitu¬ 
ary  referred  to  Robert  Porter,  an  89-year-old  numis¬ 
matist,  noted,  in  part:  'He  had  collected  a  Choice 
Brilliant  Uncirculated  set  of  quarters  dated 
1916-1930  which  he  found  in  circulation,  includ¬ 
ing  two  Uncirculated  1918/7-S  overdates.'] 

"You  recently  hired  a  new  employee,  Frank  Van 
Valen.  I  wish  to  say  that  knowing  Frank  you  made 
an  excellent  choice.  He  was  president  of  the  LERA 
Coin  Club  and  a  very  interesting  and  knowledgea¬ 
ble  speaker.  We  need  more  people  like  him  in  the 
hobby.  Your  gain  is  our  loss." 


Superb  1797  Draped  Bust  $1 


1797  10  x  6  Stars.  ER40.  B-3.  Attractive  dark 
and  medium  gray  toning  with  traces  of  light 
golden  iridescence.  Well  struck  and  very  close 
to  EF-45  status.  Very  strong  detail  in  the  hair  of 
Miss  Liberty.  A  nice  example  of  this  last  year 
of  the  Small  Eagle  reverse  type  .  .  .  .3,450.00 


1798  VF20.  Save  for  two  tiny  obverse  scratches  this 
coin  would  grade  VF-30  or  better.  This  coin  even 
has  traces  of  original  mint  lustre  in  protected 
areas.  Light  gray  surfaces  with  golden  peripheral 
toning.  Nice  eye  appeal . 695.00 


1799  VF-30.  Medium  gray  surfaces.  Pleasing, 
problem-free  planchet.  Well  struck  .  1,095.00 


1799  EF-45.  Pleasing,  mark-free  surfaces  lightly 
toned  in  pale  gray  hues,  just  the  slightest  trace 
of  wear  on  the  highest  points . 1,695.00 
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NUMISMATIC  SCHOLARSHIP 


Research  Methods 

Dealing  with  Washington  bureaucrats , 
budget  constraints,  lost  records,  and  muggers 

By  Robert  W.  Julian 


"The  true 
numismatist 
[wants]  to 
know  every¬ 
thing  about 


Robert  W.  Julian  is  one  of  the  country's 
leading  numismatic  researchers.  In  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  taken  from  a  speech  given  before  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  at  their 
convention  in  1986,  and  also  from  a  tran¬ 
scription  in  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild 
Newsletter,  Bob  Julian  tells  of  his 
experiences. 

Books  on  numismatics  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  hobby  and  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  accumulated 
in  them  we  would  be  in  very  poor  condi¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  book  on  how  to  do 
research  in  numismatics — and  probably 
never  will  be.  Practical  experience  is  the 
best  guide,  but  how  does  one  acquire  this 
experience? 

There  is  no  direct  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  begin  is  by 
talking  about  why  research  is  done  at  all. 

Why  not  just  collect  coins  for  profit  and 
forget  about  why  or  how  they  were  made? 

We  all  know  that  the  mark  of  the  true  nu¬ 
mismatist  is  to  want  to  know  everything 
possible  about  the  coins  and  medals  that 
he  or  she  owns  or  wishes  to  own.  All  of 
us  have  seen  exhibits  that  tell  us  nothing 
about  the  pieces  displayed  and  we  tend 
to  ignore  them  in  favor  of  those  with  good 
accompanying  material  that  masterfully 
explains  the  contents  of  the  case. 

We  have  all  heard  the  famous  remark  that  peo¬ 
ple  climb  mountains  because  they  are  there,  as  if 
that  were  reason  enough.  If  that  were  the  only  rea¬ 
son  for  doing  numismatic  research,  it  would  be  a 
poor  one  indeed.  The  way  that  I  began  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  research,  though  probably  not  typical, 
illustrates  one  way  of  entering  the  field.  In  the  late 
1950s  I  was  in  college  and  trying  to  collect  Rus¬ 
sian  coins — as  well  as  U.S.— on  a  shoestring  budg¬ 
et.  I  was  corresponding  with  Dr.  I.G.  Spasskii,  dean 
of  Russian  numismatics,  and  he  suggested  that  I 
have  certain  works  microfilmed  at  Russian  libraries 
in  order  that  I  understand  the  coinage  better. 

Well,  I  contacted  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  in  Lenin¬ 
grad  and  inquired  as  to  their  terms  of  microfilm¬ 
ing.  It  turned  out  that  they  wanted  American  books 
in  exchange  on  a  roughly  page  for  page  basis.  They 
then,  without  my  ordering  it  done,  proceeded  to 
microfilm  the  books  and  send  me  a  list  of  Ameri¬ 
can  books  I  nearly  choked  when  I  saw  the  list  be¬ 
cause  the  books  in  question  cost  about  $100,  a  sum 
somewhat  beyond  my  grasp  at  that  time.  To  make 


a  long  story  short  I  managed  to  persuade  them  to 
accept  a  more  reasonable  and  less  costly  selection, 
but  in  the  meantime  I  wrote  Lee  Hewitt,  then  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook,  inquiring  if  he 
would  be  interested  in  articles  on  Russian  numis¬ 
matics.  He  was,  and  the  first  one  was  published  in 
December  1960.  From  there  I  graduated  to  doing 
research  on  U.S.  topics  and  made  my  first  trip  to 
the  National  Archives,  in  Washington,  DC,  in  1963. 

There  are  several  ways  of  doing  research  at  the 
Archives,  none  of  them  easy. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  illustrating  such  research 
work  would  be  to  examine  an  instance  of  digging 
out  facts  long  forgotten.  Until  recently,  every  nu¬ 
mismatic  reference  work  stated  that  the  Gobrecht 
dollars  of  1836  to  1839  were  patterns.  As  so  often 
is  the  case  in  published  works— and  a  charge  to 
which  virtually  everyone  is  guilty  at  sometime  or 
other— the  errors  about  these  pieces  had  simply 
been  copied  form  earlier  texts  written  by  individuals 
who  were  simply  guessing  or  merely  repeating  un¬ 
founded  gossip  from  elderly  Mint  officials.  One 


should  not  automatically  discount  such  in¬ 
formation  but  is  best  to  back  up  the  oral 
with  documentation  where  possible. 

I  first  questioned  the  prevailing  view 
about  the  Gobrecht  'patterns'  when  I  saw 
the  original  Mint  reports  for  the  years  of 
1836,  1837,  and  1839  and  each  clearly 
showed  an  oficial  coinage  of  silver  dollars, 
although  a  small  one.  Beyond  the  tables, 
in  the  report  for  1836  the  director  clearly 
stated  that  a  coinage  of  silver  dollars  had 
been  executed  for  circulation.  Since  every¬ 
one  assumed  the  pieces  to  be  patterns,  it 
was  certainly  the  sole  case  of  an  official 
Mint  report  declaring  patterns  to  be 
coins  and  also  telling  how  many  were 
made.  One  of  the  key  points  frequently 
made  about  these  issues  concerned 
1836  where  it  was  stated  that 
the  Mint  had  struck  1,000 
pieces  on  the  standard 
adopted  in  1837;  in  other 
words  all  the  dollars 
struck  in  1836  weighed 
412.5  grains  rather  than  the  legal  stan¬ 
dard  of  416  grains  in  force  during  1836. 
There  were  of  course  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  tended  to  back  up  the  prevail¬ 
ing  view  about  the  Gobrecht  dollars  of 
1836-1839.  One  such  instance  was  a  con¬ 
versation  with  a  very  prominent  and 
knowledgeable  dealer  whose  authority  in 
matters  of  this  sort  was  to  be  taken  very  seriously. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  personally  weighed 
a  considerable  number  of  1836  Gobrecht  dollars 
and  all  had  weighed  412.5  grains  and  not  416  grains. 
It  certainly  was  a  telling  point  in  favor  of  the  ac¬ 
cepted  theory. 

The  next  step  was  to  examine  the  original  entries 
in  the  relevant  ledgers  showing  coinage  and  use 
of  bullion  for  the  period.  For  this  purpose,  and  for 
the  years  before  1838,  the  so-called  Waste  Book 
(which  shows  every  entry  relating  to  bullion  affairs) 
proved  to  be  the  key  tool  in  breaking  open  the  puz¬ 
zle.  It  so  happened  that  the  journals  showed  1,000 
silver  dollars  being  delivered  in  two  separate 
batches  the  last  day  of  1836  but  in  the  second  case 
no  other  silver  coins  were  included  with  the  dol¬ 
lars.  This  enabled  me  to  calculate  the  correct  legal 
weight  of  the  dollars  delivered  on  that  day  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  416  and  not  412.5  grains.  What, 
then,  had  become  of  the  1,000  dollars  delivered  in 
late  1836? 

In  addition  to  examining  the  bullion  entries  for 
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coinage  and  deposits,  all  of  the  existing  incoming 
and  outgoing  letters  in  the  Archives  were  read  to 
find  even  the  most  minute  of  clues  concerning  the 
execution  of  the  coins,  as  I  thought,  or  patterns,  as 
most  others  believed. 

Complicating  all  of  this  was  the  known  fact  that 
Mint  Director  James  Ross  Snowden  had  engaged 
in  wholesale  restriking  of  the  Gobrecht  dollars  from 
original  dies  during  the  late  1850s.  That  Snowden 
had  used  these  dollars  to  trade  collectors  for  prized 
specimens  needed  for  the  mint  cabinet  was  interest¬ 
ing  but  of  little  help  since  no  one  knew  how  to  tell 
the  originals  from  the  restrikes,  except  for  some 
vague  information  concerning  die  rust,  hardly  the 
best  indicator  since  dies  could,  and  often  were, 
repolished  between  usage. 

One  may  ask,  in  the  meantime,  if  I  went  to  the 
Archives  every  single  time  I  wished  to  do  research; 
after  all,  I  live  roughly  600  miles  from  Washington, 
DC,  and  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
drop  everthing  just  for  a  quick  trip  to  the  nation's 
capital.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not  necessary  since  it 
is  possible  to  order  specialized  microfilming  from 
the  Archives  when  one  knows  where  to  look. 

The  whole  puzzle  was  neatly  solved  with  the 
publication  of  Walter  Breen's  superb  work  on  the 
Proof  coinage  of  the  United  States.  He  had  found 
the  key  to  the  differentiation  of  original  Gobrechts 
from  restrikes  by  noting  that  the  Snowden  strikings 
of  the  1850s  had  the  eagle  flying  flat  -  when  the 
coin  was  properly  rotated  -  instead  of  'onward  and 
upward'  as  intended  by  Director  R.M.  Patterson  in 
the  1830s.  This  in  turn  indicated  that  the  dealer  who 
had  weighed  all  of  those  Gobrecht  dollars  had  not 
found  a  single  original  striking  of  1836. 

The  above  is  discussed  at  some  length  since  it 
shows  that  many  different  sources  and  ideas  have 
to  be  consulted  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  It  is, 
however,  one  thing  to  do  research  and  publish  it 
and  then  expect  ready  acceptance  of  the  new  facts 
or  theories.  Those  who  took  the  time  to  read  the 
original  material  realized  that  the  Mint  entries  were 
definitive  and  closed  the  matter  for  all  time.  Since 
then  it  has  been  interesting  to  watch  to  see  which 
dealers  ignored  the  findings  -  which  are  now  in  the 
Red  Book  for  all  to  see  and  use  -  in  their  auction 
catalogs. 

Up  to  now  we  have  discussed  primarily  doing  re¬ 
search  on  United  States  topics  and  will  return  to 
that  subject  in  a  moment,  but  what  of  the  collec¬ 
tors  who  specialize  in  a  foreign  nation  or  era  and 
wish  to  do  original  research.  Well,  they  are  out  of 
luck,  as  a  general  rule.  It  is  very  difficult  for  an 
American  numismatist,  for  example  to  do  work  on 
Swedish  coins,  without  going  to  Sweden  and  hir¬ 
ing  someone  to  translate  documents  in  the  archives. 
One  can,  however,  do  secondary  research  in  pub¬ 
lished  materials. 

The  first  step  is  to  obtain  the  standard  references 
on  the  series,  which  rarely  give  historical  back¬ 
ground,  at  least  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  price  a  particular  coin.  We  next  would 
purchase  standard  historical  references;  in  the  case 
of  Anglo-Saxon  England,  for  example,  the  standard 
history  by  Sir  Frank  Stenton  comes  readily  to  mind. 

The  educated  collector  would  then  join  socie¬ 
ties  devoted  to  the  same  areas.  In  the  case  of  the 
British  coinage  the  most  important  is  the  British  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Society,  which  has  published  an  annual 
volume  since  the  early  1900s  reporting  on  the  latest 
research.  In  addition,  there  is  also  the  Royal  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Society  annual,  The  Numismatic  Chroni¬ 
cle,  which  has  some  material  on  British  coinage 
but  also  has  a  variety  of  article  on  ancient  and  world 
subjects. 

It  is  also  easy  to  subscribe  to  certain  publications, 
such  as  Seaby's,  which  not  only  offers  articles  heav¬ 
ily  weighted  towards  the  British  series,  but  also  coins 
for  sale.  The  collector  may  also  get  himself  placed 
on  the  mailing  list  of  U.S.  dealers  specializing  in 


British  issues.  One  can  no  doubt  think  of  other  ways 
for  the  inquiring  numismatist  to  further  his  or  her 
knowledge  in  the  country  or  period  chosen. 

With  respect  to  doing  research  overseas  I  cannot 
leave  out  one  story  that  so  typifies  the  English.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Numismatic  So¬ 
ciety  for  more  than  ten  years  but  had  never  attend¬ 
ed  an  actual  meeting  until  the  summer  of  1983, 
when  I  happened  to  be  staying  near  Cambridge. 
During  the  meeting  I  was  called  to  the  front  of  the 
room  and  formally  introduced  to  the  gathering;  the 
introduction  is  really  a  mark  of  initiation. 

At  any  rate  I  sought  out  Dr.  Price,  the  secretary, 
and  inquired  about  doing  some  research  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum.  He  asked  that  I  telephone  him  in  ad¬ 
vance,  which  I  did,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  my  vis¬ 
it.  London  is  an  easy  trip  from  Cambridge  and  I  was 
there  at  the  appointed  time.  Upon  entering  I  was 
informed  that  I  had  to  fill  out  a  card  and  then  wait 
for  Dr.  Price  to  approve  my  presence,  but  that  he 
was  unavoidably  absent  at  that  time.  I  answered  that 
he  had  informed  me  at  the  Royal  Numismatic  So¬ 
ciety  meeting  that  everything  would  be  all  right. 
There  was  a  pause  at  this  point  and  the  person  with 
whom  I  was  speaking  suddenly  said  'Oh,  you  are 
the  gentleman  who  was  introduced  at  the  Society 
meeting.  We  can  make  the  card  out  later.  Now,  what 
would  you  care  to  see?' 

To  return  to  the  main  topic  of  our  discussion, 
American  coinage  and  medals,  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  belief  that  government  records  are  sacred 


"There  seems  to 
be  the  general 
belief  that 
government  records 
are  sacred..." 


and  one  may  find  all  that  one  needs  in  the  Archives 
simply  by  looking  in  the  right  place.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  For  the  Mint  records  dat¬ 
ing  before  1900  that  presently  exist,  it  is  doubtful 
that  we  see  more  than  a  third  of  what  once  exist¬ 
ed.  Some  Mints  have  lost  their  entire  records  while 
others,  such  as  Philadelphia,  have  been  heavily  rav¬ 
aged.  Since  this  whole  area  is  little  known,  some 
review  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  what  exists 
and  what  has  been  lost. 

First  of  all,  the  records  of  the  Dahlonega  Mint, 
if  they  survived  the  Civil  War  intact,  were  probably 
thrown  out  within  a  few  years  by  someone  who  did 
not  wish  to  bother  with  them.  Reports  filed  by  the 
superintendents  of  this  branch  Mint  to  various  offi¬ 
cial  bodies  still  exist,  but  the  working  papers  do 
not  and  this  has  caused  endless  confusion,  espe¬ 
cially  with  respect  to  the  rare  coinages  of  1861.  A 
year  or  two  ago  one  researcher  hit  upon  the  novel 
idea  of  checking  some  of  the  Confederate  records 
in  the  Archives  and  did  find  some  hitherto  unknown 
figures,  but  not  quite  the  definitive  information  we 
have  all  been  seeking. 

The  Charlotte  Mint  records  do,  on  the  whole,  ex¬ 
ist,  but  are  missing  many  of  the  ordinary  letters  that 
make  up  history.  However,  the  bullion  and  coin¬ 
age  ledgers  are  in  the  Archives  and  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  anyone  having  interest  in  this  area. 

The  New  Orleans  and  Carson  City  records  are 
mostly  lost.  Both  were  virtually  destroyed  in  this 
century,  probably  in  1925,  though  some  may  not 


have  been  tossed  onto  the  trash  heap  until  the  ear¬ 
ly  thirties.  One  miserable  volume  of  pre-Civil  War 
New  Orleans  letters  exists,  but  it  deals  with  build¬ 
ing  repairs  and  is  of  little  direct  use  to  anyone.  Why 
it  was  kept  and  not  the  more  valuable  bullion  and 
coinage  records  is  anyone's  guess. 

For  the  nineteenth  century  the  records  of  Phiadel- 
phia  seem  to  have  been  preserved  the  best  but  the 
status  of  San  Francisco  is  unknown  to  me.  Some 
Philadelphia  records  were  thrown  out  in  the  course 
of  the  past  century  (and  were  taken  home  by  cer¬ 
tain  officers  who  considered  them  their  personal 
property)  but  the  greatest  damage  occurred  in  1925. 
We  have  lists  of  what  was  destroyed  but  this  does 
not  make  up  for  the  losses. 

At  this  point  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  some  docu¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  thrown  away  as  they  would  sim¬ 
ply  clog  the  archival  space  for  generations  to  come 
and  would  never  be  consulted.  For  example,  does 
anyone  really  care  that  employee  X  was  off  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1900,  because  of  a  common  cold?  Such  in¬ 
formation  has  no  bearing  on  the  history  of  coins 
or  medals  struck  at  the  Mints  and  should  be  dis¬ 
carded.  In  similar  vein,  can  we  keep  the  records 
showing  each  and  every  person  who  purchased 
mint  or  Proof  sets  in  the  past  half  century?  Also, 
many  categories  of  records  simply  duplicate  other 
series. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  learned  last  summer  that 
great  quantities  of  very  valuable  twentieth-century 
records  had  been  ordered  shredded  in  1978  due 
to  some  whim  from  a  bureaucrat  not  understand¬ 
ing  or  caring  what  was  historically  proper  to  keep. 
The  1978  order,  with  many  pages  of  fine  print  list¬ 
ing  the  files  to  be  shredded,  included  the  great  bulk 
of  Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco  letter 
files,  in  some  ways  the  most  important  records  then 
being  kept.  It  is  with  the  letter  files  that  we  flesh 
out  the  reason  for  a  change  in  the  coinage  or  the 
details  behind  a  medal. 

The  destruct  order  also  included  many  other  valu¬ 
able  files,  including  the  die  records  for  the  various 
Mints.  Such  wanton  destruction  will  surely  be  felt 
in  the  next  few  decades  as  information  on  die  vari¬ 
eties  is  sought  in  order  to  combat  increasingly 
sophisticated  counterfeiting.  We  may  contrast  this 
strange  behavior  with  that  of  the  Royal  Mint  in  En¬ 
gland,  which  has  furnished  rather  detailed  die  in¬ 
formation  on  occasion  to  qualified  individuals. 

The  curious  part  about  the  destruction  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Mint  letter  files  is  that  the  destroyed 
records  were  simply  continuations  of  files  that  were 
already  at  the  Archives  and  had  been  heavily  used 
by  researchers.  In  1975  I  had  examined  some  of  the 
files  now  destroyed— and  copied  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  letters  for  the  years  prior  to  1914.  These  co¬ 
pies  are  now  the  only  reminder  of  untold  thousands 
of  letters  now  but  a  memory.  This  one  order  has 
virtually  destroyed  future  research  into  twentieth 
century  Mint  history.  As  the  risk  of  a  very  bad  pun, 

I  might  say  that  this  proves  the  old  adage  that  po¬ 
litical  hacks  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  an  office  in¬ 
volving  public  trust.  It  was  certainly  broken  in  this 
case. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of  this  sorry  business 
is  the  damage  that  it  will  do  to  reputations  in  years 
to  come.  There  is  always  that  odd  researcher  who 
sees  corruption  in  every  action  by  a  government 
official,  no  matter  how  innocent.  The  classic  case 
is  the  illiterate  who  wrote  a  book  claiming  that 
George  Washington  had  stolen  money  from  the 
government  when  his  accounts  we're  settled  at  the 
end  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  the  scxalled 
researcher  did  not  even  understand  the  basic  mone¬ 
tary  system  of  the  period  and  it  was  only  through 
the  use  of  other  records  still  in  existence— and  not 
destroyed  by  some  political  hack  of  the  1790s— 
that  scholars  could  heap  ridicule  on  this  book. 
What  is  to  happen,  however,  when  the  same  charge 
is  hurled  against  an  officer  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
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tor  some  action  taken  in  the  1920s?  The  records  will 
no  longer  e\i>t  and  an  honest  employee  will  receive 
an  untair  verdict  from  history. 

In  the  1880s  it  was  quite  common  to  charge  var¬ 
ious  Mint  officers  with  improprieties,  but  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  records  tor  the  period  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  find  out  the  truth  in  nearly  all  cases.  The 
various  charges  made  about  the  Stella  and  Goloid 
coinage  are  well  known  to  students  of  this  period 
and  Superintendent  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  can  be 
shown  to  be  blameless  despite  dealer  criticism  of 
the  era  and  occasionaly  repeating  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  by  current  writers. 

The  Archival  records  are  not  always  easy  to  ac¬ 
cess.  During  my  first  trip  to  the  Archives  in  1963, 
I  became  thirsty  while  working  at  night  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Research  Room.  I  remembered  that  there  was 
a  water  fountain  at  the  other  end  of  the  building 
and  went  through  two  swinging  doors  to  get  there. 
On  trying  to  return  I  discovered  that  these  doors 
only  opened  in  one  direction  and  I  was  now  locked 
in.  I  then  remembered  that  one  could  go  through 
the  basement  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  I  used 
the  elevator  to  go  down  to  that  level  and  cross  over. 
When  I  arrived  back  at  the  Central  Research  Room 
I  complained  to  the  guard  that  the  doors  could  be 
a  little  better  arranged.  He  replied  that  they  now 
knew  who  had  set  off  the  alarm  system  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  Every  time  a  new  guard  came  into  the  research 
room  I  was  pointed  out  as  the  cause  of  all  the  trou¬ 
ble  that  evening.  The  next  night  there  were  notices 
on  the  doors  in  question  warning  that  use  was  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  evening.  I  found  another  drinking 
fountain. 

During  one  of  my  periodic  trips  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  mid-1960s  I  discovered  that  there  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  Mint  ledger  dating  from  1844 
which  listed  every  die  made  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  until  1924.  I  actually  handled  the  volume  and 
was  allowed  to  look  inside  to  verify  what  was  there 
but  was  told  that  it  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Mint  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Washington.  So,  upon  my  arrival  in 
Washington  I  requested  a  meeting  with  the  direc¬ 
tor  but  was  instead  granted  one  with  an  assistant 
director.  This  particular  meeting  was  not  one  of  my 
better  days.  The  assistant  director  first  informed  me 
that  he  was  virtually  the  sole  person  protecting  the 
coinage  against  the  forces  that  would  destroy  it  and 
it  was  plainly  hinted  that  I  was  a  front  for  a  coun¬ 
terfeiting  gang,  or  why  else  would  I  be  applying 
to  see  a  record  of  dies.  The  assistant  director  also 
informed  me  that  he  would  personally  destroy  the 
volume  should  I  manage  to  get  permission  to  see  it. 

At  that  time  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  had 
just  been  signed  into  law  and  upon  my  return  home 
I  made  formal  application  to  use  the  volume.  After 
a  year  of  waiting  I  received  a  curious  communica¬ 
tion,  signed  by  the  director,  informing  me  that  I 
could  not  see  the  record  because  it  was  an  'inter¬ 
nal  memo'! 

When  Mrs.  Brooks  became  director  I  made  a  for¬ 
mal  protest  about  the  way  I  had  been  treated  and 
the  absurd  answer  I  had  received  to  a  legitimate 
request  for  information.  She  ordered  a  thorough 
search  made  but  did  not  find  the  volume,  leading 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it  had  indeed  been 
destroyed.  However,  in  the  process  of  searching 
some  of  the  nooks  and  crannies  that  abounded  in 
the  old  Bureau  offices  in  the  Treasury  Building  a 
number  of  valuable  ledgers  and  documents  were 
found  which  were  made  available  to  me.  These 
proved  invaluable  since  I  had  not  even  known  of 
their  existence;  one  of  the  books,  for  example,  was 
Longacre's  personal  notebook  recording  medals  and 
pattern  coins  ordered  struck  in  the  1860s.  These 
books  were  all  later  sent  to  the  Archives  for  the  use 
of  all  researchers. 

I  mention  Mrs.  Brooks  by  name  because  I  would 
like  to  single  her  out  as  a  friend  of  the  collector. 
She  did  not  have  to  go  out  of  her  way  to  help  me 


in  my  research,  for  I  have  no  powerful  friends  in 
Wellington,  but  did  anyway  because  it  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her,  for 
example,  the  book  I  did  for  the  Token  and  Medal 
Society  on  medals  of  the  U.S.  Mint  from  1792  to 
1892  would  have  been  a  far  poorer  effort.  If  awards 
are  to  be  passed  out,  I  would  certainly  nominate 
her  for  one.  I  have  had  no  dealings  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  director  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  fair  for 
me  to  say  anything  in  this  respect. 

The  letter  files  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  study  unto  themselves.  In  the  earliest  days 
the  clerks  made  what  are  termed  nowadays  'fair  co¬ 
pies'  of  all  letters  thought  worthy  of  keeping  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference.  From  1792  to  October  1795,  how¬ 
ever,  the  directors  did  not  keep  copies  of  their  letters 
or  at  least  did  not  leave  them  at  the  Mint  for  future 
directors  to  use.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  day 
we  will  uncover  the  Mint  letterbooks  of  David  Rit- 
tenhouse  or  Henry  William  DeSaussure,  the  first 
two  directors. 

Beginning  in  October  1795  Director  Elias  Bou- 
dinot  ordered  that  a  careful  record  be  kept  of  all 
letters  considered  important  and  quite  a  few  that 
were  only  marginally  so.  We  may  be  thankful  that 
he  did,  for  without  this  information  we  would  know 
but  little  about  the  workings  of  the  Mint  at  this  peri¬ 
od.  These  'fair  copies',  which  are  nothing  more  than 
letters  carefully  copied  in  a  bound  volume,  may  be 
consulted  by  any  researcher. 

The  following  two  directors,  Robert  Patterson  and 


"The  use  of  a  tape 
recorder  allows  the 
researcher  to  do  an 
enormous  amount 
of  research  in  a  very 
short  time ..." 


Samuel  Moore,  were  very  conscientious  about 
keeping  letter  files  and  these  are  still  in  existence. 
Robert  M.  Patterson,  who  became  director  in  1835, 
changed  the  system,  however,  much  to  our  detri¬ 
ment  at  this  time.  Fair  copies  were  no  longer  made, 
but  instead  the  director  would  write  out  the  letter 
himself  and  the  clerk  would  recopy  it  for  sending 
through  the  mails.  What  now  exists  are  the  direc¬ 
tor's  own  copies,  complete  with  erasures  and 
crossed  out  sections.  Patterson,  however,  had  one 
of  the  poorer  hands  of  the  period  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  very  difficult  to  understand  precisely  what  he 
is  saying. 

Patterson  did  order  that  ledgers  be  kept  showing 
the  rough  content  of  all  important  letters  sent  and 
received,  but  most  of  these  small  volumes  were  lost 
over  the  next  several  decades  and  only  a  few  now 
grace  the  Archival  shelves.  It  was  not  until  1853, 
when  James  Ross  Snowden  became  director,  that 
record-keeping  for  letters  changed  to  a  new  system 
entirely,  that  of  the  letter-press  copy.  The  letter  was 
written  out  in  ink  and  then  a  very  thin  tissue  laid 
across  and  pressed  against  the  still-wet  ink.  The  ink 
soaked  into  the  tissue  paper,  forming  a  permanent 
copy.  Unfortunately  in  some  cases  the  ink  tended 
to  run,  leaving  a  blurred  copy  or,  worse  yet,  the  ink 
contained  iron  or  other  chemicals  and  the  tissue 
paper  disintegrated. 

Until  the  late  1860s  press  copies  were  filed  with 
the  incoming  letter — if  there  was  one — but  after  that 
time  were  bound  into  volumes  for  better  storage. 


Around  1900  the  Philadelphia  Mint  finally  began 
using  typewriters  and  thus  switched  to  carbon  pa¬ 
per,  the  standard  until  recently.  The  arrival  of  the 
copier  and  word-processor  have  of  course  changed 
the  routine. 

Most  of  the  record  groups  at  the  Archives  have 
been  inventoried,  and  the  researcher  can  use  the 
printed  inventory  to  determine  the  type  of  records 
wanted.  The  archives  of  the  various  Mints,  except 
San  Francisco,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Mint  Bureau, 
are  in  Record  Group  104.  The  inventory  of  1952  has 
been  superseded  by  that  of  1968,  resulting  in  some 
changes  of  numbers  for  the  various  sections. 

At  the  present  time  all  research  with  original 
documents  is  done  in  the  Central  Research  Room 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Archives  building  in 
Washington.  The  general  rule  is  to  consult  with  the 
staff  official  responsible  for  a  given  section  of 
records  and  present  a  list  of  documents  or  volumes 
wanted  for  the  next  day;  due  to  the  pressure  under 
which  some  of  the  staff  work,  it  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  records  pulled  immediately. 

When  actually  doing  research  there  are  several 
ways  of  going  about  the  task.  When  copying  let¬ 
ters,  for  example,  I  normally  use  a  tape  recorder 
since  far  more  work  can  be  done  that  way  than  by 
just  trying  to  write  everything.  Also,  one's  hand  gets 
very  tired  after  a  few  hours  and  writer's  cramp  sets 
in.  Once  you  get  tired  of  writing  everything  down, 
you  began  to  skip  more  and  more  until  you  are  at 
the  point  of  just  writing  down  an  occasional  idea; 
the  latter  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  interpret  when 
you  get  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  regular  tape  recorder 
— not  one  of  the  hand-held  cassette  players— the 
researcher  simply  indexes  each  letter  by  the  counter 
number  when  he  returns  and  the  research  is  good 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Some  of  the  handwritten 
notes  I  made  in  1963  have  long  since  become  scat¬ 
tered,  but  the  tapes  made  as  long  ago  as  1967  are 
still  perfectly  useable.  Now,  in  preparing  a  work  for 
publication,  I  go  through  my  index,  copy  off  the 
relevant  entries,  and  then  listen  to  the  exact  letter 
as  it  appeared  to  me  years  before. 

The  use  of  a  tape  recorder  allows  a  researcher 
to  do  an  enormous  amount  of  research  in  a  very 
short  time  and  thus  save  valuable  funds  in  the  proc¬ 
ess.  It  is  not  cheap  to  stay  in  the  Washington  DC 
area  -  you  can  expect,  at  the  least,  to  pay  around 
$50  per  day  for  your  accommodations.  However, 
I  recommend  eating  at  the  Harrington  Hotel,  only 
three  or  four  blocks  from  the  Archives,  as  the  food 
is  both  good  and  inexpensive.  The  only  problem 
is  that  a  number  of  Washington's  seedier  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  well  aware  of  the  cost  so  it  does  not  pay 
to  be  too  fastidious  when  eating  there.  The  quality 
and  price  make  up  for  the  inconvenience,  however. 

Some  of  the  government  buildings  do  have 
cafeterias  and  it  is  possible  to  eat  in  them  under 
certain  conditions.  At  one  time  I  used  to  eat  in  the 
basement  of  the  Justice  Department,  directly  across 
the  street  from  the  Archives.  One  of  my  cousins  had 
been  a  special  FBI  agent  in  the  influence  peddling 
investigations  of  the  late  1940s  and  he  suggested 
that  I  simply  act  as  though  I  belonged  there  when 
going  through  the  halls  on  the  way  to  the  cafete¬ 
ria.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  just  this  and  got  away 
with  it  for  quite  a  while.  The  food  was  excellent; 
it  was  probably  subsidized,  like  most  other  things 
in  Washington.  However,  in  1974  I  tried  the  same 
thing  and  was  stopped  at  the  door  and  asked  for 
identification.  I  tried  the  undercover  routine  but  they 
did  not  believe  me  so  I  went  back  to  eating  at  the 
Harrington. 

When  one  does  work  directly  at  the  Archives  it 
is  normally  possible  to  have  xerox  copies  made  on 
the  spot  for  a  fee,  which  is,  I  believe,  thirty  cents 
at  the  present  time.  This  service,  however,  is  gener¬ 
ally  restricted  to  single  sheets  of  paper  and  one  may 
not  normally  do  this  for  bound  volumes  of  any  type 
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In  dealing  with  ledgers  and  other  special  tables 
that  do  not  read  well  into  a  tape  recorder,  or  are 
liable  to  be  confused,  it  is  best  to  have  the  materi¬ 
al  microfilmed  by  the  Archives  photoduplication 
service.  The  present  fee  is  25  cents  per  page  if  or¬ 
dered  on  the  spot  or  five  cents  more  than  that  if 
ordered  from  the  outside.  As  the  rates  are  subject 
to  change  they  should  be  checked  before  ordering, 
however.  It  normally  takes  a  minimum  of  five  or  six 
weeks  to  get  the  filming  done  because  there  is  a 
considerable  backlog  of  other  people  wanting  work 
done  also. 

There  is  a  special  class  of  microfilm  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  filmed  and  is  ready  for  use  on  an  up¬ 
per  floor.  For  example,  all  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  officers  with  Dahlonega 
has  been  microfilmed  and  can  be  used  upstairs. 
There  are  three  reels  of  film,  about  4000  pages  in 
all.  On  the  other  hand  these  can  be  ordered  directly 
from  the  Archives  at  a  cost  of  $22  per  reel.  There 
are  several  other  such  reels  available,  including  Bul¬ 
lion  Ledger  A,  which  covers  Philadelphia  bullion 
accounts  from  1794  through  1802,  letters  written 
by  the  directors  of  the  Mint  from  1795  through  1825, 
Mint  warrants  for  all  payments  through  1817,  and 
a  few  other  specialized  ledgers  and  documents. 

In  addition  to  the  Mint  documents  that  have  been 
microfilmed,  the  upstairs  microfilm  reading  room 
also  has  about  200,000  other  reels  covering  all  types 
of  material,  including  census  and  diplomatic 
records,  many  of  which  are  of  value  in  doing  work 
on  coins  and  medals.  One  must  consult  some  rather 
bulky  registers  to  determine  which  reels  would  be 
of  value. 

I  cannot  speak  highly  enough  of  the  Archival  staff 
that  I  have  worked  with  over  the  years.  Mrs.  Hold- 
camper  and  Mr.  King^re  retired  now  but  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man  is  their  equal  in  every  way  and  I  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  these  people.  Frequently  when  I  was 
stumped  for  a  place  to  look  for  a  certain  item  one 
of  them  would  come  up  with  just  the  right  place 
to  search. 

It  is  also  not  a  terribly  bright  idea  to  go  wander¬ 
ing  around  downtown  Washington  at  night.  Being 
something  of  a  greenhorn  from  the  Midwest  I  did 
not  at  first  understand  that  individuals  were  better 
off  not  sightseeing  at  night  due  to  an  overabundance 
of  muggers  and  other  delightful  people.  Each  mug¬ 
ger  is  probably  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the 
local  ACLU,  so  the  researcher  is  going  to  be  out¬ 
numbered  anyway. 

Another  key  area  of  research  is  digging  through 
old  dealer's  auction  catalogs  and  fixed  price  lists 
in  search  of  information  on  the  rarity  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  certain  coins.  I  do  very  little  of  this,  primar¬ 
ily  because  this  does  not  usually  directly  concern 
the  production  of  the  coinage.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  individuals,  such  as  Carl  Carlson,  have  made 
an  art  of  this  work  by  using  a  computer  to  speed 
up  the  work  of  searching.  The  trick  is  to  know  what 
to  feed  into  the  computer. 

For  those  wishing  to  work  with  actual  specimens 
of  the  coins  or  medals  they  are  researching,  there 
are  two  major  collections  in  this  country  that  may 
be  used.  In  both  cases  it  is  best  if  the  researcher 
were  to  show  need  since  frivolous  requests  will 
probably  be  turned  down.  Budget  constraints  at 
both  the  ANS  in  New  York  and  the  Smithsonian 
in  Washington  make  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  use 
of  the  collections  to  only  the  most  serious  of  stu¬ 
dents.  For  those  who  think  I  have  slighted  the  ANA 
collection,  I  must  admit  that  I  know  little  about  it, 
but  do  know  that  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to 
build  it  up  to  the  point  that  it  will  become  a  strong 
contender  with  the  other  two  main  collections  in 
this  country.  There  are  also,  of  course,  specialized 
collections  in  various  parts  of  the  country  but  these 
are  not  always  easy  to  find  or  use.  This  is  a  cons¬ 
tantly  changing  area  since  such  collections  are 
sometimes  sold  or  otherwise  removed  from  pub- 
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lie  view.  The  Byron  Reed  collection  in  Omaha  has 
been  hidden  away  in  a  bank  vault  for  so  many  years 
that  its  existence  may  one  day  become  mere  leg¬ 
end,  repeated  by  one  old  collector  to  another. 

There  are  two  major  libraries  of  numismatic  works 
normally  open  to  the  scholar,  and  access  is  not  near¬ 
ly  as  restricted  as  it  is  to  coins.  The  ANS  in  New 
York  and  ANA  in  Colorado  Springs  both  have  very 
fine  libraries  which  may  be  consulted  by  anyone 
with  a  legitimate  need.  ANA  members  may  of 
course  borrow  books  by  mail. 

While  most  published  research  is  carefully  done, 
there  is  a  class  of  work  that  should  not  pass  unno¬ 
ticed.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  relatively  small 
group  of  individuals  who  publish  materials  which 
should  be  filed  under  'fiction'  rather  than  what  they 
purport  to  be.  In  one  case,  a  scribbler  -  I  hesitate 
to  use  the  word  author,  being  unable  or  unwilling 
to  do  the  proper  research,  simply  hounded  the  Mint 
Bureau  to  do  the  work.  The  Mint  Bureau  naturally 
had  better  things  to  do,  although  some  material  was 
provided,  so  the  aspiring  author  simply  manufac¬ 
tured  facts  from  thin  air  and  published  them  as  re¬ 
search.  Those  who  know  the  writer  or  the  subject 
are  perfectly  aware  that  facts  were  fabricated  when 
a  ready  source  could  not  be  found.  I  once  took  the 
trouble  to  write  this  person  a  letter  pointing  out  that 
certain  data  had  been  fabricated,  but  all  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  for  my  trouble  was  a  returned  and  unopened 
envelope  marked  'refused'  on  the  outside. 


Another  common  fallacy  that  perhaps  is  unavcwJ 
able  is  the  use  of  the  mintage  figures  printed  in  the 
Guide  Book.  These  have  been  worked  out  over  a 
number  of  years  by  several  responsible  research¬ 
ers  and  reflect  the  number  of  coins  thought  to  have 
been  struck  of  a  given  date  but  not  necessarily  all 
in  that  year.  An  example  of  this  would  be  the  fig¬ 
ure  for  the  1803  silver,  which  actually  includes  all 
of  those  dollars  struck  early  in  1804,  since  dies  of 
1803  are  believed  to  have  been  used  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  However,  since  most  of  these  figures  were 
changed  some  years  ago,  there  are  now  to  be  found 
writers  who  assume  that  the  figures  represent  an¬ 
nual  coinage  figures.  Articles  have  actually  been 
published  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  bullion  flowing  into  the  mint  in  a  given 
year  but  which  in  reality  show  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Those  who  do  research  in  this  manner  should  be 
well  warned  to  understand  precisely  the  kind  of 
figures  being  dealt  with  before  using  them  in  a  ser¬ 
ious  study.  The  same  comment  would  hold  true  a 
hundred  years  from  now  if  some  individual  would 
see  the  lack  of  coins  bearing  the  1975  date  and  as¬ 
sume  that  the  Mints  were  hardly  doing  anything  in 
that  year  whereas  we  know  perfectly  well  at  the 
present  time  that  they  were  busy  with  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial  coinage. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  private  individuals  hold 
records  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  American  coin¬ 
age  and  medals.  Both  Adam  Eckfeldt  and  Franklin 
Peale  took  a  considerable  quantity  of  records  with 
them  when  they  left  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and  the 
finding  of  these  records  might  prove  of  immense 
value.  Only  one  small  volume  kept  by  Peale,  on 
medal  dies,  has  ever  turned  up  for  research  work. 
The  Eckfeldt  papers  are  known  to  have  been  kept 
intact  within  the  family  several  decades  after  his 
death  in  1852  and  may  well  yet  be  owned  by  some 
descendant.  They  might,  for  example,  throw  light 
on  the  Proof  and  medal  coinages  prior  to  1839. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  most 
important  point  in  doing  research  on  any  period 
of  coinage  is  first  to  understand  the  time  period  in 
which  the  coinage  was  made.  Too  many  writers 
nowadays  attempt  to  use  modern  standards  to  judge 
actions  of  the  past  and  this  does  a  disservice  to 
those  responsible  for  producing  the  numismatics 
treasures  of  our  earlier  days.  Study  the  past  care¬ 
fully  before  doing  the  research. 


Making  A  Deal 

A  candid  snapshot,  by 
Brad  Reed  of  Coin  World, 
showing  Dave  Bowers  look¬ 
ing  over  notes  just  before 
the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Professional  Numismatists 
Guild  in  Atlanta  this  Au¬ 
gust,  for  which  he  was  em¬ 
cee.  Trouble  developed 
when  the  hotel  did  not  ar¬ 
range  the  microphones  on 
time,  so  Dave  is  making  a 
“deal”  with  the  leader  of 
the  dance  band  to  use  his 
microphone  and  speakers. 
All  ended  well,  and  before 
the  main  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  regular  equip¬ 
ment  was  in  place.  “A 
good  time  was  had  by  all/' 
as  they  say. 
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180J  M2.  Light  iridescent  toning 


495.00 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 


GOBRECHT  SILVER  DOLLARS 


Superb  Proof  Gobrecht  Dollar 


1836  Gobrecht  dollar.  Proof-50.  C.  Gobrecht 
F.  on  base.  A  beautiful  piece.  Brilliant  surfaces 
overlaid  in  light  iridescent  hues.  Superb  strike. 
The  only  detracting  marks  are  a  few  small  rim 
marks.  A  piece  for  the  connoisseur  .5,300.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  DOLLARS 

1840  AU-50.  An  attractive  piece  with  deep  gunmet- 
al  blue  surfaces  and  frosty  devices.  Sharply 
struck.  First  year  of  issue  in  the  Liberty  Seated 

dollar  series . 695.00 

1842  VF-20.  Light  gray  surfaces  $250;  EF-40.  Nice 
central  device  detail  still  evident  $349;  AU-50. 
Outstanding  eye  appeal!  Superb  rainbow  irides¬ 
cent  toning  around  the  peripheries.  Mirrored 
surfaces  surround  frosty  devices.  Sharp  strike. 
A  very  good  value  at  $595;  AU-55.  Reflective 
surfaces  laced  with  mottled  toning.  Heavily 


frosted  devices . 695.00 

1843  EF-45.  A  frosty,  original  piece  lightly  toned 
in  pale  gray  and  gold  iridescence  .  .  .395.00 


1844  EF-45.  Frosty  devices  wreathed  by  light  irides¬ 

cent  toning  $695;  AU-55.  Brilliant,  with  much 
of  the  original  mint  lustre  remaining.  A  nice  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  scarce  year . 895.00 

Just  20,000  pieces  were  struck  of  this  issue. 

1845  EF-45.  Light  iridescent  toning.  Scarce  issue, 

lust  24,000  pieces  struck . 495.00 

1846  FF-45.  Attractive  silver  gray  surfaces.  Very  sharp 

trike  495.00 


1846-0  EF-45.  Lustrous.  Toned  in  fiery  orange  hues. 
Small  rim  ding  above  the  ES  in  STATES  on  the 

reverse . 550.00 

1847  EF-45.  Mostly  brilliant . 395.00 

1849  AU-55.  Deeply  reflective  surfaces  toned  in  or¬ 
ange  iridescence.  Sharp,  frosty  central  devices. 
Attractive . 695.00 


1852  Original  $1  Rarity 


1852  Original.  MS-60  or  better.  (Some  may  call 
this  MS-63.)  Attractive  gray  and  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  A  superb  specimen  of  a  great  rarity  in  the 
series.  It  is  probable  that  no  more  than  a  doz¬ 
en  1852  original  dollars  exist  in  Mint  State 
preservation.  The  appearance  of  a  piece  such 
as  this  represents  an  important  opportunity  for 
the  silver  dollar  specialist .  16,750.00 


devices  $695;  MS-60.  Deep  mirrorlike  surfaces 
complement  frosted,  satiny  central  devices. 
Sharp  strike  . 995.00 

As  you  know  from  reading  past  Rare  Coin  Review  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Coin  Letter  issues,  we  seldom  offer  Mini  State  Liberty  Seated 
dollars  (simply  because  they  are  difficult  to  find)  When  they 
are  offered,  they  sell  immediately  due  to  the  demand  for  them 
If  this  piece  is  of  interest  to  you,  we  strongly  suggest  that  you 
call  immediately  to  reserve  this  piece.  There  is  only  one  avail¬ 
able,  so  don't  delay! 

1870  EF-45 . 495.00 

1871  VF-30.  Light  silver  gray  planchet.  Pleasing 

problem-free  example  of  the  issue  $295;  EF-45. 
Brilliant,  with  much  of  the  original  mint  lustre 
remaining.  Heavily  frosted  devices  $495;  AU-50. 
Blazing  brilliance  and  lustre.  Well  struck.  Im¬ 
pressive  . >..595.00 

1872  F-12.  An  original  piece  $195;  EF40.  Light  lilac 

and  gray  toning  $395;  AU-55.  Lustrous  and  at¬ 
tractive  . 695.00 


MORGAN  DOLLARS 


1859-0  AU-55.  An  attractive  piece  with  fully  bril¬ 
liant  surfaces.  Extremely  strong  strike.  Frosted 
devices  are  complemented  by  a  tinge  of  light 
champagne  toning . 695.00 

Elusive  EF-40  1859-S  $1 

1859-S  EF-40.  An  extremely  scarce  issue  in  the  se¬ 
ries,  with  a  total  mintage  of  just  20,000  pieces. 
Light  gray  planchet  free  of  detracting  digs  or 
heavy  marks.  Mottled  toning . 1,250.00 

Just  three  EF-40  specimens  were  sold  in  1986.  According  to 
Auction  Prices  Realized  for  1985,  produced  by  Krause  Publi¬ 
cations,  not  a  single  example  of  this  date  was  offered  for  pub¬ 
lic  auction  sale  in  1985  in  any  grade!! 


1860-0  AU-55.  Beautiful  pastel  iridescent  toning 
highlights  highly  reflective  surfaces  and  satiny 


1878  8  Tailfeathers.  MS-64.  Outstanding  full  mint 
frost  and  brilliance.  Very  sharply  struck.  A  hand¬ 
some  coin  . 795.00 

First  year  of  issue  for  the  Morgan  dollar  series.  Just  750,000 
pieces  were  struck  of  this  8  Tailfeathers  variety. 

1878  7  Tailfeathers.  MS-63.  Popular  type  among 

Morgan  dollar  collectors . 129.00 

1878-CC  MS-60.  Frosty  lustre  toned  golden  orange 
$149;  MS-63.  Full  mint  brilliance  and  frost. 

Pleasing  satiny  surfaces . 295.00 

1878-S  MS-60  $59;  MS-63.  Brilliant  with  somewhat 
mirrored  surfaces . 119.00 


1879-CC  Perfect  Mintmark.  EF-40.  Pleasing  surfaces 
toned  light  rose  and  gold  around  the  peripher¬ 
ies.  Attractive,  and  a  good  value  at  just  $185; 
MS-60/63.  Beautiful  satinlike  surfaces  toned  in 
rose,  lilac  and  golden  iridescence.  A  pleasing 
example  of  the  issue .  1,495.00 
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1879-CC  Capped  Mintmark.  MS-60.  Brilliant  with 
exceptionally  frosty  devices.  Capped  Mintmark 
clearly  visible  without  magnification  .  795.00 

1879-S  MS-63.  Lustrous  $105;  MS-64.  Gorgeous  full 
mint  frost.  Striking . 289.00 


1880-CC  MS-60.  Popular  Carson  City  issue  $289; 
MS-64.  Exceptional  aesthetic  appeal.  This  piece 
has  beautiful  satinlike  surfaces  toned  around  the 
periphery  in  light  golden  orange  hues.  Superb 
strike  complemented  by  heavily  frosted  devices. 
A  beautiful  coin!  . 895.00 

1880- S  MS-63  $105;  MS-64.  Full  mint  lustre  and  bril¬ 
liance  . 289.00 

1881- CC  MS-60.  Heavy,'  frosty  lustre  $289;  MS-63. 
Attractive.  Blazing  mint  brilliance.  .  .  .425.00 

1881- S  MS-63  $105;  MS-64.  Lustrous _ 239.00 

1882  MS-60 . 69.00 

1882- CC  MS-60,  prooflike . 179.00 

1882- S  MS-63 . 119.00 

1883  MS-64.  Striking  mint  brilliance  .  .  .  .395.00 

1883- CC  MS-60  $135;  MS-60,  prooflike  $179; 

MS-60/63  $159;  MS-63  $259;  MS-64.  Original 
mint  brilliance  and  lustre . 549.00 

1883-0  MS-60  $65;  MS-63  $105;  MS-64.  A  nice 
high-quality  example  of  the  issue.  .  .  .235.00 

1883- S  MS-60.  Elusive  issue  $475;  MS-63.  Reflec¬ 

tive  surfaces  toned  in  golden  iridescence.  Well 
struck . 875.00 

1884- CC  MS-60  $135;  MS-63 . 259.00 

1884-0  MS-63  $99;  MS-64.  Attractive  .  .  .  249.00 

1885  MS-60  $59;  MS-63 . 119.00 
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1885-CC  MS-60.  Fully  lustrous  $289;  MS-63.  An  at¬ 
tractive  frosty  example  of  this  scarce  Carson  City 
issue  $450;  MS-64.  Splendid  mint  lustre.  Pleas¬ 
ing  satiny  surfaces.  Nice  strike . 725.00 

Just  228,000  pieces  were  struck  of  this  issue,  the  lowest- 
mintage  issue  for  Carson  City  dollars  from  the  years  1880 
through  1885. 


1885-0  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 249.00 

1885-S  MS-60  $165;  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  frosty  with 

pleasing  satinlike  surfaces . 349.00 

1886  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  .  .  .249.00 


1886- S  MS-60.  Breathtaking  mint  frost  and  bril¬ 

liance.  Very  attractive  $215;  MS-60/63  $249; 
MS-63.  Striking  brilliance  and  lustre  $359; 
MS-64.  Magnificent  strike.  This  piece  has  fully 
frosted  devices  and  is  brilliant,  save  for  a  few 
minor  toning  spots.  Very  difficult  to  obtain  this 
nice.  Sure  to  please  at . 1,195.00 

The  1886-S  Morgan  dollar  is  rated  in  Wayne  Miller's  book 
on  the  subject.  The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  as  a 
Rarity-6  in  MS-63  condition!  A  scarce  and  noteworthy  piece. 

1887  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 249.00 

1887- S  MS-60/63.  Elusive  issue . 169.00 

1888  MS-63.  Subdued  lustre  $105;  MS-64.  Delight¬ 
ful  satiny  surfaces.  Superb . 249.00 

1888- 0  MS-60  $59;  MS-63.  Lustrous _ 119.00 

1888-S  MS-60.  A  better  date  from  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Mint  $225;  MS-60/63.  Attractive  peripheral 
toning  surrounds  brilliant  fields . 269.00 


i  Sue  HrffisSj 


1889  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  $119;  Proof-60  to  63.  Sub¬ 
dued  full  mint  brilliance.  Toned  sky  blue  and 


gold.  Exceptional  strike . 1,250.00 

Just  811  Proofs  were  struck  of  this  issue. 

1889-S  MS-60  . 169.00 

1890  MS-63  $139;  MS-63,  prooflike . 149.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  We  know  you'll  be 
delighted  with  our  quality,  value,  and  service. 


1890-CC  MS-60.  Frosty  $295;  MS-63.  Striking  full 
mint  frost  and  brilliance  $495;  MS-64.  Impres¬ 
sive  satinlike  surfaces.  Fully  brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous.  A  handsome  coin . 995.00 


1890-0  MS-64.  Exquisite  satiny  surfaces  com¬ 
plemented  by  a  trace  of  golden  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  issue.  Very 


elusive  this  nice . 825.00 

1890- S  MS-60  . 99.00 


1891  MS-64.  Premium  quality.  This  piece  is  well 

struck  and  lustrous.  Possibly  a  Rarity-7  or  8  in 
this  condition.  A  date  we  have  not  offered  for 
quite  some  time . 995.00 

1891-CC  MS-60  $275;  MS-60  to  63  $310;  MS-63. 
Heavily  frosted  devices  and  surfaces.  Attractive. 

Popular  issue  among  collectors . 495.00 

1891-S  MS-64.  Striking  mint  brilliance  with  a  splash 
of  lilac  toning  on  the  reverse . 495.00 

1892  MS-63.  Elusive  issue .  449.00 
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Scarce  MS-64  1892-CC  $1 


1892-CC  MS-64.  Superb  strike.  A  premium-quality 
piece  attractively  toned  in  champagne  irides¬ 
cence.  Gorgeous  fully  frosted  devices.  Extremely 
difficult  to  locate  this  nice . 1,350.00 


1892-0  MS-63  $495;  MS-64.  Beautiful  satiny  sur¬ 
faces  and  lustre.  Fiery  orange  peripheral  toning. 
The  only  drawback  to  this  piece  is  the  weak¬ 
ness  in  strike  above  Liberty's  ear,  which  is  typi¬ 


cally  seen  on  this  issue . 1,150.00 

1893  MS-60.  Brilliant . 349.00 


Key  1893-CC  Dollar 


1893-CC  MS-63.  Well  struck,  which  is  uncom¬ 
mon  for  this  issue  as  many  Uncirculated  pieces 
come  weakly  struck.  Magnificent  original  mint 
,  lustre  and  frost  last  Carson  City  issue  dollar. 
We  only  have  one,  and  it  is  priced  to  sell  quickly 
at  . 2,350.00 


Impressive  1893-0  Dollar 


1893-0  MS-63.  Reflective  surfaces  are  attrac¬ 
tively  toned  in  light  champagne  iridescence. 
Free  of  the  excessive  bagmarks  generally  seen 
on  this  issue.  Sharply  struck.  An  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  scarce  issue,  especially  in  this 
notable  state  of  preservation . 2,650.00 

This  piece  is  a  combination  of  all  the  important  factors  rare¬ 
ly  seen  on  this  particular  date.  It  is  free  of  detracting  marks, 
well  struck  and  original  with  full  mint  brilliance  and  lustre.  Most 
specimens  encountered  are  lack-lustre  or  have  weak  strikes. 


Classic  EF-40  1893-S  $1 


1893-S  EF-40.  This  piece  is  mostly  brilliant, 
with  just  a  whisper  of  light  golden  toning.  The 
planchet  is  very  clean,  with  just  a  few  circula¬ 
tion  marks  noted  under  the  eagle's  wings  on 
the  reverse.  The  key  mintmarked  issue  among 
Morgan  dollars . 2,995.00 


1894  EF-45  $379;  AU-50  $575;  AU-55.  Much  mint 
lustre  remains  in  protected  areas  $650;  Proof-55 
to  60.  Rare  Philadephia  Mint  issue.  Just  972 
Proofs  struck.  Pin  scratches  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse  are  noted.  Offered  with  our  guarantee 
of  complete  satisfaction . 1,995.00 


Likes  Our  Publications 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Chris 
McCawley,  the  well-known  dealer: 

“Thank  you  for  issuing  such  superb  publications. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  a  large  firm  such  as  yours 
still  catering  to  the  collector. 

“I  particularly  enjoyed  your  most  recent  Rare 
Coin  Review.  Thank  you  again." 


1894-0  AU-55  . 169.00 

1894-S  MS-63.  Scarce  issue.  Brilliant  with  attrac¬ 
tive  peripheral  toning . 895.00 


Rare  Gem  Proof  1895  $1 


1895  Proof-65.  An  extraordinary  example  of 
this  rare  issue.  This  piece  has  magnificent  deep 
mirrored  surfaces  and  heavily  frosted  devices. 
The  entire  coin  is  beautifully  toned  in  cham¬ 
pagne  iridescence.  Remarkably  well  struck  with 
full  hair  and  breast  feather  details.  A  memora¬ 
ble  example  of  this  classic  Morgan  dollar  rari¬ 
ty.  A  piece  that  would  be  an  impressive  addition 
to  the  most  advanced  collection.  An  offering  for 
the  connoisseur! . 37,500.00 


Important  1895-0  Dollar 


1895-0  MS-60  to  63.  A  brilliant  lustrous  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  important  Morgan  dollar  issue. 
Normally  seen  with  dull  lustre  and  heavily  bag- 
marked.  Fortunately,  this  piece  is  very  lustrous 
and  has  attractive  satiny  surfaces.  Better  than 
average  strike . 2,995.00 
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Rare  Gem  Proof  1895  $1 
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uestion  and  Answer  Forum 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


The  " Question  and  Answer  Forum"  is 
open  to  all  Rare  Coin  Review  readers.  We 
invite  questions  of  interest  concerning 
any  aspect  of  American  numismatics. 
Those  of  the  most  general  appeal  will  be 
answered  in  this  column.  Address  your 
inquiries  to:  Q.  David  Bowers,  Editor 
Rare  Coin  Review,  Box  1224,  Wolfeboro, 
NH  03894. 

*  *  * 


I  have  seen  the  term  “colonial”  applied  to 
many  different  early  coins,  and  my  question 
is:  When  did  the  colonial  period  end  so  far  as 
numismatics  is  concerned?  Are  Washington  tokens 
dated  1783  considered  to  be  “colonial”  pieces? 
Please  clarify,  for  I  cannot  seem  to  get  the  answer 
anywhere  else,  and  the  president  of  my  local  coin 
club  suggested  that  I  write  to  you. — L.S. 

Strictly  speaking,  one  can  take  the  position 
that  the  American  colonial  period  ended  with 


the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  war  with  Britain  in  1776.  Thus,  pieces  pro¬ 
duced  earlier,  when  the  various  states  were  colo¬ 
nies  of  Britain,  would  be  called  "colonials,"  whereas 
later  issues  would  not  be. 

However,  in  practice  the  "colonial"  term  has  been 
used  to  cover  just  about  anything  produced  in  what 
is  now  the  United  States,  before  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  opened  in  1792-1793.  Under  this  use,  1785- 
1788  Vermont  coppers,  1785-1788  Connecticut  cop¬ 
pers,  1786-1788  New  Jersey  coppers,  1787-1788 
Massachusetts  coppers,  1787  Fugio  cents,  and  the 
like  could  be  called  “colonials." 

Concerning  Washington  items,  my  own  prefer¬ 
ence  is  to  call  these  "Washington  pieces,"  and  not 
"colonials,"  for  the  dates  on  many  of  these  are  even 
later  than  the  state  coinages,  with  some  as  late  as 
1795,  well  after  the  Philadelphia  Mint  opened  its 
doors.  The  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  calls 
these  "Washington  pieces"  as  well,  providing  an 
interesting  lead  to  follow. 

When  Sylvester  S.  Crosby  wrote  on  the  topic  of 
pre-federal  coins  he  designated  his  volume  as  The 
Early  Coins  of  America,  which  solves  the  problem 
neatly  and  obviates  the  before  or  after  1776 
question 


of  the  shield  into  the  feathers  on  the  eagle's  wing. 
I  didn't  think  much  about  it  at  the  time,  but  yester¬ 
day  I  was  examining  other  Liberty  Seated  Proof 
quarters  in  my  collection,  and  on  my  1872  and 
1880  pieces  I  noticed  the  very  same  die  break!  My 
1883  quarter  dollar  does  not  have  this  die  break. 
I  do  not  have  any  other  dates  than  the  ones  men¬ 
tioned  above,  so  have  not  extended  my  survey  be¬ 
yond  this. 

My  question  is  this — could  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
have  possibly  used  the  same  reverse  die  from  1872 
through  1880,  or  longer,  to  strike  Proof  quarters? 
If  so,  was  this  a  common  practice?  Do  you  know 
how  many  years  this  particular  die  was  in  use? 
Your  help  in  answering  these  questions  would  be 
appreciated.  Also,  I  recently  received  your  Nor- 
web  Collection  poster  and  had  it  mounted  in  a 
brass  metal  frame  and  have  hung  it  across  from 
my  piano  in  my  music-hobby  room.  I  must  say  that 
it  looks  absolutely  splendid!  It  looks  so  good  that 
I  am  going  to  order  your  Virgil  Brand  poster  and 
hang  it  as  well.— B.A. 

What  you  surmise  is  correct:  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  did  not  pay  any  particular  atten¬ 


tion  to  the  re-use  of  non-dated  dies,  such  as  reverse 
dies,  and  so  long  as  the  dies  were  serviceable,  they 
were  kept  in  use  for  a  span  of  years.  From  time  to 
time  we  have  mentioned  in  our  auction  catalogues, 
including  our  current  catalogue  of  the  Ebenezer 
Milton  Saunders  Collection,  that  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  kept  in  use  a  distinctive  reverse  die  to  coin 
Proof  Indian  cents  for  various  of  the  years  in  the 
1870s,  such  die  being  recognizable  by  a  large 
“blob"  on  the  top  right  arm  of  the  T  in  CENT. 

Walter  Breen,  ourselves,  and  others  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  use  over  a  period  of  time  of  common 
reverse  dies  in  such  areas  as  half  cents  and  Liberty 
Seated  silver  dollars.  For  example,  among  half  cents 
of  the  1840-1848  years,  all  so-called  "originals,"  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  having  large  berries  in  the  reverse 
wreath,  are  from  the  same  die.  Although  the  ob¬ 
verse  die  was  changed  each  year,  the  reverse  die 
was  kept  in  use  so  long  as  it  was  serviceable. 

I  suspect  that  a  study  of  other  non-dated  coin  dies, 
such  as  the  obverses  of  gold  dollars  and  $3  pieces, 
would  reveal  that  Proof  dies  were  continued  in  use 
over  a  span  of  years.  This  can  be  easily  verified  by 
someone  caring  to  study  under  magnification  ex¬ 
amples  of  various  Proofs  involved.  As  only  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  Proofs  were  minted  in  various  series 
each  year,  the  dies  tended  to  have  a  longer  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  business  strike  dies  often  wore  out 
in  the  same  year  they  were  used  and,  in  any  event, 
were  not  continued  in  use  over  a  long  span  of  con¬ 
tinuous  production. 

On  the  subject  of  Liberty  Seated  quarters,  we  in¬ 
vite  Rare  Coin  Review's  readers  with  Proof  Liberty 
Seated  quarters  to  study  their  pieces  and  respond 
with  information,  which  we  will  use  in  a  follow¬ 
up  notice  in  a  subsequent  issue. 


Qln  your  September  1986  Princeton-lngle 
J  Auction  Sale,  I  was  the  successful  bidder  on 
l/>t  1909,  a  1876  Proof  Liberty  Seated  quarter  dol¬ 
lar.  Upon  close  examination  I  noticed  a  small  die 
break  on  the  eagle's  shield,  entering  from  just  be¬ 
low  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  upper  left  corner 


QWith  all  of  the  hoopla  about  “slabs"  and 
.  other  coin  containers,  it  seems  that  the  coin 
hobby  has  completely  overlooked  one  thing:  the 
aesthetics  of  displaying  coins.  Except  for  the  die¬ 
hard  investor,  who  doesn't  care  whether  his  coins 
are  beautiful  or  ugly,  I  believe  that  most  collec¬ 


tors  have  a  pride  in  showing  their  coins,  and  are 
most  pleased  when  they  can  be  displayed  in  a 
beautiful  manner.  What  do  you  think  about 
this?— C.E.N. 

a  I  We  have  touched  upon  this  subject  in  the 
_  J  Rare  Coin  Review  before.  Briefly,  I  believe  that 
there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  some  commer¬ 
cial  interest  to  produce  an  easily  accessible  holder 
to  display  coin  collections  and  sets,  such  holder 
perhaps  being  modeled  on  the  old  "National"  style 
made  by  Wayte  Raymond  years  ago,  or  the  "Ameri¬ 
can"  holders  of  more  recent  times  sold  by  Meghrig. 
These  holders  were  in  wide  use,  until  in  modern 
times  it  was  realized  that  they  did  not  provide  pro¬ 
tection  against  surface  changes.  Silver  coins  (in  par¬ 
ticular)  stored  in  these  holders  tended  to  tone  from 
the  edges  inward,  not  at  all  an  unpleasing  situation, 
for  sometimes  the  toning  is  very  beautiful  and  lends 
an  extra  value  to  a  coin.  However,  more  than  just 
a  few  collectors  feel  that  once  they  buy  a  coin,  they 
do  not  want  the  surface  color  to  change  one  bit. 
Thus,  an  array  of  encapsulated  containers,  "slabs," 
"flips,"  and  so  on  have  come  into  use. 

We  like  our  "Kingswood"  plastic  display  holders, 
which  we  designed  ourselves,  and  consider  these 
to  be  excellent  for  a  combination  of  storage  and 
display,  but  these  do  not  cover  all  series,  they  are 
not  exactly  inexpensive,  and  in  any  event  they  do 
not  permit  the  continual  insertion  and  removal  of 
coins  (as  they  are  fastened  together  with  screws, 
they  are  best  used  once  a  collection  is  nearly  com¬ 
plete,  or  should  be  used  only  when  adding  coins 
from  time  to  time).  As  an  intermediary  product,  I 
feel  that  something  on  the  nature  of  an  old  "Na¬ 
tional"  holder,  but  with  spaces  slightly  larger  than 
the  coins  themselves  so  as  to  permit  use  of  a  Koin- 
Tain  (a  commercial  coin  capsule),  would  be  a  nice 
blend  of  the  old  and  new.  At  this  point  we'll  leave 
it  to  someone  other  than  ourselves  to  take  the  ball 
and  run  with  it. 


*  *  * 

Ql  have  a  Series  of  1890  Coin  Note, 
J  Friedberg-348,  which  has  a  star  following  the 
serial  number.  I  understand  that  star  notes  are 
more  valuable  than  regular  ones.  What  was  the 
purpose  of  star  notes,  and,  as  my  note  is  in  New 
grade,  what  is  the  extra  value  because  of  the 
star?— T.N. 

Among  Treasury  or  Coin  Notes  all  notes  have 
stars  after  the  serial  number.  So,  your  note  is 
worth  no  more  than  any  other  note  of  the  F-348 
type. 

In  other  series  it  was  the  practice  to  add  a  star 
after  the  serial  number  to  indicate  that  an  earlier 
note  bearing  the  same  serial  number  was  misprint¬ 
ed  or  spoiled.  When  a  substitute  sheet  was  made 
up  and  given  the  same  serial  number,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  same  serial  number  sequence,  a  star 
was  added  to  denote  that  it  was  a  replacement.  This 
policy  is  still  in  effect  today. 

From  time  to  time,  various  typographical  symbols 
or  decorations  were  used  after  serial  numbers,  such 
decorations  including  cusp-shaped  figures  (in  Na¬ 
tional  Gold  Bank  notes),  three-part  ornaments  (cer¬ 
tain  National  Bank  notes  of  the  Third  Charter),  etc. 
A  glance  at  the  illustrations  in  Paper  Money  ot  (he 
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United  States,  by  Robert  Friedberg,  will  reveal 
numerous  others. 

*  *  * 

Having  read  a  number  of  your  Question 
and  Answer  Forum  features  over  a  long  peri¬ 
od  of  time,  and  with  my  interest  being  piqued  in 
particular  with  that  in  your  issue  No.  65,  I  have 
some  questions  and  observations  of  my  own. 

With  regard  to  cleaning  and  preserving  coins, 
my  reading  on  the  subject  has  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  I  touch  a  coin 
with  any  type  of  a  preservative  or  a  cleaner.  I  am 
certain  that  much  of  the  material  leading  to  this 
conclusion  was  written  by  you,  Dave,  as  I  have 
been  a  member  of  your  Collection  Portfolio  Pro¬ 
gram  since  1979,  and  most  of  what  I  read  has  been 
produced  by  your  company.  Now,  if  I  understand 
you  correctly,  acetone  and  fingernail  polish  are 
being  given  your  blessing.  This  surprises  me. 
Would  you  please  speak  further  to  this? 

In  response  to  D.S.D.  you  stated  that  if  a  type 
set  is  sold  at  auction,  the  fact  that  the  set  is  com¬ 
plete  will  be  a  desirable  feature.  However,  I  do  not 
recall  ever  seeing  a  type  set,  especially  one  con¬ 
taining  early  coins,  being  sold  at  auction  intact. 
Is  this  frequently  done? 

I  have  a  type  set  of  United  States  half  dollars 
mounted  for  display.  This  set  is  complete  except 
for  the  Draped  Bust,  Small  Eagle  issue  of  1796- 
1797.  Needless  to  say  this  is  a  difficult  hole  to  fill. 
In  view  of  the  extremely  high  cost  of  purchase  and 
the  fact  that  I  haven't  had  success  in  finding  one 
in  my  loose  change  (!),  I  have  concluded  that  I  am 
going  to  have  to  live  with  the  "hole."  Do  you  think 
this  is  really  going  to  have  a  negative  influence 
on  the  value  of  the  . rest  of  the  set? 

Currently  I  am  spending  $200  per  month  on 
coins.  I'm  working  on  Civil  War  commemoratives 
and  also  commemoratives  having  an  Indian  mo¬ 
tif.  When  these  objectives  have  been  fulfilled,  or 
if  I  were  to  set  them  aside  for  a  time,  can  you  think 
of  any  practical  way  for  me  to  get  possession  of 
a  1796-1797  half  dollar  to  I  can  complete  my  set, 
which  I  would  dearly  like  to  do? 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  compliment  you  for 
all  the  good  work  you  are  doing  for  the  hobby. 
Keep  up  your  great  efforts. — J.H.A. 

Thank  you  for  the  nice  words.  Concerning 
cleaning  and  preservation,  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  removing  "dirt"  from  the  surface  of 
the  coin  and  changing  the  character  of  the  surface 
so  that  metal  is  removed,  or  that  the  coloration  is 
disturbed.  The  use  of  acetone,  a  commercial  sol¬ 
vent,  will  remove  grease,  dirt  particles,  and  the  like, 
but  will  not  tone  a  coin  if  it  is  brilliant,  or  if  it  is 
toned  will  not  impair  or  change  the  toning  in  any 
way.  Another  solvent  can  be  provided  by  soap  and 
water.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  informs  me  that 
it  uses  benzine  to  remove  grease  from  coin  surfaces. 
In  any  event,  if  using  such  a  solvent,  be  sure  to  take 
appropriate  care — for  acetone  and  benzine  are  high¬ 
ly  flammable  and,  in  addition,  should  not  be 
inhaled. 

What  should  be  avoided  are  coin  cleaners  of  the 
abrasive  type  which  "bri  1 1  iantize"  a  coin  by  use  of 
friction,  acid,  or  something  else  which  disturbs  the 
surface  of  the  piece.  The  use  of  common  silver 
"dip"  is  often  experimented  with,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  might  be  beneficial  if  the  piece  has 
blotches;  in  general,  my  feeling  is  to  leave  a  coin 
alone,  but  if  it  is  dirty  or  greasy,  use  a  solvent  (one 
that  does  not  change  the  color  or  the  characteris¬ 
tics).  The  Photograde  book,  now  temporarily  out 
of  print  (the  new  edition  is  on  the  way),  devotes 
some  paragraphs  to  this,  and  I  suggest  that  you  re¬ 
fer  to  it.  If  you  don't  have  a  copy  on  hand,  perhaps 
your  coin  club  library  has  one.  If  not,  let  me  know 
and  I  shall  send  you  a  Xerox  of  the  appropriate 
section. 


Clear  fingernail  polish  is  an  inert  substance,  and 
in  my  experience  it  can  be  "painted"  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  copper,  nickel,  silver,  or  gold  coin,  thus 
giving  it  a  protective  coating.  Acetone  or  fingernail 
polish  remover  will  remove  the  polish  at  any  de¬ 
sired  later  date,  leaving  the  coin  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  when  you  started.  I  would  not  recommend 
buying  coins  that  have  been  coated  with  fingernail 
polish,  as  the  coating  might  mask  hairlines  or  oth¬ 
er  marks  which  may  affect  the  value  of  it.  Howev¬ 
er,  once  you  own  the  piece,  I  see  no  harm  in  using 
clear  fingernail  polish. 

Concerning  your  next  question,  that  about  type 
sets  being  sold  at  auction,  I  did  not  mean  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  type  set  should  be  sold  intact.  You  may 
recall  our  1973  auction  of  the  Terrell  Collection, 
which  was  highlighted  by  a  beautiful  type  set  of 
United  States  coins.  This  set  was  not  sold  intact, 
but  it  was  presented  in  the  catalogue  so  that  its 
completeness — including  great  rarities — helped  to 
focus  attention  on  the  entire  sale.  I  believe  that  the 
value  of  all  of  the  coins  was  enhanced  by  the  over¬ 
all  quality  of  the  set  and  its  completeness.  The  high¬ 
lights  of  any  collection  are  its  rarities,  and  for  a 
collection  to  be  sold  without  these  rarities  would 
result  in  its  attracting  less  attention  than  if  it  includ¬ 
ed  them.  However,  it  would  hardly  be  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  take  a  large  and  valuable  type  set  of  early 
coins  and  offer  it  en  bloc. 

Concerning  your  desire  to  acquire  a  1796-1797 
half  dollar,  when  the  time  comes,  if  we  can  help 
with  some  type  of  a  financing  arrangement,  just  let 
Liz  Arlin  or  Tom  Becker  know,  and  we'll  try  our  best. 

*  *  * 


This  is  just  a  quick  letter  to  let  you  know  how 
much  I  have  enjoyed  the  transactions  I  have 
had  with  your  firm.  You  have  often  said  that  one 
"buys  a  dealer"  rather  than  a  certificate  or  a 
holder.  I  agree  with  you  100%,  or  even  more! 

I  have  a  question  or  two  which  I  hope  you  will 
answer  for  me.  When  it  comes  to  these  two  ques¬ 
tions,  there  is  certainly  a  lot  of  controversy. 

The  first  is:  Do  you  believe  in  the  expert  repair 
of  any  coin?  I  do  not  mean  that  one  should  try 
to  make  something  out  of  a  common  date  item 
(for  example,  changing  a  1916  Philadelphia  Mint 
coin  into  a  1916-D  dime).  Let  us  say  that  one  has 
a  "damaged"  1914-D  cent  that  is  very  nice  but  has 
a  rough  edge.  Do  you  think  the  edge  should  be 
repaired.  If  yes,  why?  If  not,  why? 

My  second  question  has  to  do  with  silver  dol¬ 
lars  that  were  sold  by  the  government  in  General 
Services  Administration  (G.S.A.)  holders.  These 
G.S.A.  holders  for  Carson  City  dollars  are  very 
nice,  but  they  seem  to  take  up  a  lot  of  room  in 
my  safe  deposit  boxes.  I  would  say  that  an  MS-63 
coin  is  the  same  coin  even  if  it  is  no  longer  in  its 
holder.  What  do  you  think? 

By  the  way,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  one 
of  just  three  dealers  that  I  still  order  from.  When 
it  comes  to  buying  coins  through  the  mail,  I  never 
worry  when  I  order  from  you. 

P.S.:  The  Norweb  poster  looks  superb  in  my  of¬ 
fice.  A  couple  of  my  friends  already  have  asked 
if  they  can  get  one  too.  As  always,  what  you  do 
is  the  very  best! — J.C. 

a  Our  firm  has  never  repaired  a  coin,  and  we 
.lU  don't  expect  to.  When  a  repaired  coin  is  de¬ 
tected  in  one  of  our  auctions  or  while  passing 
through  our  hands,  it  is  described  such  as  "repaired 
on  the  edge,"  or  "holed  and  skillfully  plugged,"  and 
so  on.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  skillful  repair  can 
make  a  coin  look  more  attractive,  and  I  certainly 
have  no  problem  with  others  doing  this— except  I 
do  feel  that  in  each  and  every  instance  this  repair 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  prospective  buy¬ 
ers.  If  there  is  a  burr  or  rough  spot  on  the  rim  of 
a  1914-D  cent,  smoothing  this  out  is  a  "lesser  evil" 
than  filling  a  hole  or  reconstructing  some  of  the  let¬ 


tering.  Still,  it  should  be  described  if  the  seller 
knows  about  it. 

The  addition  of  a  mintmark  on  a  coin  which  did 
not  have  one,  or  the  removal  of  a  mintmark,  would 
be  described  as  a  "fraudulent  alteration,"  and  not 
as  a  repair.  Fraudulent  alterations  are  illegal. 

Concerning  coins  in  G.S.A.  holders,  until  recent 
times  there  has  been  little  call  for  these  holders, 
and  many  if  not  most  dealers  have  removed  coins 
from  them.  However,  I  noticed  now  that  some  are 
advertising  coins  in  G.S.A.  holders,  so  I  suppose 
the  best  advice  might  be  to  keep  them  in  holders, 
unless  space  is  a  problem,  in  which  instance  you 
might  want  to  take  them  out.  There  are  enough  of 
these  holders  around  that  the  inclusion  of  a  coin 
in  a  G.S.A.  holder  will  not  make  it  anything  "spe¬ 
cial"  within  the  foreseeable  future.  As  you  say,  an 
MS-63  coin  is  an  MS-63  coin,  whether  or  not  it  is 
in  a  holder. 

*  *  * 

I  read  in  an  article  in  Coin  World  in  early 
September  that  someone  submitted  a  coin 
11  different  times  to  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  Grading  Service  and  it  came  back  in 
each  instance  with  a  different  grade — for  a  total 
of  11  different  grades.  Perhaps  you  saw  the  arti¬ 
cle.  What  do  you  think  about  this?  At  a  recent  con¬ 
vention,  I  took  a  coin  in  a  "slab,"  blocked  out  the 
grade,  and  showed  it  to  four  different  dealers,  and 
got  four  different  grades  on  it.  It  is  apparent  that 
people  do  not  agree  with  "slab"  grades  either. 
What  do  you  think  about  this?  Has  your  firm  ever 
considered  starting  a  grading  service?  I  feel  that 
if  I  could  buy  a  coin  in  a  hermetically  sealed 
holder,  which  has  been  certified  as  having  been 
graded  personally  by  a  team  consisting  of  Dave 
Bowers,  Ray  Merena,  and  Tom  Becker,  this  would 
be  the  best  assurance  I  could  possibly  get.  What 
do  you  think  about  this  idea?— G.M. 

a  As  we  have  said  many  times,  grading  is  an  art, 
not  a  science.  I  find  it  a  bit  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  ANA  Grading  Service  would  grade  the 
same  coin  11  different  ways  on  11  different  submis¬ 
sions,  but  I  read  the  same  article  in  Coin  World, 
and  apparently  that  is  what  happened  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  piece.  In  our  own  experience,  we  sent  a  coin 
to  the  ANA  Grading  Service,  had  it  certified,  then 
resubmitted  it  within  30  days,  and  on  the  second 
time  around  the  grade  was  10  points  different.  Har¬ 
vey  Stack  told  the  story  of  sending  a  gold  dollar 
to  the  ANA  Grading  Service,  having  it  grade  AU- 
50  the  first  time,  then  the  second  time  around  hav¬ 
ing  it  jump  to  a  new  category,  that  of  Mint  State, 
and  being  graded  MS-60. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  this,  for  this  is 
the  "nature  of  the  beast."  It  just  proves  that  grad¬ 
ing  is  an  art,  not  a  science,  as  noted.  I  would  be 
willing  to  wager  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  that  I  could  take  several  "slabbed" 
coins,  block  out  the  grades,  and  show  them  in¬ 
dividually  to  whatever  grading  experts  you  might 
suggest,  and  that  the  results  would  not  be  consis¬ 
tent.  In  fact,  I  urge  you  not  to  take  the  bet,  for  I  know 
you  would  lose.  Of  course,  you  are  not  going  to 
take  the  bet,  for  you  already  are  skeptical  about 
consistency! 

I  cherish  no  illusions  that  our  own  firm,  if  we  were 
to  set  up  a  grading  service,  could  be  precisely  ac¬ 
curate  concerning  resubmissions.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  we  would  not  grade  the  same  coin  11  differ¬ 
ent  times  in  11  different  submissions,  but  I  wouldn't 
be  at  all  surprised  if  a  coin  were  called  MS-65  one 
time,  then  another  time  called  MS-64,  or  something 
reasonably  close.  As  to  the  idea  of  our  setting  up 
a  grading  or  certification  service  for  the  entire  hob¬ 
by,  this  is  something  we  could  not  do  at  the  pres¬ 
ent,  or  probably  not  even  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
for  we  are  so  busy  here  with  the  pressure  of  our 
normal  business— taking  care  of  our  clients— that 
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vw  would  not  tv  able  to  take  on  the  additional  work 
load  Nour  request  is  not  an  isolated  one,  and  scarce- 
ly  a  week  goes  by  without  someone  asking  us  to 
encapsulate"  the  coins  we  sell,  but  only  time  will 
tell  it  we  will  do  this  for  those  who  want  it.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  think  the  ideal  way  to  enjoy  coins  is  to 
display  them  in  some  type  of  holder  or  other  ar¬ 
rangement,  not  to  keep  them  in  individual  ''slabs,'' 
but  I  realize  that  my  thinking  may  be  in  the  dis¬ 
tinct  minority. 


I  have  seen  the  term  “Condition  Census" 
in  print  many  times,  but  no  one  has  ever  ex¬ 
plained  what  it  means.  So,  what  does  it 
mean?— L.G. 

As  originally  conceived  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Sheldon,  and  published  in  his  Early  Ameri¬ 


can  Cents,  1949,  the  term  simply  was  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  grades  of  the  top  of  the  six  finest 
specimens  of  a  given  variety.  Thus,  if  for  a  given 
die  variety  of  large  cent,  the  finest  six  coins  known 
to  scholars  were  graded  numerically  as  AU-50,  AU- 
50,  AU-55,  MS-60,  MS-60,  and  MS-65,  the  Condi¬ 
tion  Census  would  be  stated  as  follows,  from  the 
highest  grade  to  the  lowest:  65-60-60-55-50-50. 

Sometimes  the  Condition  Census  can  contain 
more  than  six  coins.  For  example,  in  the  above  il¬ 
lustration  if  there  were  25  coins  which  graded  AU- 
50,  a  single  piece  graded  AU-55,  two  pieces  grad¬ 
ed  MS-60,  and  one  piece  graded  MS-65,  then  the 
Condition  Census  could  be  stated  as  follows:  65- 
60-60-55-50  (many),  or  something  similar,  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  were  more  than  just  two  AU-50 
pieces  known. 

The  Condition  Census  does  not  have  any  mean¬ 
ing  for  modern  coins  existing  in  large  quantities  in 
higher  grades.  For  example,  for  a  1986  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty  Proof  set,  for  which  nearly  all  known  speci¬ 
mens  are  Proof-65  (or  Proof-70,  if  you  prefer),  then 
stating  the  Condition  Census  to  be  65-65-65-65-65- 
65  would  not  tell  you  much.  Rather,  it  is  employed 
for  very  early  coins  which  tend  to  exist  primarily 
in  lower  grades,  with  only  a  few  being  in  higher 
grades. 

Going  back  to  the  original  example,  if  a  large  cent 
had  a  Condition  Census  of  65-60-60-55-50-50,  and 
you  were  offered  an  AU-50  coin,  you  would  be  able 
to  intelligently  consider  your  purchase  in  the  light 
that  only  about  four  finer  specimens  are  known  to 
exist,  so  if  you  want  a  top  grade  one,  you  might 
want  to  "stretch"  to  buy  this  AU-50  when  it  is  of¬ 
fered.  Or,  if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  say  that  sometime  during  the  next  de¬ 
cade  perhaps  an  AU-55,  MS-60,  or  MS-65  coin 
would  show  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  offered  an  MS- 
65  coin,  and  were  told  it  was  the  same  piece  that 
was  used  in  the  Condition  Census  survey,  then  you 
would  have  to  "play  or  pass,"  realizing  that  if  you 
missed  it  you  may  never  have  another  chance. 

The  Condition  Census  is  a  moving  target,  and 
over  the  years  the  Condition  Census  ratings  for  large 
cents  and  other  pieces  have  changed.  First,  grad¬ 
ing  itself  has  evolved,  so  that  the  MS-65  of  years 
ago  is  apt  to  be  a  lower  grade  such  as  MS-63  or 
MS-60  today.  Second,  as  more  and  more  people 
become  interested  in  numismatic  research,  more 
collections  are  explored,  and  more  information 
comes  to  light.  Thus,  if  you  were  to  compare  Con¬ 
dition  Census  surveys  for  large  cents  now— that  is, 
a  survey  published  within  the  past  year  or  two — 
with  Condition  Census  surveys  a  few  decades  ago, 
you  will  notice  differences." 


Qln  looking  at  various  business  strike  1877  In- 
J  dian  cents  I  had  noticed  that  the  reverse  is 
very  lightly  struck.  I  have  not  examined  Proofs  of 
this  issue  and  wonder  whether  Proofs  are  lightly 
struck  as  well. —  L.G. 


Proofs  and  business  strike  1877  cents  are 
different.  While  business  strikes  usually  are 
lightly  struck,  particularly  at  the  center  of  the  re¬ 
verse,  Proofs  are  sharply  struck.  We  do  not  recall 
ever  seeing  a  lightly  struck  Proof. 

*  *  * 


I  have  a  question  concerning  counter- 
stamped  coins.  Since  you  are  interested  in 
studying  counterstamped  large  cents  and  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  Dr.  Gregory  Brunk's  new  book  on  the 
subject,  I  believe  that  you  can  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  your  answer  would  be  of  interest 
to  counterstamp  collectors  everywhere. 

From  reading  Dr.  Brunk's  books  and  studying 
the  values,  it  seems  that  counterstamped  coins  are 
presently  collected  by  the  counterstamp,  with  not 
much  desire  by  specialists  to  collect  the  same 
counterstamp  on  coins  of  various  denominations. 
I  have  noticed  that  for  several  issues  the  same 
counterstamp  can  be  found  on  different  denomi¬ 
nations  or  different  coin  series.  Do  you  see  any 
time  in  the  future  that  collecting  a  single  count¬ 
erstamp  over  a  wide  variety  of  different  coin  types 
will  be  a  more  popular  way  of  collecting? 

I  believe  that  I  should  explain  what  makes  me 
ask  such  a  complex  and  not  easily  answerable 
question.  I  have  one  of  the  supposedly  few  sets 
of  the  Roberts/Dye  Works  counterstamp  on  the 
English  farthing  (from  your  auction  of  the  Van 
Ormer  Collection),  half  penny,  and  penny.  In  Dr. 
Brunk's  book,  he  reports  the  observation  of  53 
farthings,  26  half  pennies,  and  three  pennies  (mine 
apparently  is  a  fourth,  and  judging  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  his  book,  mine  may  be  the  finest  known). 
The  relative  rarity  between  the  farthing,  half  pen¬ 
ny,  and  penny  is  not  well  reflected  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  in  Dr.  Brunk's  book,  but  was  reflected  in  your 
auction.  This  whole  situation  is  rather 
perp  exing— B.K.W. 

Dr.  Brunk  had  so  much  data  to  sort  through 
and,  as  his  was  a  beginning  effort,  there  are 
some  shortcomings  in  evaluations  given.  I  agree 
with  you  that  a  given  counterstamp  can  be  worth 
significantly  more  if  it  is  on  a  rare  denomination. 
For  example,  the  Houck's  Panacea  (Baltimore) 
counterstamp  on  Capped  Bust  half  dollars  is  rela¬ 
tively  common,  whereas  on  Flowing  Hair  silver  dol¬ 
lars  it  is  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  times  rarer; 
likewise,  SAGE's  CANDY  COIN  on  an  1873  quar¬ 
ter  is  relatively  easily  available,  whereas  on  a  trade 
dollar  it  is  a  rarity.  Eventually,  I  expect  that  these 
rarities  will  be  recognized  for  what  they  are  and 
will  be  worth  much  more  than  they  are  now.  How¬ 
ever,  even  now  there  is  a  difference  in  value,  as 
reflected  by  the  true  market,  as  you  note  from  your 
observation  of  our  Van  Ormer  Collection  Sale. 

I  doubt  if  the  collecting  of  counterstamped  coins 
will  ever  catch  on  in  a  big  way,  for  in  general  such 
counterstamps  are  rare;  it  requires  a  high  degree 
of  numismatic  and  intellectual  curiosity  to  collect 
them,  and  there  can  never  be  a  sense  of  comple¬ 
tion,  in  that  something  new  will  always  remain  to 
be  discovered. 

I  personally  think  that  counterstamps  are  fascinat¬ 
ing  and,  in  fact,  I  recently  wrote  a  monograph  on 
the  subject,  The  Strange  Career  of  Dr.  Wilkins:  A 
Numismatic  Inquiry,  which  I  commend  to  your  in¬ 
terest,  if  you  do  not  already  possess  a  copy. 


(The  1867/67  repunched  cent) 


Ql  have  become  very  interested  in  varieties 
.  of  the  Indian  cent.  I  wonder  if  you  can  help 
me  with  the  following  questions,  which  I  cannot 
seem  to  find  the  answers  to  in  any  other  location. 

1.  Is  the  1869/8  cent,  which  the  ANA  Certifica¬ 
tion  Service  claims  is  a  repunched  date,  desira¬ 
ble  now  that  it  is  a  repunched  date  and  not  an 
overdate?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many 
repunched  dates  in  the  Indian  series  which  are  bet¬ 
ter  doubled  than  the  1869. 

2.  How  rare  is  the  1888/7  overdate  Indian  cent? 

3.  How  rare  is  the  1894  over  1894  double 
punched  date?  I  believe  that  this  variety  is  actu¬ 
ally  triple  repunched. 

4.  How  rare  is  the  1867/67  repunched  cent? 

5.  Bill  Fivaz  lists  the  1880  Indian  cent  as  having 
a  doubled  LIBERTY  variety  similar  to  1873.  Have 
you  seen  this  variety,  and  how  rare  is  it? 

6.  Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  an  1898/7  In¬ 
dian  cent? 

7.  A  general  question  here.  What  type  of 
punches  did  the  Mint  use  to  punch  dates  on  the 
Indian  cent  dies.  Were  they  two-digit,  three-digit, 
or  single-digit?  Or  did  it  depend  upon  the  year? 
1872  and  1873  dates  seem  to  be  half  dime  punches. 
Why?  Did  they  know  that  the  half  dime  was  to 
be  phased  out,  so  they  used  them  up? 

I  realize  that  this  represents  a  lot  of  questions, 
but  I  appreciate  any  answers  you  can  give.  Also, 
if  you  ever  decide  to  leave  numismatics,  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  good  career  waiting  for  you  as  a  gener¬ 
al  writer  and  editor.— C.P. 

Let  me  take  your  questions  in  order: 

1.  When  the  1869/8  cent  was  considered  to 
be  an  overdate  it  was  highly  desired  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  the  completion  of  an  Indian  cent 
series.  Now  that  it  is  an  1869/9  repunched  date, 
and  not  an  overdate,  it  is  not  as  highly  desired,  has 
fallen  from  favor,  and  commands  little  if  any  more 
than  a  regular  1869  cent.  In  terms  of  general  rarity, 

I  believe  the  repunched  date  to  be  about  three  times 
scarcer  than  the  "normal"  date.  I  agree  with  you 
that  there  are  a  number  of  other  Indian  cents  that 
have  sharper  doubling,  one  variety  of  1864-L  be¬ 
ing  but  a  single  example. 

2.  The  1888/7  overdate  Indian  cent,  discovered 
by  James  F.  Ruddy  and  publicized  by  him  in  1970, 
continues  to  be  a  major  rarity.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
are  only  two  or  three  Uncirculated  pieces  out  of 
a  total  population  of  fewer  than  two  dozen  coins. 
It  is  often  the  situation  that  when  a  new  variety  turns 
up — such  as  the  1938-D/S  "overmintmark"  Buffa¬ 
lo  nickel,  it  is  at  first  rare,  then  becomes  common 
as  more  are  discovered.  However,  the  1888/7  Indi¬ 
an  cent  has  remained  rare. 

3.  Concerning  the  1894  cent  with  double 
punched  (or  triple  punched)  date,  this  is  quite  rare 
in  relation  to  the  "perfect  date,"  probably  on  the 
order  of  50  to  100  times  rarer,  although  I  confess 
that  I  have  never  studied  the  variety  in  detail.  We 
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had  a  nice  Uncirculated  specimen  in  one  of  our 
recent  auctions,  and  it  created  quite  a  bit  of  atten¬ 
tion,  as  you  may  remember. 

4.  The  1867/67  cent,  which  was  first  published 
in  one  of  our  catalogues  in  the  late  1950s,  is  quite 
rare.  I  estimate  that  there  are  fewer  than  a  couple 
hundred  pieces  known,  and  in  Uncirculated  grade. 

I  have  only  seen  a  few. 

5.  I  have  never  seen  an  1880  Indian  cent  with  the 
word  LIBERTY  doubled  and  am  not  familiar  with 
it.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  one  if  one  is  encoun¬ 
tered.  If  the  doubling  is  as  pronounced  as  it  is  on 
the  1873  double  LIBERTY,  then  this  would  be  a  ma¬ 
jor  item.  Presumably  it  is  very  rare. 

6.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  an  1898/7  overdate 
Indian  cent  and  I  am  not  aware  that  this  exists.  If 
you  have  one,  I  would  be  pleased  to  pay  the  round 
trip  postage  and  insurance  just  for  the  opportunity 
to  examine  it  for  educational  purposes.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  overdates,  the  Guide  Book  mentions  in  a 
footnote  about  one-third  of  the  way  down  on  page 
86  (the  1988  edition)  that  “one  variety  of  1865  ap¬ 
pears  to  show  traces  of  a  4  under  the  5  in  the  date." 

I  have  never  seen  anything  that  I  would  call  an 
1865/4  Indian  cent,  and  for  the  moment  I  am  skep¬ 
tical  that  same  exists.  However,  I  keep  an  open  mind 
on  the  subject  and  am  always  willing  to  learn. 

7.  Concerning  punches  on  Indian  cent  dies,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  four-digit  punches  were  used.  As  you  are 
obviously  aware,  the  size  and  spacing  of  the  numer¬ 
als  is  apt  to  vary.  For  example,  on  the  1871  Indian 
cent  the  numbers  are  arranged  in  a  curve  and  are 
large  in  size,  while  on  the  1872  they  are  tightly 
spaced,  small,  and  in  a  straight  line.  It  seems  that 
the  same  logotype  was  used  to  make  all  dies  with¬ 
in  a  given  year.  That  is,  all  1872  Indian  cents  have 
small,  straight,  compact  dates.  Had  a  three-digit 
punch  been  used,  with  the  last  digit  left  blank,  then 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  later  dates 
would  have  the  same  configuration,  which  is  not 
the  case. 

Among  $3  pieces,  I  suspect  that  three-digit 
punches  were  used,  with  the  last  digit  remaining 
to  be  filled  in.  This  is  probably  because  the  $3  de¬ 
nomination  was  made  in  small  quantities,  and  the 
mint  wanted  maximum  economy  and  flexibility.  At 
least  this  may  have  been  true  for  certain  later  dates, 
for  when  cataloguing  an  1869  $3  in  the  Ebenezer 
Milton  Saunders  Collection  I  noted  that  the  fourth 
digit  was  punched  heavily  into  the  die,  whereas  the 
first  three  digits  were  not,  indicating  the  fourth  digit 
was  punched  separately.  I  doubt  if  the  ending  of 
the  half  dime  denomination  had  much  to  do  with 
the  punch  size  selections,  for  in  any  event  the  mint 
would  have  kept  punches  on  hand  for  other  uses, 
such  as  other  small  denominations  (nickel  three- 
cent  pieces,  for  example),  not  to  overlook  medals 
and  other  products. 


* 


* 


Who  is  pictured  on  the  obverse  of  the  1892 
J  Columbian  half  dollar?  This  is  not  like  ask¬ 
ing  who  was  buried  in  Grant's  Tomb,  for  I  believe 
I  read  somewhere,  perhaps  in  one  of  your  past 
catalogues,  that  Columbus  is  NOT  pictured?  If  he 
isn't  shown,  who  is? 

I  got  into  quite  an  argument  about  this  with  my 
local  coin  dealer,  and  he  suggested  that  I  should 
write  to  you  and  to  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation.  I  am  writing  to  you  first.  If  you  can't 
help  me,  I  will  write  to  the  ANA,  but  I  understand 
the  ANA  is  now  going  to  charge  $25  per  hour  for 
looking  things  up  in  the  library,  according  to  what 
I  read  in  Coin  World.— E.C.C. 

When  the  Columbian  half  dollar  was 
designed,  it  was  found  that  no  contemporary 
portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus  existed.  As  well 
as  the  Genoan  was  known  to  a  later  generation, 
in  his  own  time  apparently  no  one  thought  to  pre¬ 


serve  his  likeness.  So,  records  indicate  that  the  de¬ 
sign  is  simply  what  a  “typical"  citizen  of  Genoa 
might  have  looked  like  during  the  late  15th  centu¬ 
ry!  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  a  great  deal,  any 
more  than  one  could  today  picture  a  "typical 
American  of  1987."  So,  you  are  right  about  this. 


* 


* 


I  would  like  to  form  a  type  set  of  various 
United  States  coins  which  have  lettering  on 
the  edge.  Can  you  provide  a  check  list  of  these? 
I  am  willing  to  pay  for  the  information  if  there  is 
a  charge.— W.V. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  charge.  Here  is  a  list 
of  the  year  spans  for  various  coins  made  with 


lettered  edges.  Note  that  in  some  instances  coins 
of  the  same  denomination  and  of  the  same  years 
were  made  with  plain  edges,  so  for  technical 
aspects  of  the  list  please  refer  to  A  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins  or  our  own  United  States  Coins 
by  Design  Types. 

1.  Half  cents:  1793-1795,  plus  1797.  Some  1795 
and  1797  cents  had  plain  edges,  in  fact  most  of  the 
latter  date  had  plain  edges. 

2.  Large  cents:  1793-1795  (certain  1793  cents  have 
ornamented  edges,  and  coins  of  the  1795  date  come 
both  ways). 

3.  Half  dollars:  1794-1836  (half  dollars  of  1836 
occur  with  both  lettered  and  reeded  edges). 

4.  Silver  dollars:  1794-1804  (it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  rare  pattern  1885  Morgan  dollar  with  lettered 
edge  was  made). 

5.  Double  eagles:  Saint-Gaudens  type  of  1907- 
1933  (with  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  on  the  edge,  with 
the  words  divided  by  stars). 


*  *  * 

Ql  am  writing  in  hope  that  you  can  settle  a 
.  dispute  between  myself  and  a  friend  over  the 
status  of  Philippine  territorial  coins.  We  both  col¬ 
lect  United  States  coins  by  type,  and  I  have  been 
adding  examples  of  Philippine  coins  struck  be¬ 
tween  1903  and  1946  to  my  collection,  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  they  are  American  coins.  After  all,  they 
say  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  on  the  obverse 
of  every  issue.  My  friend  Mark  says  these  are  for¬ 
eign  coins  and  don't  belong  in  the  United  States 
coin  collection.  According  to  him,  the  Philippines 
were  never  part  of  the  United  States;  they  were 
a  foreign  country  over  which  we  had  temporary 
sovereignty.  He  pointed  out  that  the  coins  are  not 
denominated  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  have  differ¬ 
ent  size,  weight,  and  fineness  standards.  Moreo¬ 
ver,  he  claims  the  "experts"  do  not  consider 
Philippine  territorials  to  be  United  States  coins, 
as  neither  the  Guide  Book  nor  any  other  guide  lists 
them  as  such.  I  have  less  faith  than  Mark  in  the 
Guide  Book,  but  I  do  have  respect  for  your  opin¬ 
ion.  Do  you  and  the  other  experts  believe  Philip¬ 
pine  territorials  of  1903-1946  to  be  of  United  States 
issue?  Was  the  Manila  Mint  considered  a  branch 
mint  like  Denver  and  San  Francisco?  If  they  ar¬ 
en't  United  States  coins,  what  are  they  exactly? 
I  can't  imagine  why  a  foreign  coin  would  bear  the 
legend  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— D.B. 

In  several  decades  of  dealing  in  coins,  and 
working  with  what  must  amount  to  several 
thousand  different  people  forming  type  sets  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  coins,  so  far  you  are  the  only  person  who 
has  mentioned  to  me  that  he  wishes  to  include  Phil¬ 
ippine  coins  as  part  of  "regular"  United  States  type 
designs. 

As  the  Philippine  Islands  did  not  represent  a  state 
in  the  United  States,  as  elected  representatives  did 
not  serve  in  our  Congress,  as  citizens  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  did  not  vote  in  our  elections,  etc.,  I  tend  to 
side  with  your  friend,  in  that  the  Philippine  Islands 
were  a  protectorate  for  the  span  of  years  indicated. 

However,  your  idea  has  merit  as  well,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  have  given  it  some  serious  thought.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  pieces  can  be  collected  in 


an  ancillary  manner  alongside  a  set  of  United  States 
coins,  but  not  an  integral  part  of  it,  perhaps  as  one 
would  collect  the  1883  issues  of  Hawaii,  except  that 
the  Philippine  coins,  which,  unlike  Hawaiian  coins 
bear  the  legend  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 
seem  to  have  an  even  stronger  claim.  I  guess  there 
is  no  right  or  wrong;  the  situation  is  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  opinion.  One  thing  that  is  for  certain;  if  tens 
of  thousands  of  United  States  coin  collectors  were 
to  start  sharing  your  opinion,  the  values  of  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  coins,  as  enumerated  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins, 
would  go  up  in  value  so  fast  that  today's  prices 
would  look  absolutely  ridiculous! 

Concerning  the  status  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
by  the  United  States  government,  I  have  consulted 
the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  (the  United 
States  Mint)  for  1920  and  1922  (not  having  the  1921 
volume  in  our  library).  On  page  26  of  the  1920  re¬ 
port,  under  the  title  "Coinage  of  the  United  States 
Mints  for  Other  Countries  During  the  Fiscal  Year 
1920"  appears  the  notation  that  at  San  Francisco 
2,500,000  one-cent  pieces  were  struck  for  the 
Philippines.  So,  at  the  time  the  Philippine  Islands 
were  considered  as  being  among  "other  countries." 
Page  76  of  the  same  volume  listed  coinage  made 
during  the  calendar  year  1919  "By  United  States 
Mints  for  Other  Governments,"  and  it  is  stated  there 
that  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  in  1919  some 
1,200,000  silver  fifty-centavo  pieces,  85,000  silver 
twenty-centavo  pieces,  1,630,000  silver  ten-centavo 
pieces,  1,220,000  nickel  five-centavo  pieces,  and 
4,540,000  bronze  one-centavo  pieces  were  made 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  Philippines. 

In  the  1922  Mint  Report,  on  page  231,  there  is 
a  "Coinage  of  Nations"  chart.  The  nations  are  list¬ 
ed  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  two  listings,  the  first  being  the  United  States, 
and  the  second  being  the  Philippine  Islands,  after 
which  the  listings  continue  with  Austria,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire,  Chile,  China,  Columbia,  etc.  So,  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  obviously  thought  in  1922  that 
the  Philippines  had  special  status;  however,  the 
coinage  was  listed  as  that  of  a  separate  nation. 

It  could  be  that  the  1921  Mint  Report  has  data 
on  the  setting  up  of  the  Manila  Mint;  possible 
sources  of  information  for  the  report  include  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York  City,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 

*  *  * 


(The  1909/8  overdate  double  eagle) 

I  am  familiar  with  the  1909/8  overdate  dou- 
.  ble  eagle,  and  wonder  if  a  1907  quarter  ea¬ 
gle,  Liberty  Head  style,  exists  in  overdate  form.  I 
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have  in  mv  possession  a  coin  which  shows  the  digit 
7  doubled,  although  you  really  have  to  look  hard 
to  notice  it.  VNhat  is  the  different  between  a  dou¬ 
bled  date  and  an  overdate? — S.K. 

An  overdate  coin  is  one  in  which  a  later  date 
has  been  punched  over  an  earlier  one,  thus, 
in  effect,  the  com  has  two  different  dates,  one  above 
the  other.  The  1909/8  overdate  double  eagle  is  from 
a  die  originally  dated  1908,  then  overpunched  with 
the  date  1909,  or  the  digit  9,  but  not  so  complete¬ 
ly  that  the  previous  8  cannot  be  seen.  There  are 
many  examples  of  overdates  in  the  American  se¬ 
ries;  such  items  as  the  1802/1  silver  dollar,  the 
1805/4  half  dollar,  the  1887/6  nickel  three-cent 
piece,  and  dozens  of  others  come  to  mind. 

A  repunched  date,  often  properly  called  a  ''recut" 
date,  is  different,  in  that  such  repunched  dates  have 
numerals  showing  the  same  number  overpunched 
with  an  identical  number.  Thus,  your  1907  quarter 
eagle  with  a  repunched  7  is  an  instance  of  the  7 
figure  being  strengthened,  more  properly  posi¬ 
tioned,  or  otherwise  reinforced  by  punching  it  with 
another  7.  Repunched  dates  are  legion  in  Ameri¬ 
can  coinage,  are  much  more  common  than  over¬ 
dates,  and  exist  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  different 
die  varieties.  In  general,  a  repunched  date  does  not 
lend  additional  value  to  a  coin  unless  the  repunch¬ 
ing  is  sufficiently  spectacular  that  collectors  have 
desired  it  as  a  specific  additional  variety.  In  this  latter 
category  is,  for  example,  the  1844-0  half  dollar  in 
which  the  first  date  was  punched  far  too  high  on 
the  coin,  and  into  the  base  of  Miss  Liberty,  then 
repunched  in  the  correct  position,  giving,  in  effect, 
two  separate  dates  on  the  same  coin,  although  both 
dates  are  the  same. 

*  *  * 


Ql  have  been  searching  for  an  Uncirculated 
.  1855-S  $3  piece  and  am  willing  to  pay  the 
Guide  Book  value  of  $8,500  for  an  MS-60  speci¬ 
men,  or  even  more,  but  the  problem  is  that  I  can't 
seem  to  find  one.  I  recently  received  an  unsolicited 
call  from  a  coin  investment  advisor,  or  at  least  that 
is  what  he  called  himself,  and  I  mentioned  that 
I  was  looking  for  a  1855-S  $3.  He  told  me  that  his 
company  had  these  regularly,  but  he  didn't  have 
one  just  then.  He  said  that  the  coin  was  a  poor 
investment,  and  he  would  not  recommend  it.  I 
asked  him  what  he  would  recommend,  and  he  of¬ 
fered  me  some  rolls  of  common-date  silver  dol¬ 
lars.  At  the  risk  of  boring  you,  I  will  mention  that 
this  is  another  instance  of  a  salesperson  trying  to 
misinform  a  coin  buyer,  for  he  was  wrong,  of 
course,  and  I  doubt  if  he  ever  saw  an  1855-S  $3 
piece  in  any  condition,  Uncirculated  or  any  oth¬ 
er  grade. 

My  question  is  this:  how  realistic  are  my  chances 
for  finding  an  1855-S  in  MS-60  or  finer  preserva¬ 
tion?  Am  I  on  a  wild  goose  chase,  should  I  settle 
for  something  less,  or  what  do  you  recom¬ 
mend? — P.G. 

The  1855-S  $3  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
unattainable  in  MS-60  or  finer  grade.  In  his 
study  in  the  series,  David  Akers  traced  auction  ap¬ 
pearances  of  just  three  coins,  all  of  which  were  sold 
more  than  40  years  ago.  So,  two  generations  have 
passed  without  any  others  being  sold,  at  least  so 
far  as  his  study  is  concerned. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  will  be  forever  with¬ 
out  one,  for  the  dispersal  of  old-time  collections, 
estates,  and  other  properties  will  sometimes  bring 
to  light  pieces  which  none  of  us  suspected  exist¬ 


ed.  However,  for  practical  purposes  I  suggest  buy¬ 
ing  an  1855-S  in  some  lesser  grade,  such  as  EF  or 
AU  (even  an  AU  would  be  tough)  so  that  the  space 
will  be  filled  in  your  collection.  Then,  if  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  an  Uncirculated  1855-S  occurs 
you  can  upgrade  the  one  you  have,  knowing  that 
an  1855-S  in  any  grade  is  a  desirable  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty,  and  you  should  have  no  problem  selling  what 
will  then  be  a  duplicate. 

*  *  * 


I  was  intrigued  with  the  1861  Confederate 
original  copper-nickel  cent  in  your  Bebee 
Collection  sale,  was  willing  to  go  the  $12,500  that 
the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  suggests 
for  a  Proof  (even  though  yours  was  MS-60),  but 
it  went  for  substantially  more  than  that.  How  many 


Proofs  are  known,  and  how  many  business  strikes? 
If  Proofs  are  worth  $12,500,  why  did  your  busi¬ 
ness  strike  sell  for  $5,000  more  than  this?— W.N. 

I  a  I  The  Guide  Book  listing  is  in  error.  There  are 

I I  no  Proof  1861  original  copper-nickel  Con¬ 
federate  cents  in  existence,  nor  were  there  ever.  )ust 
12  specimens  were  coined,  all  from  the  same  dies 
and  at  the  same  time.  No  known  specimen  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  what  today  would  be  designated  as  AU- 
55  to  MS-60.  We  have  handled  several  different 
original  pieces  over  the  years,  and  all  have  had  the 
same  surface  appearance,  more  or  less.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  Confederate  cent  with  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  who 
has  owned  or  handled  several  more,  he  stated  the 
same  thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  restrikes  of  this 
issue  in  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  we  have  seen  sil¬ 
ver  and  copper  pieces  with  Proof  surface  and  sus¬ 
pect  that  gold  impressions  may  also  exist  with  Proof 
surface,  although  we  have  not  personally  handled 
such.  For  making  the  restrikes,  the  dies’ were  pol¬ 
ished,  and  specially  prepared  planchets  were  used. 
However,  this  was  not  done  when  the  originals  were 
struck  earlier. 


»•*  -  -  «  ■  vin:  ••  - 
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AWARD  OF  EXTRAORDINARY  MERIT 
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Q.  DAVID  BOWERS 

"Fourth  m  a  series  of  readable  popular 
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BOWERS  &  MERENA  GALLERIES 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

AUGUST  27,  1987 
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Design  Type  Book  Wins  Award 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  for  giving  us  the 
"Award  of  Extraordinary  Merit"  for  the  book,  United  States  Coins  by  Design  Type. 
This  book  is  one  of  the  best  selling  volumes  we  have  ever  produced.  And,  it  is  priced 
so  that  it  is  inexpensive,  even  cheap,  so  everyone  can  afford  a  copy!  If  you  don't 
have  one,  order  Stock  No.  BBM-307  today.  The  cost  is  just  $9.95. 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1896  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  . 119.00 


1896-S  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A  better  date 
in  the  series.  Well  struck . 995.00 

1896- 0  MS-60.  Attractive  frosty  lustre  .  .  .425.00 

1897- S  MS-60  $115;  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  a  tinge 

of  light  golden  toning . 279.00 

1898  MS-63  $105;  MS-64.  Frosty  $295;  MS-64, 

prooflike.  Well  struck . 325.00 

1898- 0  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  $99;  MS-64.  Pleasing 

mint  lustre  $249;  MS-65.  Gorgeous  satinlike  lus¬ 
tre  with  a  tinge  of  light  golden  orange  toning 
on  the  obverse.  Sharply  struck . 495.00 

1898- S  MS-60/63  $235;  MS-63  . 425.00 

1899  MS-63.  Fully  lustrous  with  frosty  surfaces 

$259;  MS-64.  Exceptional  satinlike  surfaces  and 
full  mint  frost.  Traces  of  light  peripheral  toning. 
Better  Philadelphia  Mint  issue . 775.00 

1899- 0  MS-63  $129;  MS-64  . 325.00 


1899-S  MS-60  $185;  MS-60/63  $199;  MS-63  $395; 
MS-64.  Subdued  natural  mint  lustre.  Toned  in 
light  champagne  iridescence.  Impressive,  sharp 


strike . 995.00 

1900  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  $119;  MS-64  .  .  .325.00 

1900-0  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  $119;  MS-64.  A  lustrous 
coin . 349.00 

1900- S  MS-60  $169;  MS-60/63  $199;  MS-63. 

Brilliant  . 395.00 

1901- 0  MS-63  $119;  MS-64.  Lustrous _ 279.00 

1901- S  MS-60.  Attractive  full  mint  frost  .  .335.00 

1902  MS-63  .  159.00 

1902- 0  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 325.00 

1902- S  AU-50.  Sure  to  please  $115;  MS-63.  Lustrous 

$425;  MS-64.  Brilliant,  with  just  a  trace  of  light 
champagne  toning . 895.00 

1903  MS-63  $149;  MS-64.  Satiny  lustre  .  .425.00 

1903- 0  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  golden  orange 

peripheral  toning  $425;  MS-64.  Subdued  nat¬ 
ural  mint  lustre . 595.00 


1903-S  VF-20  . 59.00 


Scarce  1903-S  MS-64  $1 


1903-S  MS-64.  A  high-quality  prize  for  the 
specialist.  Scarce  in  this  condition.  Toned  in 
light  golden  hues.  Lustrous . 4,450.00 


light  golden  hues.  Lustrous . 4,450.00 


1904-0  MS-60/63  $89;  MS-63  $99;  MS-64.  Brilliant 

with  satiny  surfaces . 289.00 

1904-S  VF-20  . 48.00 


1904-0  MS-60/63  $89;  MS-63  $99;  MS-64.  Brilliant 

with  satiny  surfaces . 289.00 

1904-S  VF-20  . 48.00 


1921  Morgan.  MS-63  $79;  MS-64.  Beautiful  satiny 
lustre . 239.00 

1921-D  MS-63  $99;  MS-64.  A  beautiful  piece  at¬ 
tractively  toned  in  light  iridescent  hues.  Superb 
satinlike  surfaces . 419.00 

1921- S  MS-63.  Beautiful  pastel  toning  .  .  .  149.00 

PEACE  DOLLARS 

1921  Peace.  AU-50  $69;  AU-55  $99;  MS-63.  Nice 

strike  . 495.00 

1922  MS-63 . 89.00 

1922- D  AU-55  $30;  MS-63  .  129.00 

1922- S  AU-55  . 30.00 

1923  MS-63  $89;  MS-64.  Gorgeous  satiny  lustre 

toned  light  gold . 339.00 

1923- D  MS-63.  Original  full  mint  lustre.  .159.00 

1925  MS-63.  Golden  lustre . 99.00 

1926  MS-63  $139;  MS-64.  Exceptional  strike.  Ful¬ 
ly  lustrous.  Very  attractive  . 595.00 


1926-D  AU-55  $35;  MS-63  $229;  MS-64.  Outstand¬ 
ing  quality  and  strike.  Beautiful  lustre  615.00 


1926-S  MS-63 . 149.00 

1927  MS-63  . 299.00 


Attractive  1927  Peace  $1 


1927  MS-64.  Brilliant  and  fully  lustrous.  Well  struck 


and  desirable  in  this  preservation  .  .  .  1,195.00 

1928  MS-63.  Subdued  mint  lustre . 550.00 

1934  MS-63  $289;  MS-64.  Attractive  full  mint  lus¬ 
tre.  Sharp  strike . 495.00 


Key  1934-S  Dollar 


1934-S  MS-60.  The  key  date  in  the  Peace  dollar  se¬ 
ries.  Somewhat  softly  struck,  but  a  nice  origi¬ 
nal  example  of  this  scarce  issue.  Brilliant  with 
a  whisper  of  light  golden  toning  .  .  .  1,450.00 

1935  MS-63  $219;  MS-64.  Lustrous  with  light  pas¬ 
tel  toning.  Attractive . 650.00 

Trade  Dollars 

1874- S  EF-45 . 385.00 

1875- CC  EF-45.  Pale  gray  surfaces  highlighted  with 

light  rose  and  gold  toning  . 415.00 

1875- S  EF-40  $279;  EF-45  $385;  AU-50.  Lustrous  and 

frosty  $415;  AU-58.  Reflective  surfaces  beauti¬ 
fully  toned  in  pale  orange  iridescence.  Well 
struck,  heavily  frosted  devices  $525;  MS-60. 
Subdued  mint  lustre  and  frost,  toned  pale  gray, 
and  golden  orange  and  rose  . 695.00 

1876  EF-40.  Traces  of  mint  frost  and  lustre  in  pro¬ 
tected  areas.  Lightly  toned . 335.00 

1876- S  EF-40  $279;  AU-50.  Frosty  and  lustrous  $415; 

AU-55.  Brilliant  . 445.00 

1877  VF-20.  Nice  problem-free  piece  $149;  EF-40 

$249;  MS-60.  Lustrous  surfaces  toned  in  beau¬ 
tiful  deep  iridescent  hues . 595.00 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1877-S  EF-45.  Frosty,  with  attractive  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing  $385;  AU-50.  Lustrous  $415;  MS-60.  Blaz¬ 
ing  full  mint  frost . 595.00 


Attractive  1877-S  Trade  $1 


1877-S  MS-63.  Beautiful  mint  frost,  toned  pale  or¬ 
ange,  lilac  and  rose.  Elusive . 1,450.00 


1878-S  EF-40  $279;  EF-45  $385;  AU-50.  Beautiful¬ 
ly  toned  $415;  AU-55.  Well  struck  $445;  MS-60. 
Reflective  surfaces  gorgeously  toned  electric 
blue,  magenta,  and  fiery  orange.  Sharp  strike. 
Nice  eye  appeal . 595.00 


Rare  1880  Proof  Trade  $1 


1880  Proof-40.  A  pleasing  example  of  this  exceed¬ 
ingly  scarce  Proof-only  issue.  Light  and  medi¬ 
um  gray  surfaces  enhance  well-struck  devices. 
A  rim  bump  is  noted  at  7:00  on  the  obverse  for 
technical  purposes.  A  seldom-seen  opportunity 
. 1,195.00 

Total  mintage  for  this  issue  just  1,987  pieces. 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


Deluxe  Hardbound 
Bowers  and  Merena 
Auction  Catalogues 

The  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I. 

1983.  (Stock  No.  BBM-526) . 45.00 

The  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  II. 

1984.  (Stock  No.  BBM-542) . 45.00 

The  Ezra  Cole  Collection.  1986.  (Stock 

No.  BBM-565) .  49.00 

The  Stuart  Levine,  M.D.  Collection. 

1986.  (Stock  No.  BBM-570) . 49.00 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-571 ) .  49.00 

The  Collection  of  David  Dreyfuss.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-574) .  49.00 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-576) .  49.00 

The  Princeton/Ingle  Collections.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-578) .  49.00 

The  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  and 
Harvey  E.  Smith  Collections.  1986.  (Stock 

No.  BBM-580) .  49.00 

The  Westchester  Collection.  1987.  (Stock 

No.  BBM-582) .  49.00 

The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection.  1987. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-584) .  65.00 


One  of 

The  Most  Unusual 
Offers  We  Have  Ever  Made! 


Regular  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  customers  are  used  to  finding  delight¬ 
ful  and  unexpected  offers  in  our  various  publications,  but  even  long-time 
readers  will  find  what  follows  to  be  extraordinary! 

Within  the  next  two  months,  we  will  be  revising  our  inventory  control  sys¬ 
tem  from  a  manual  method  to  a  computerized  format. 

We  are  very  excited  about  this  new  plan  because  it  will  allow  us  to  better 
serve  our  customers.  But  the  conversion  process  will  be  a  simply  enormous 
task  if  we  have  to  code  and  input  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  coins  that 
make  up  our  inventory. 

If  you  could  see  our  vaults,  you  would  then  fully  appreciate  the  challenge 
this  task  presents! 

Of  further  concern  is  the  need  to  inventory  the  many  deals,  lots  and  large 
groups  which  have  been  put  aside  as  future  stock.  All  of  these  must  now 
be  attended  to  at  once,  and  thus  six  months  of  work  must  be  done  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  weeks! 

After  much  consideration,  we  have  arrived  at  this  plan.  The  only  practical 
alternative  is  to  sell  large  quantities  of  coins  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Rath¬ 
er  than  wholesale  this  material  to  dealers  who  would  jump  at  the  chance 
to  buy  from  us,  we  are  prepared  to  sell  all  these  very  nice  quality  coins  at 
deep  discounts  to  you,  our  valued  customer. 

We  will  make  up  “wholesale  packages."  When  we  offer  similar  packages 
under  normal  circumstances,  we  offer  them  at  an  approximate  10%  discount 
and  receive  dozens  of  orders.  We  expect  a  flood  of  responses  to  this  presen¬ 
tation  because  the  discounts  will  exceed  20%  on  every  package! 

Selling  in  bulk  will  help  us  avoid  the  "crunch"  of  so  much  work;  and  you 
will  benefit  greatly  by  receiving  at  big  discounts  the  same  quality  coins  that 
sell  very,  very  well  at  our  regular  prices. 


Here  is  how  you  can  participate  in  this  extraordinary  program: 

Packages  are  offered  at  prices  of  $5,000,  $10,000,  or  more.  Regardless  of 
which  package  you  choose,  you  will  receive  a  detailed  invoice  which  lists 
each  coin,  its  grade,  and  regular  retail  price. 

You  may  customize  your  package  by  ordering: 

Inventory  Package  #1.  This  package  will  include  Morgan  dollars  only  in 
MS-63  or  better  condition.  The  dates  will  be  of  our  choice  and  the  mixture 
will  be  as  diverse  as  possible.  It  is  possible  that  some  duplicates  will  be 
included. 

Inventory  Package  #2.  A  type  coin  grouping  which  will  include  copper, 
nickel,  and  silver  coins  in  grades  of  AU-55  or  better. 

Inventory  Package  #3.  The  "dealer's  choice"  package.  We  will  select  a 
neat  group  of  attractive  coins,  and  you  will  get  a  diverse  selection  indeed! 
Since  we  are  able  to  choose  every  coin  in  this  package,  you  will  receive 
the  greatest  possible  discount! 

Even  though  this  is  a  most  unusual  offer,  our  same  30-day  return  privilege 
and  other  terms  of  sale  apply.  You  must  be  delighted  with  each  and  every 
coin  you  receive.  Even  though  you  will  be  saving  20%  or  more,  we  do  not 
expect  you  to  keep  any  coin  with  which  you  are  not  delighted. 

Remember:  When  you  send  $5,000,  you  will  receive  $6,000  or  more  worth 
of  coins  at  our  regular  listed  prices,  an  added  value  bonus  of  $1,000! 

Send  $10,000  and  your  package  will  contain  $12,000  worth  of  coins— a 
whopping  $2,000  added  value  bonus! 

Important  Notice. 

Once  we  begin  our  new  system  of  inventory  control,  we  must  cancel  this 
offer.  We  reserve  the  right  to  return  any  payments  received. 
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NUMISMATICS  AND  HISTORY 

The  Ike  Dollar: 

A  Misguided  Tribute 

Would  President  Eisenhower  have  approved? 

By  Tom  LaMarre 


'A: 


nybody  who  would  spend  $40 
billion  in  a  race  to  the  moon  for 
^national  prestige  is  nuts.” 

Former  President  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was 
referring  to  the  Kennedy  Admininistration's  space 
program  budget,  and  many  Americans  shared  his 
opinion.  On  an  earlier  occasion  Eisenhower  had 
said,  "We  shall  not  be  serving  mankind  well  if  we 
become  obsessed  with  just  the  business  of  putting 
new  satellites  into  orbit — so  possessed  that  we  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  we  have  some  real  problems  left 
right  here  on  earth.  We  need  to  put  new  ideas — 
and  more  of  them — into  orbit.” 

Eisenhower  was  not  opposed  to  space 
exploration,  as  long  as  it  was  kept  in  its 
proper  perspective.  In  a  1963  interview  Ike 
explained,  "I  believe  this  thoroughly,  and 
I've  said  it  many  times— that  we  ought  to 
approach  scientific  explorations  into  space 
in  a  scientific — not  a  showmanship — way. 

Let's  not  take  a  matter  that's  purely  scien¬ 
tific  in  its  character  and  in  its  objectives 
and  make  it  suddenly  a  competition  with 
some  other  nation — or  make  it  a  stunt.  I 
don't  believe  in  spectaculars." 

However,  when  the  Eisenhower  dollar 
made  its  debut  in  1971,  its  reverse  featured 
an  eagle  landing  on  the  lunar  surface,  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Apollo  mission.  Here  was  just 
the  type  of  showmanship  that  Eisenhow¬ 
er  had  objected  to.  According  to  his  view, 
the  goal  of  space  exploration  was  to  be  the 
betterment  of  humanity,  not  "grasping 
state  imperialism."  Ike  had  gone  as  far  as 
to  say,  "If  you  want  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon,  send  a  Peace  Corps  member  up 
there.  It  is  an  underdeveloped  country." 

Nevertheless,  Americans  in  1971  took 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had 
been  first  to  land  men  on  the  moon.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  Eisenhower  dollar  became 
not  only  a  tribute  to  Ike,  but  a  tribute  to 
the  Apollo  mission. 

Although  Eisenhower  probably  would 
have  opposed  the  reverse  of  the  dollar,  it 
seemed  logical  to  link  the  space  program  with  his 
administration.  The  space  race  began  October  4, 
1957  while  he  was  serving  his  second  term  as  presi¬ 
dent.  It  was  on  that  date  that  the  U.S.S.R.  launched 
its  Sputnik  I  satellite.  The  United  States  was  stunned, 
and  American  schools  were  critized  for  not  produc¬ 
ing  enough  scientists  and  engineers. 

Starting  from  scratch,  the  country  embarked  on 


a  crash  space  program  and  put  a  sat¬ 
ellite  of  its  own  in  orbit  in  less  than 
three  years.  In  contrast  to  Eisen¬ 
hower's  policy,  his  successor,  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  had  no  qualms 
about  engaging  in  a  space  race. 
There  was  still  talk  about  the 
betterment  of  humanity.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  national 
pride  motivated  the  United  States 
to  be  first  to  reach  the  moon.  That 
goal  was  realized  in  July  1969. 


Eisenhower  thought  the  Apollo  moon  pro¬ 
gram  smacked  of  "showmanship."  INSET: 
Reverse  detail  of  the  Eisenhower  dollar. 


Eisenhower  didn't  live  to  see  the  historic  event 
on  television;  he  died  March  28,  1969. 

As  president  from  1953  to  1961,  Eisenhower  was 
linked  with  many  achievements,  including  the 
building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  (in  a  joint  pro¬ 
ject  with  Canada),  the  statehood  of  Alaska  and  Ha¬ 
waii,  and  the  first  civil  rights  law  in  80  years.  Add 
to  that  list  Ike's  achievements  as  supreme  com¬ 


mander  during  World  War  II 
and  you  have  a  wealth  of 
material  suitable  for  com¬ 
memoration  on  a  coin.  In¬ 
stead,  officials  chose  a  reverse 
design  that  was  inconsistent  with 
Eisenhower's  philosophy. 

President  Richard  Nixon,  who  had 
served  as  Ike's  vice  president,  signed 
the  law  authorizing  the  Eisenhower 
dollar  in  December  1970.  The  next 
year,  the  first  dollars 
since  1935  were  minted 
for  circulation. 

Why  was  the  dollar  re¬ 
vived  after  such  a  long  ab¬ 
sence?  It  was  reintroduced 
primarily  in  response  to  the 
demand  of  Nevada's  gaming  indus¬ 
try.  When  90%  silver  coins  went  out 
of  production  in  1965,  the  hoarding  of  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  increased.  As  a  result,  casinos 
began  using  tokens  produced  by  the 
Franklin  Mint  as  substitutes.  In  part,  the 
decision  to  coin  dollars  was  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  the  Franklin  Mint  tokens. 
To  a  lesser  extent,  it  was  believed  that  the 
Eisenhower  dollars  would  provide  con¬ 
venient  coins  for  the  vending  machine 
industry. 

Chief  Engraver  Frank  Gasparro  was 
responsible  for  the  design  of  the  Ike  dol¬ 
lar.  His  prior  work  included  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  reverse  of  the  cent  and  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  Kennedy  half  dollar.  This  time 
his  medium  was  the  dream  of  any 
engraver— the  largest  coin  struck  in  the 
United  States. 

1  Because  there  was  no  public  contest  for 
an  Eisenhower  dollar  design,  Gasparro 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  competition 
from  other  artists.  There  was,  however,  an 
even  more  formidable  type  of  competition; 
Gasparro's  work  was  certain  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  classic  designs  of  the  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Peace  dollars.  "I  always  feel  that  the  great 
ones  are  looking  over  my  shoulder  to  see  how  I  per¬ 
form  and  what  the  results  are,"  Gasparro  said. 

Most  new  coinage  designs  receive  a  cool  recep¬ 
tion.  The  Eisenhower  dollar  was  no  exception,  as 
both  sides  of  the  coin  were  criticized.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  judged  the  obverse  profile  of  Ike  to  be  harsh 
and  not  readily  identifiable.  In  their  view,  the  depic- 
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tion  failed  to  capture  Eisenhower's  warmth.  Sculp¬ 
tor  Walker  Hancock  had  encountered  the  same 
problem  when  modeling  the  1953  Eisenhower  in¬ 
augural  medal  The  amazing  similarity  of  the  Han¬ 
cock  and  Gasparro  designs  vindicates  the  accura¬ 
cy  of  their  work. 

Nor  was  Gasparro  to  blame  for  the  unrealistic  ea¬ 
gle  on  the  reverse  of  the  dollar;  he  had  merely  co¬ 
pied  the  Apollo  II  emblem  worn  by  the  astronauts. 
For  many  people,  the  design  embodied  Neil  Arm¬ 
strong's  ''one  giant  leap  for  mankind.'' 

Problems  of  a  more  practical  nature  arose  when 
people  continued  to  refer  to  cupronickel  clad  Ike 
coins  as  “silver"  dollars.  Firms  advertising  silver  dol¬ 
lars  as  a  promotional  gimmick  sometimes  found 
themselves  in  hot  legal  water  for  false  advertising. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  lobbying  effort  of  the  silver 
industry,  the  mint  did  produce  silver  Eisenhower 
dollars  to  be  sold  at  a  premium  to  collectors.  Struck 
at  the  old  San  Francisco  Mint,  the  silver  Proof  Ike 
dollars  sold  for  $10  apiece  in  1971,  while  the  Un¬ 
circulated  version  was  priced  at  $3.  These  clad  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  were  40%  silver  and  60%  copper,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  old  silver  dollars  composed  of  90% 
silver  and  10%  copper.  Despite  the  reduced  silver 
content,  collectors  eagerly  sought  first-year  Ike  dol¬ 
lars.  More  than  4  million  Proofs  and  approximate¬ 
ly  2.6  million  silver-clad  Uncirculated  dollars  were 
sold. 

Meanwhile,  the  Philadelphia  and  Denver  Mints 
were  busy  producing  a  combined  total  of  more  than 
100  million  1971  Eisenhower  dollars  for  general  cir¬ 
culation.  Sales  to  collectors  fell  sharply  in  1972,  but 
more  than  167  million  cupronickel  dollars  were 
minted  for  circulation.  Outside  of  the  gambling  casi¬ 
nos,  though,  few  of  the  coins  were  used  in 
transactions. 

In  1973,  Ike  dollars  were  minted  only  for  sale  to 
collectors,  and  production  was  sharply  reduced. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Denver  Mints  each  struck  ap¬ 
proximately  2  million  cupronickel  dollars  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  mint  sets,  while  the  San  Francisco  Mint  pro¬ 
duced  silver-clad  Proofs,  cupronickel  Proofs,  and 
silver-clad  Uncirculated  dollars.  Not  many  collec¬ 
tors  wanted  the  1973-S  silver-clad  Proofs;  slightly 
more  than  a  million  of  the  coins  were  minted,  mak¬ 


Critics  of  the  Eisenhower 
dollar  charged  that  the  ob¬ 
verse  portrait  failed  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  warmth  of  the 
former  president. 


ing  the  date  the  key  to  the  Eisenhower  dollar  series. 

The  potential  of  the  1973-S  silver-clad  Proofs  was 
overlooked  as  attention  focused  on  another  story. 
Public  Law  93-127,  enacted  October  18,  1973,  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  reverse  of  all  dollars,  half  dollars,  and 
quarters  minted  for  issuance  after  July  4,  1975,  and 
until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  determine,  were  to  bear  a  design  determined 
by  the  secretary  to  be  emblematic  of  the  Bicenten¬ 
nial  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  Treasury  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  open  contest  was  to  be  held  for 
the  selection  of  the  new  designs;  almost  a  thousand 
entries  were  submitted. 

On  March  7,  1974  the  government  revealed  the 
winning  designs,  including  the  unusual  dollar  by 
Dennis  R.  Williams.  The  bicentennial  Ike  dollar 
continued  a  space  motif,  but  the  Apollo  eagle  gave 
way  to  a  depiction  of  the  Liberty  Bell  superimposed 
on  the  moon. 

The  Mint  had  no  intention  of  creating  instant  rar¬ 
ities.  Because  the  bicentennial  coins  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  into  production  in  mid-1975,  no 


1975-dated  dollars  were  struck.  Instead,  the  1974 
date  was  retained  until  the  design  change  was  im¬ 
plemented.  The  bicentennial  dollars  had  been 
scheduled  to  come  out  ahead  of  the  half  dollars 
and  quarters,  but  imperfectly  prepared  dies  result¬ 
ed  in  flaws  in  the  relief  and  the  coins  were  not  is¬ 
sued  until  October  13,  1975. 

The  Mint  planned  to  release  225  million  Ike  dol¬ 
lars  for  general  circulation.  However,  collectors 
resented  the  way  the  Mint  handled  sales.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1976  the  Mint  cut  the  price  of  the  silver-clad 
Proof  set  from  $15  to  $12  and  offered  rebates  to  earli¬ 
er  purchasers.  The  price  of  Uncirculated  sets  re¬ 
mained  at  $9  until  September  1,  when  the  Mint  be¬ 
gan  offering  them  in  bulk  lots  of  50  or  more  sets 
at  $7  each.  After  collectors  claimed  that  the  policy 
discriminated  in  favor  of  dealers,  the  Mint  offered 
full  refunds  for  sets  returned  by  September  30. 

The  coins  were  minted  in  two  distinct  varieties. 
Variety  1  Ike  dollars  have  low  relief  and  thick  let¬ 
tering  on  the  reverse;  Variety  2  coins  exhibi.t  a  sharp 
design  and  delicate  lettering. 

The  Bicentennial  should  have  given  a  big  boost 
to  the  Eisenhower  dollar,  which  was  ideally  suited 
to  the  role  of  keepsake  or  souvenir,  but  other  more 
ominous  forces  were  at  work.  In  the  same  year  that 
the  bicentennial  dollars  went  into  production  the 
Treasury  contracted  the  Research  Triangle  Institute 
of  North  Carolina  to  study  United  States  coinage 
needs  to  the  year  1990.  The  firm's  report,  issued 
in  September  1976,  recommended  that  the  dollar 
coin  be  reduced  in  size. 

However,  Washington's  bureaucratic  wheels  are 
known  to  turn  slowly;  the  Bicentennial  came  and 
went  and  the  Eisenhower  dollar  reverted  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  design  in  1977.  The  Mint  finally  implemented 
the  Research  Triangle  Institute's  recommendation 
in  1979  when  the  Susan  Anthony  mini-dollar  re¬ 
placed  the  Ike  dollar. 

Eisenhower,  who  considered  the  “Era  of  Good 
Feelings"  to  be  his  greatest  presidential  achieve¬ 
ment,  once  said,  "I  tried  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  greater  serenity  and  mutual  confidence."  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  seemed  to  be  little  good  feeling  for 
the  Eisenhower  dollar.  Its  brief  and  turbulent 
production  run  was  anything  but  serene. 


Mint 

Director 

Visits 

Bowers  and 
Merena 

We  were  honored 
on  September  15 
with  a  visit  by  Mint 
Director  Donna 
Pope,  who  spent  a 
nice  afternoon  with 
us  at  our  offices.  In 
the  picture  shown 
above,  left  to  right, 
are  Michael  Brown 
(Mrs.  Pope's  press 
secretary).  Mint 
Director  Donna 
Pope,  Ray  Merena, 
and  Dave  Bowers. 
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Gold  Dollars 


1849-0  EF-40 . 259.00 

1851  EF-40  $249;  EF-45.  Much  mint  lustre  remains 

in  protected  areas . 295.00 

1851-C  EF-40.  Popular  Charlotte  Mint  issue.  Mel¬ 
low  golden  toning . 525.00 

1851-0  AU-50.  Lustrous  with  much  of  the  original 
mint  frost  evident.  Attractive  . 395.00 

1852  VF-30  $215;  AU-50  $325;  AU-55.  Needle- 
sharp  strike.  Extremely  attractive  .  .  .  .425.00 

1853  EF-40.  Lightly  toned  $249;  EF-45.  Orange  and 

gray  peripheral  toning  $295;  AU-50.  Lustrous 
with  attractive  tangerine  toning . 325.00 

1853-0  EF-40  $279;  EF-45  $349;  AU-50.  Brilliant 
and  lustrous  $395;  AU-55.  Superb  strike.  Lus¬ 
trous  with  a  whisper  of  orange  toning 475.00 


1854  Type  I.  EF-45.  Toned  $295;  AU-50.  Much  mint 
lustre  remains.  Toned  $325;  AU-55.  Lustrous.  Ex¬ 
tremely  sharp  strike  $425;  MS-60.  Exceptional 
full  mint  brilliance  and  lustre.  Pleasing  satinlike 
surfaces.  Razor-sharp  strike.  A  magnificent 
piece.  Just .  1,250.00 


1854  Type  II.  EF-45.  Some  weakness  in  strike  $795; 
EF-45.  Popular  type  issue . 950.00 


1855  Type  II.  VF-30.  Bent  $275;  EF45.  Attractive, 
lustrous  surfaces  with  pale  orange  peripheral 
toning  $950;  AU-50.  Loop  removed  $195;  AU- 
50.  Beautiful  mint  frost  and  lustre.  Well  struck 
1,975.00 

1855-C  Type  II.  F-15.  Exceedingly  scarce  issue.  Sure 
to  sell  quickly  at  just . 495.00 


1855-0  EF40.  Traces  of  original  mint  lustre  remain 
in  protected  areas.  Clean  surfaces.  Some  weak¬ 
ness  in  strike  in  Liberty's  hair.  Scarcel, 250.00 

1856  Type  III.  Slanting  5s.  EF-45  $295;  AU-55.  A 


pleasing  piece  425.00 

1856  Type  III.  Upright  5s.  EF-45  . 295.00 

1857  AU-50  . 325.00 

1859  AU-50.  Nice  strike . 325.00 

1861  AU-50.  Lustrous.  Sharply  struck  ....  325.00 

1862  EF-45  $295;  AU-50  $325;  AU-55.  Extremely 

well  struck.  Attractive . 425.00 


1873  Open  3.  AU-50.  Fully  lustrous  $325;  AU-55. 

Delightful  full  mint  frost  $425;  MS-60.  Excep¬ 
tional  strike.  Blazing  mint  lustre . 895.00 

1874  AU-55  . 425.00 

1876  AU-50.  Highly  reflective  surfaces  toned  in  light 

rose  and  orange  hues.  Low-mintage  issue,  just 

3,245  pieces  struck  . 695.00 

1881  AU-55.  Full  mint  frost . 795.00 

1884  AU-55.  Blazing  brilliance  surrounds  heavily 
frosted  devices.  Exquisite  strike.  A  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  scarce  issue . 695.00 

1886  AU-55.  Brilliant  and  frosty . 695.00 


1887  MS-60.  Not  only  is  this  a  scarce  issue,  but  it 
is  also  in  a  very  nice  state  of  preservation — 
which  makes  it  doubly  desirable.  Sharply  struck 
and  frosty.  One  tiny  toning  spot  is  noted  on 
Liberty's  headband.  Attractive . 1,295.00 


1888  MS-60.  Beautiful  satiny  surfaces  and  full  mint 
brilliance.  Scarce  issue  . 1,295.00 


Quarter  Eagles 


CLASSIC  HEAD  TYPE 

1834  Classic  Head.  No  Motto.  EF-40.  Sharply 
struck.  Popular  type  among  collectors  595.00 
1836  Classic  Head.  EF-40.  This  example  has  high¬ 
ly  reflective  surfaces . 595.00 


Exceedingly  Scarce  MS-63  1836  $2’/2 


1836  MS-63.  A  frosty,  lustrous  piece  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  locate  in  this  superb  state  of 
preservation.  Nice  strike  . 5,450.00 


1838  EF-40 


595.00 


CORONET  TYPE 


1852  EF-45 . 249.00 

1853  EF-45.  Brilliant . 249.00 


1857-0  AU-50.  Sharply  struck.  Scarce  issue.  Just 

34,000  pieces  struck  . 995.00 

1861  AU-58.  This  piece  definitely  has  the  eye  ap¬ 
peal  of  an  MS-63  coin!  Beautiful  mint  frost.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  strike . 450.00 

1869  EF-45.  A  sharply  struck  and  attractively  toned 
example  of  this  low-mintage  issue  with  just 
4,345  pieces  struck.  A  good  value  at  .695.00 

1872-S  AU-55.  Low-mintage  issue  . 895.00 

1873  Open  3.  AU-55.  Lustrous . 395.00 

1877-S  AU-55.  Better  date  in  the  series.  Lustrous  with 
light  orange  toning . 495.00 


Rare  Proof  1883  $2’/2 


1883  Proof-63.  A  breathtakingly  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  exceedingly  scarce  issue.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  full  mint  brilliance,  frost  and  strike.  Deep 
mirrored  surfaces  surround  heavily  frosted 
devices.  It  is  probable  that  no  more  than  a  cou¬ 
ple  dozen  pieces  survive  today  of  the  67  Proofs 
originally  struck.  Also,  the  piece  has  one  of  the 
lowest  total  Proof  and  business  strike  mintages, 
as  there  were  only  4,067  pieces  struck  totally! 
A  piece  for  the  specialist . 6,950.00^ 


Scarce  MS-60  1886  $2’/2 


1886  MS-60.  Extremely  sharply  struck.  Fully 
lustrous  with  nice  frosty  devices.  Typically  seen 
in  Extremely  Fine  and  About  Uncirculated  con¬ 
dition.  Just  4,088  pieces  struck  2,295.00 


1887  AU-55.  Full  original  mint  lustre  attractively 
toned  in  rose  and  tangerine  iridescence.  Razor- 
sharp  strike.  Save  for  some  light  rub  on  the 
highest  points,  this  piece  would  easily  grade 


MS-60  or  better . 695.00 

1893  AU-55.  Frosty . 495.00 


1895  AU-55.  Satiny  mint  frost.  Attractive  495.00 
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1907  MS-60.  Last  year  of  issue  for  the  Coronet  Type 
quarter  eagle  series.  Exceptionally  well  struck. 
Pleasing  lustrous  surfaces . 995.00 


INDIAN  HEAD  TYPE 

1908  AU-50.  Popular  first-yea r-of-type  .  .  .295.00 


Satin  Proof  1910  Quarter  Eagle 


1910  Satin  Proof-63  or  finer.  Bright  yellow  sur¬ 
faces.  A  beautiful  example . 8,900.00 


Rare  1911-D  %2Vi 


1911-D  MS-62  (PCGS).  An  outstanding  example  of 
this  rare  issue.  Superb  strike.  Full  original  mint 
lustre  and  frost.  Guaranteed  to  please!  Priced 
to  sell  quickly  at  just . 3,550.00 

The  1911-D  Indian  quarter  eagle  is  by  far  the  scarcest  and  most 
sought-after  issue  in  the  entire  Indian  Head  type  quarter  eagle 
series.  The  mintage  of  this  issue  was  just  55,680  pieces.  The 
next  lowest  mintage  issue  is  the  1914-D  with  448,000  pieces — 
over  eight  times  more  than  the  1911-D! 

1914-D  AU-50.  Popular  among  collectors  295.00 


1926  AU-55  . 345.00 

1928  AU-55  . 345.00 


$3  Gold  Pieces 


1854  AU-50.  Well  struck.  Reflective  surfaces  toned 
in  pale  orange  iridescence.  First  year  of  issue 


for  the  $3  gold  series .  1,395.00 

1854-0  EF-40.  Brilliant  . 895.00 


1855  AU-50.  Frosty  lustre.  Sharp  strike.  A  few  tiny 
marks  in  the  obverse  field  and  on  the  rim  near 
10:00  on  the  obverse . 1,395.00 


1856  AU-50.  Blazing  mint  brilliance  and  frost.  An 


attractive  piece  for  a  type  set . 1,395.00 

1857  EF-45.  Low-mintage  issue . 995.00 


Elusive  AU-50  1869  $3 


1869  AU-50.  An  impressive  frosty  example  of  the 
issue.  Brilliant  with  a  whisper  of  light  orange 
toning.  Considered  one  of  the  more  underrat¬ 
ed  dates  in  the  1860s.  Most  generally  seen  in 
Very  Fine  condition.  A  piece  for  the  gold  type 
specialist . 2,650.00 

David  Akers  in  his  book  on  the  subject.  United  States  Cold 
Coins,  Volume  III,  Three  Dollar  Cold  Pieces  1854-1889,  lists 
only  13  auction  appearances  of  this  issue  in  AU  condition. 

1878  EF-45  $895;  AU-50.  Pleasing  frosty  and  satin¬ 
like  lustre.  Nice  strike .  1,395.00 


Half  Eagles 

CLASSIC  HEAD  TYPE 


1834  Plain  4.  VF-30  $315;  EF-40.  Toned  around  the 
periphery  $495;  AU-50.  Blazing  mint  brilliance 
and  frost.  Pleasing  planchet  with  just  a  few  han¬ 
dling  marks  normally  seen  on  an  AU-50  coin. 


Popular  type  coin . 1,150.00 

1835  EF-45.  A  frosty,  lustrous  piece.  A  date  we  have 

not  offered  for  quite  some  time . 595.00 

1836  F-12  . 295.00 


1838  AU-50.  Exceptional  strike  and  eye  appeal.  Ful¬ 
ly  lustrous  with  light  orange  peripheral  toning. 
A  desirable  piece,  especially  in  this  state  of 
preservation.  Priced  at  just . 1,150.00 


1856-D  EF-40.  A  pleasing  piece  with  light  gray 
peripheral  toning.  Low-mintage  issue.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  this  piece  for  your  collection,  I  encourage 
you  to  call  the  minute  you  read  this  listing.  A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient . 1,050.00 

1879- S  AU-55.  Brilliant  with  a  wash  of  light  tanger¬ 
ine  toning . 525.00 

1880- S  MS-60.  Blazing  full  mint  brilliance  and  lus¬ 
tre.  Beautiful! . 595.00 

1881  AU-55.  Well  struck  $325;  MS-60.  Gorgeous 

full  mint  frost  and  brilliance  . 595.00 

1881- S  MS-60.  Superb  full  mint  frost  gorgeously 

toned  in  orange  iridescence . 595.00 

1882  AU-50  . 495.00 


1882-S  MS-60.  Pleasing  satinlike  surfaces  toned 
deep  orange  and  rose  $595;  MS-63.  Spectacu¬ 
lar  full  mint  frost  and  brilliance.  Extremely 
sharply  struck.  Very  attractive  . 1,650.00 

1886- S  MS-60.  Lustrous . 595.00 

1887- S  MS-60.  Highly  reflective  surfaces  .595.00 

1897-S  MS-60.  Full  mint  lustre  toned  rose  and  or¬ 
ange.  Sharp  strike . 595.00 


1898-S  MS-63.  Although  this  is  not  a  rare  issue,  it 
is  elusive  in  this  superb  state  of  preservation. 
Razor-sharp  strike.  Beautiful  rose  and  orange 


toning  over  satiny  surfaces .  1,650.00 

1899-S  MS-60.  Lustrous . 595.00 

1900  AU-55.  Fully  brilliant . 525.00 

1901-S  MS-60.  Nice  strike.  Lustrous . 595.00 

1907  MS-60.  Exceptional  strike .  795.00 

1907-D  AU-50  . 495.00 


INDIAN  HEAD  TYPE 

1908  Indian.  AU-55.  Attractive  first-yea  r-of-type  is¬ 


sue.  Popular  among  collectors . 525.00 

1908- 1)  AU-55  . 525.00 

1909  AU-50 . 495.00 

1909- D  AU-50.  Sharp  strike.  Frosty  devices  $425: 

AU-55.  Beautiful  full  mint  frost  highlighted  with 
toning  light  rose . 525.00 

1910  EF-45  $465;  AU-55  .  525.00 

1910- S  AU-55 

1911  EF-45  $465;  AU-55.  Blazing  .  525.00 
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1912  AU-50  $495;  AU-55  . 525.00 

1913  AU-55.  Nice  piece  for  a  type  set  .  .525.00 

1915  AU-55  . 525.00 


Eagles 

CORONET  TYPE 


1910-D  EF40.  A  pleasing  example  of  the  type.  Light 


rose  and  orange  toning . 495.00 

1911  AU-50.  Sharply  struck . 650.00 

1912  AU-55.  Well  struck.  Frosty  . 695.00 

1914  AU-50.  Blazing  golden  orange  surfaces.  A 

scarce  issue  in  the  Indian  series . 675.00 

1914-D  AU-55.  This  piece  has  the  eye  appeal  and 
lustre  of  a  Mint  State  coin.  Exceptional  strike. 
Attractive  branch  mint  issue . 695.00 


LIBERTY  HEAD,  MOTTO,  TWENTY  D. 
TYPE 

1876-CC  EF-45.  Highly  reflective  surfaces  surround 
frosted  devices.  Toned  in  light  rose  hues.  Popular 
type  issue . 895.00 

LIBERTY  HEAD,  TWENTY  DOLLARS 
TYPE 


1847-0  EF45.  Pleasing  planchet  with  very  few 
detracting  marks.  Mint  lustre  remains  in  protect¬ 
ed  areas.  Exceptional  strike . 595.00 

1849  EF-45.  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A  nice  example 

of  the  type . 525.00 

1880  EF-40.  Fiery  orange  toning . 289.00 

1891-CC  AU-50.  Frosty  $475;  AU-55.  Lustrous  with 
light  tangerine  toning  $525;  MS-60.  Blazing 
mint  brilliance.  Heavily  frosted  devices  and  sur¬ 
faces.  Sharply  struck . 795.00 

1893  MS-60.  Needle-sharp  strike . 695.00 

1898- S  MS-60  . 695.00 

1899  AU-55.  Blazing  mint  brilliance.  Light  toning 

highlights  highly  reflective  surfaces  .  .395.00 

1899- S  EF-40  . 289.00 

1901-S  EF-40  . 289.00 

1906-D  EF-45  $319;  AU-50  . 359.00 


1906-0  MS-60.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  final 
New  Orleans  Mint  eagle.  Well  struck  and  fully 
lustrous.  A  very  scarce  piece  in  strict  Uncircu¬ 
lated  condition.  The  scarcity  of  this  issue  is 
generally  overlooked  by  the  collecting 
community . 995.00 


INDIAN  HEAD  TYPE 

1908  With  Motto.  AU-55.  Important  and  popular 
type  issue . 695.00 


1909  MS-62  (PCGS).  Exceptional  eye  appeal!  This 
piece  is  fully  lustrous  with  frosty  devices  and 
satinlike  surfaces.  Two  tiny  marks  are  noted — 
one  on  Liberty's  chin,  the  other  near  her  eye. 
Extremely  well  struck . 1,895.00 

One  of  the  scarcest  Philadelphia  Mint  Indian  Head  eagles. 
Surpassed  in  terms  of  rarity  by  only  the  1933  and  1908  No  Mot¬ 
to  regular  mint  issues. 

1909-S  AU-50.  Gorgeous  rose  toning  over  beauti¬ 
fully  frosted  surfaces.  Very  sharply  struck.  A  bet¬ 
ter  date  in  the  series  . 675.00 


Superb  1914-S  Eagle 


1914-S  MS-63.  A  superb  specimen  with  lustrous 
frosty  surfaces.  Sharply  struck.  In  this  condition, 


the  1914-S  is  difficult  to  locate . 4,195.00 

1932  AU-55.  Satinlike  surfaces  . 695.00 


Double  Eagles 

LIBERTY  HEAD,  NO  MOTTO  TYPE 

1851-0  EF40.  Exceedingly  well  struck  and  very 
lustrous  . 995.00 


1852-0  EF-40.  An  attractive  example  of  the  issue 
with  a  very  sharp  strike  and  beautiful  mint  frost 
and  lustre  remaining.  A  pleasing  piece  priced 


to  sell  quickly  at  just . 995.00 

1856-S  EF-45.  Mostly  golden  yellow  surfaces  with 
a  trace  of  light  orange  iridescence  .  .  .  795.00 


1861  AU-55.  Superb  full  mint  frost  highlights  beau¬ 
tiful  satiny  surfaces.  Nice  strike . 995.00 


Exceedingly  Scarce  MS-63  1880-S  $20 


1880-S  MS-63.  Razor-sharp  central  devices  en¬ 
hanced  by  full  mint  frost  and  surrounded  by 
satinlike  surfaces.  A  beautiful  example  of  this 
exceedingly  scarce  issue  in  high  Mint  State 
preservation.  Call  immediately!  ....  1,695.00 

The  1880-S  double  eagle  is  an  underrated,  overlooked  issue 
in  the  series. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  one  of  our  staff  numismatists  of 
over  350  different  auction  sales,  only  ten  MS-60  or  better  ex¬ 
amples  were  sold  at  public  auction! 


Lustrous  1884-CC  Double  Eagle 


1884-CC  MS-60  to  63.  Pleasing  fully  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces  attractively  toned  in  mellow  golden  hues 

around  the  peripheries . 1,895.00 

1884-S  MS-60.  Beautiful  mint  frost  and  lustre.  Well 
struck . 895.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  We  know  you'll  be 
delighted  with  our  quality,  value,  and  service. 
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J.W.  Scott: 

Dealer  in  Coins  and  Medals 

The  "Father  of  American  Philately"  was  a  numismatist  first 

By  Tom  LaMarre 


J  J  lectors  are  increasing  and  the 

I  demand  for  United  States  cents,  half 
dollars  and  gold  cannot  be  supplied 
at  advancing  prices.  The  buyers  of  real  fine  coins 
have  made  enormous  profits  in  the  past,  but  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  buyers  of  rare  specimens  today  will 
realize  quadruple  the  investment  inside  of  10  years." 

Advice  from  the  latest  investment  newsletter?  No, 
a  recommendation  from  the  1906  edition  of  J.W. 
Scott's  Silver  Coin  Catalogue,  the  "bible"  of  early 
collectors.  The  catalog  offered  bargains  such  as  a 
Fine  1794  half  dime  for  $7.50,  Uncirculated  1829-36 
half  dimes  at  50  cents  apiece,  and  an  Uncirculat¬ 
ed  1851-0  trime  for  65  cents. 

John  Walter  Scott,  born  in  London,  England 
November  2,  1845,  is  known  as  the  "Father  of 
American  Philately,"  but  he  was  also  an  important 
figure  in  American  numismatics.  In  fact,  in  the  1870s 
he  was  more  interested  in  coins  than  stamps. 

Scott  sailed  on  the  Hecla  for  New  York,  July  27, 
1863.  Writing  home  after  his  safe  arrival,  he  thanked 
his  sister  for  sending  copies  of  the  Black  English 
and  said,  "I  shall  sell  them  for  12  cents  each,  so 
that  is  a  very  good  profit.  If  you  can  get  any  more 
send  them  and  I  will  pay  you  for  them."  The  young 
entrepreneur  also  sold  his  stock  of  stamps  (which 
he  had  brought  from  England)  at  an  outdoor  stand 
on  Chambers  Street  in  New  York  City. 

Disappointed  in  the  stamp  business  and  lured  by 
the  gold  rush,  Scott  headed  West  in  1865.  Writing 


from  Idaho,  April  17,  1865,  he  said:  "You  ask  how 
I  enjoyed  Christmas;  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  think 
of  my  enjoying  myself.  If  I  can  just  keep  comforta¬ 
ble  I  think  I  am  doing  well.  I  lost  my  Bible  and  my 
clothes,  but  I  have  the  New  Testament  nearly  by 
heart.  I  want  you  to  find  out  for  me  how  much  mon¬ 
ey  it  would  take  to  educate  me,  fit  to  become  a  cler¬ 
gyman.  I  suppose  I  could  earn  enough  in  two  years." 

However,  Scott  abandoned  his  plans  to  become 
a  clergyman,  and,  disenchanted  with  life  in  the  min¬ 
ing  camps,  he  decided  to  return  to  New  York.  He 
wrote: 

"I  am  going  to  California  on 
my  way  back  to  New  York,  and 
am  glad  I  am  getting  back  to 
civilization,  for  although  I  have 
gone  on  the  same  as  usual  I  can 
feel  the  contaminating  in¬ 
fluence  of  living  in  such  com¬ 
pany.  I  have  not  done  anything 
very  wrong,  but  I  can  scarcely 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  it 
is  any  crime  to  steal  and  mur¬ 
der.  You  may  think  that  strange, 
but  if  you  had  lived  10  months 
in  a  town  where  it  is  thought 
honorable  to  murder,  and  a 
man  is  treated  as  the  vilest  cow¬ 
ard  who  allows  himself  to  be 
insulted  and  not  kill  the  man, 


An  early  ad  for 
the  Scott  Stamp 
&  Coin  Co., 
featuring  every¬ 
thing  from  large 
cents  to  Greek 
tetradrachms. 
INSET:  John  W. 
Scott,  who 
chose  to  be  a 
numismatist 
rather  than  a 
clergyman. 
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you  would  understand  it  better." 

Scott  worked  for  a  German  grocer  in  Sacramen¬ 
to  for  six  months  and  then  sailed  for  New  York.  His 
ship  was  wrecked  in  Panama,  but  he  somehow 
made  it  back  to  New  York  City,  where  he  resumed 
his  stamp  business.  By  1869  J.W.  Scott  &  Co.  was 
offering  to  do  all  types  of  printing  to  supplement 
the  stamp  trade. 

Scott  visited  London  in  1871  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  two  years  later  with  a  plan  to  become 
more  involved  in  the  coin  business.  Biographer  J.W. 

Chittenden  wrote  in  1923  that 
Scott  returned  "with  his  atten¬ 
tion  turned  strongly  to  coins. 
His  successful  efforts  to  be¬ 
come  an  expert  in  this  field 
probably  more  than  anything 
else  militated  against  his  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  great  philatelist. 
He  enjoyed  a  lucrative  trade  in 
coins,  holding  many  auctions. 
Unquestionably  for  a  time  at 
least  he  relegated  stamps  to  the 
second  place  and  was  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  aroused  again  to  any 
great  sympathy  with  our  mod¬ 
ern  philately."  The  firm's  name 
was  changed  to  Scott  &  Co. 

Scott  held  his  first  coin  auc¬ 
tion  December  5-6,  1877,  when 
he  offered  American  and  for¬ 
eign  silver  and  copper  coins 
and  medals  of  a  "well-known 
collector."  Subsequent  auctions 
featured  a  wide  range  of  material,  including  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Roman  coins;  political  and  papal  me¬ 
dals;  United  States  and  foreign  gold  coins;  Hard 
Times  tokens;  Oriental  and  European  coins;  and 
paper  money. 

Scott  transacted  retail  business  at  a  succession 
of  New  York  City  addresses — 34  Liberty  Street,  146 
Fulton,  721  Broadway,  and  18  East  23rd  Street.  In 
addition  to  coins,  he  also  sold  numismatic  supplies. 
By  1886  he  was  offering  12-drawer  and  18-drawer 
polished  black  walnut  coin  cabinets,  priced  at  $10 
and  $20  respectively.  "These  are  made  by  first-class 
workmen,  with  the  aid  of  fine  machinery,"  adver¬ 
tisements  said,  "thus  producing  a  cabinet  which 
is  both  strong  and  elegant,  the  price  being  at  least 
50%  less  than  the  cost  of  the  same  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  when  made  for  private  parties.  Any  desired 
style  made  to  order,  the  price  being  about  a  halt 
more  for  the  same  amount  of  work  made  singly.' 
In  the  19  kk  the  s<  < >tt  Stamp  &  Coin  <  0  distribut 
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COIN  CABINETS 


TIIE  SCOTT  STAMP  AND  COIN  COMPANY  «re  plcuaed  lo  aanouocf  m  Col¬ 
lectors  that  thry  are  manufacturing  COIN  CABINETS  of  the  following  sizes  and  aivl.  - 
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Scott  sold  coin  collecting  supplies, 
too,  such  as  this  "handsome  and  dura¬ 
ble"  black  walnut  cabinet. 


G8 

ixd 


ed  Wayte  Raymond's  “National"  coin  albums, 
which  had  celluloid  strips  over  the  openings. 

J.W.  Scott  was  definitely  a  “Buy  the  book  first" 
man.  In  the  1880s,  advertisements  said: 

"The  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.  begs  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  amateurs  to  the  superb  line  of  cata¬ 
logues,  each  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best 
for  its  specialty  ever  printed.  The  enormous  sale 
of  these  books  allows  of  frequent  editions,  thus  in¬ 
suring  each  to  contain  all  the  latest  issues  and  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  discovered  by  our  ex¬ 
perts  or  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  critics  among  our 
million  readers.  They  are  all  uniform  in  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  engraving,  printing,  and  paper,  and  are 
sold  at  the  proper  price  of  25  cents,  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  production,  our  aim  being  simply  to 
reimburse  the  actual  cost  and  protect  the  books 
from  waste." 

Scott  called  his  first  Silver  Coin  Catalogue,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1874,  the  "acme  of  excellence."  A  com¬ 
panion  volume  was  the  Copper  Coin  Catalogue, 
in  which  "The  United  States  cents  and  half  cents 
have  the  values  given  in  four,  and  all  other  coins 
in  two  degrees  of  preservation."  By  1886,  the  Coin 
Chart  Manual  was  in  its  43rd  year  of  publication, 
and  Scott  noted,  "This  valuable  work  gives  the  ac¬ 
tual  bullion  value  of  all  gold  and  silver  coins  found 
in  circulation."  Scott  also  offered  a  Price  List  of  Frac¬ 
tional,  Colonial,  Continental,  and  Confederate 
Currency. 

The  inexpensive  publications  were  supplement¬ 
ed  by  more  lavish  books  such  as  Coinages  of  the 
World,  which  cost  $2.50.  The  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  said: 

"This  is  an  octavo  volume  of  306  pages,  with  a 
large  number  of  woodcuts  of  examples  of  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  coins.  It  has  several  appendices, 
giving  lists  of  the  French  sovereigns,  explanations 
of  the  abbreviations  on  Roman  coins,  a  list  of  Ro¬ 
man  families  who  have  issued  coins,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest.  The  text  is  sufficiently  elaborate  to 
give  the  general  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  subject, 
and  to  excite  his  interest  in  the  science  of  numis¬ 
matics.  From  the  brief  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  judge  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  compendious  books  on  coins,  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  collectors  who  have  not  the  time 
or  inclination  to  consult  the  ponderous  quartos  of 
the  old  writers,  which  has  yet  appeared." 

The  Coins  of  the  Bible,  which  sold  for  a  dollar, 
came  with  a  set  of  metal  facsimiles  of  the  proper 
size  and  thickness  "prepared  at  great  cost."  Scott 
called  the  volume  an  invaluable  aid  to  Bible  stu¬ 
dents,  Sunday  School  teachers,  and  Christians 
throughout  the  world. 

The  house  organ  of  the  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co. 
was  the  Coin  Collectors'  Journal,  a  16-page  publi¬ 
cation  that  was  available  free  to  interested  collectors. 

In  1879  Scott  sent  circulars  to  subscribers  of  the 
Coin  Collectors'  Journal  offering  silver  restrikes  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  half  dollar.  Scott 
had  purchased  an  original  Confederate  half  dollar 
and  die  after  the  April  1879  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics  revealed  their  existence. 

Dr.  B.F.  Taylor,  former  chief  coiner  at  the  New 
Orleans  Mint,  described  his  sale  of  the  coin  and 
die  to  Scott  in  a  letter  to  the  New  Orleans  Pica¬ 
yune  dated  April  24,  1882: 

"The  story  in  your  paper  from  the  Augusta 
News  ...  to  the  effect  that  'one  Dr.  B.F.  Taylor,  chief 
coiner  of  the  Mint  in  1861,  tried  to  strike  off  a  large 
number  of  coins  after  the  war  solely  to  sell  to  numis¬ 
matists  at  high  prices  is  wholly  untrue.  Three  years 
since,  the  facts  and  history,  with  the  proof  thereof, 
were  published  in  the  Picayune  of  the  four  Con¬ 
federate  coins  made  in  1861. 

"About  the  time  above  mentioned  I  sold  the  coin 
then  in  my  possession  through  Messrs.  Mason  & 
Co.,  numismatists,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mr.  Scott,  of 
New  York,  with  the  die.  That  gentleman  recently 


sold,  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  same  coin  at  public  auction 
for  the  sum  of  $870. 

"It  is  true  that  Mr.  (A. FI.)  Peterson 
did,  in  1861,  make  the  die,  but  neither 
he  nor  any  one  person  ever  had  it  in 
their  possession,  nor  were  there  any 
coins  'attempted'  to  be  made  subse¬ 
quently,  but  the  coin  and  die  were  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Messrs.  Mason  &  Co.,  as 
they  will  testify.  After  diligent  inquiry 
during  the  past  three  years,  I  have  been 
unable  to  locate  but  one  of  the  other 
four  pieces,  and  that  one  is  now  in  this 
city.  The  foregoing  facts  are  given  in 
justice  to  the  public  and  to  all  parties 
concerned,  but  more  particularly  to 
the  numismatist  who  paid  his  $870  for 
the  coin." 

After  acquiring  the  coin  and  die, 

Scott  published  newspaper  ads  offer¬ 
ing  to  buy  1861-0  half  dollars.  Scott 
&  Co.  then  ground  down  the  reverse 
of  each  piece  so  that  the  blank  side 
could  be  struck  with  the  CSA  die.  Each 
half  dollar  was  placed  on  a  blank  of 
soft  brass  to  prevent  flattening  of  the 
obverse.  A  screw  press  was  used. 

The  letter  that  was  sent  with  the 
Confederate  half  dollar  restrikes  said: 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  present 
you  with  the  restrike  Confederate  half 
dollar,  subscribed  for  on  the  .  .  .  and 
hope  it  will  meet  with  your  approba¬ 
tion.  We  regret  the  delay  in  forward¬ 
ing,  which  was  caused  by  the  die  breaking  on  the 
first  trial;  it  then  had  to  be  set  in  a  heavy  steel  blank 
to  prevent  further  damage;  before  risking  the  die 
again  on  the  hard  silver,  we  thought  it  advisable 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  (500)  in  white  met¬ 
al,  with  the  following  inscription  for  a  reverse:  4 
ORIGINALS  STRUCK  BY  ORDER  OF  C.S.A.  IN 
NEW  ORLEANS  1861. REV.  SAME  AS  U.S.  (FROM 
ORIGINAL  DIE  SCOTT).  These  will  be  sold  in  any 
quantity  to  those  who  subscribed  to  the  silver  Con¬ 
federate  piece;  at  50  cents  each. 

"It  was  with  difficulty  we  procured  the  500  half 
dollars  of  a  special  mintage,  on  which  the  pieces 
have  been  struck  by  a  new  method  over  genuine 
1861  New  Orleans  Mint  United  States  half  dollars, 
and  in  consequence  they  must  rank  high  above  or¬ 
dinary  restruck  coins.  The  die  (damaged  only  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  prevent  restriking)  is  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  relic,  and  is  now  for  sale.  Price,  $50. 

"Up  to  the  10th  inst.  (October  1879)  we  received 
orders  for  567  pieces;  the  odd  67  subscribers  have 
been  supplied  from  a  like  number  of  patrons  who 
ordered  two  copies;  this,  we  concluded,  would  be 
the  more  equitable  plan  for  all  parties  concerned. 
Amateurs  who  ordered  two  will  please  remember 
that  by  this  plan  they  certainly  get  one,  whereas 
if  they  had  drawn  for  chances  they  might  have  been 
left  without  any.  We  have  received  quite  a  number 
of  orders  since  the  10th  inst.  all  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  fill,  unless  some  of  our  subscribers,  who 
get  two,  will  kindly  return  one,  for  which  we  will 
be  pleased  to  pay  $2.50." 

In  1887  J.W.  Scott  sold  his  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  Scott  &  Co.  to  the  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.  Ltd., 
which  was  owned  by  a  syndicate  formed  by  Gus 
B.  Caiman,  Henry  L.  Caiman,  and  Henry  Collins. 
Scott  retired  a  wealthy  man  at  age  42,  but  he  lost 
most  of  his  fortune  in  a  few  months  through  unfor¬ 
tunate  speculation.  When  he  came  out  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  opened  J.W.  Scott  Co.  Ltd.  in  1889,  the 
owners  of  the  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.  sued  him 
for  violating  the  purchase  agreement  which  gave 
them  exclusive  rights  to  the  Scott  name.  The  case 
went  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
decided  the  case  in  J.W.  Scott's  favor.  The  Court  said 


that  .  .  no  matter  what  the  contract,  no  man  can 
sign  away  his  right  to  make  a  living  by  the  only 
means  available  to  him." 

Between  1889  and  1919,  the  J.W.  Scott  Co.  held 
only  one  auction  of  coins  (October  26-27,  1908). 
It  featured  United  States  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coins  from  an  unnamed  collection. 

In  November  1916  Scott  sold  his  stock  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  J.W.  Scott  Co.  to  J.E.  Handshaw  for 
$10,000  cash  and  a  $30,000  note  payable  in  five 
years  at  5.5%.  The  business  continued  to  operate 
under  the  old  name. 

"During  many  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Scott  was  a 
vegetarian,"  wrote  J.B.  Chittenden,  "abstemious  al¬ 
ways  in  his  habits,  and  enjoying  good  health  even 
in  his  later  years."  In  January  1919  Scott  died  from 
pneumonia  at  his  home  at  65  West  91st  Street  in 
New  York  City.  For  many  years  thereafter,  the  Scott 
Stamp  &  Coin  Co.  remained  a  respected  name  in 
both  numismatics  and  philately. 


" Delighted  With  the  Coin" 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Tom  Becker  by 
G.D.L.,  a  New  York  numismatist: 

"Enclosed  please  find  my  check  in  full  payment 
of  invoice  No.  57,640.  As  with  all  my  purchases 
from  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  I  was  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  coin." 

Waited  Nearly  a  Decade 

The  following  letter  to  Liz  Arlin  is  from  G.A.K.: 

"Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  obtain  the  1843  Proof  half  cent.  I  have 
searched  for  that  particular  piece  for  the  better  part 
of  the  decade. 

"I  believe  that  your  price  was  extremely  reasona¬ 
ble,  considering  the  quality  of  the  specimen  and 
the  rarity  of  this  classic.  You  have  earned  my  loyalty 
and  patronage  for  many  years  to  come! 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time  and 
caring  about  my  needs.  Enclosed  you  will  find  my 
new  want  list." 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


1885-S  MS-60.  Pleasing  satinlike  surfaces.  An  at¬ 
tractive  piece  for  a  type  set . 895.00 


1890-CC  EF-45.  Subdued  mint  lustre  toned  pale  or¬ 
ange.  Popular  Carson  City  issue . 995.00 


Rare  1891  Double  Eagle 


1891  Proof-50.  Mirrorlike  brilliance  in  protect¬ 
ed  areas.  Needle-sharp  devices  enhanced  by  full 
mint  frost.  This  piece  passed  through  circula¬ 
tion  briefly,  and  therefore  has  acquired  some 
handling  marks.  Exceedingly  rare  as  a  date,  as 
just  1,442  pieces  were  struck  and  only  52  were 
Proofs.  For  the  specialist . 4,900.00 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  20  to  25  Proof  pieces 
survive. 


1894  AU-50.  A  very  lustrous  piece  with  pleasing, 
virtually  mark-free  surfaces  and  a  strong  strike. 


Very  nice! . 625.00 

1895  MS-60.  Full  mint  lustre  and  frost  .  .895.00 

1895- S  MS-60.  Pleasing  mint  brilliance  highlight¬ 
ed  by  a  tinge  of  tangerine  toning.  .  .  .895.00 

1896  MS-60.  Attractive  frosty  lustre . 895.00 

1896- S  MS-60.  Blazing  mint  brilliance.  A  desirable, 

sharply  struck  piece . 895.00 


1897  MS-63.  Exceptional  fully  frosty  surfaces  and 
devices.  Minimal  bagmarks  and  sharp  strike.  An 
attractive  high-quality  piece.  This  coin  would 
make  an  outstanding  addition  to  a  high-grade 

type  set . 1,695.00 

1900-S  MS-60  (PCGS).  Blazing  mint  brilliance  with 
a  whisper  of  light  rosy  toning . 995.00 


1901  MS-63.  Nearly  immaculate  surfaces.  A  gor¬ 
geous  example  of  this  overlooked  issue.  Satin¬ 
like  surfaces  and  sharp  strike.  Scarce  in  this 
condition . 1,695.00 


1901-S  MS-63.  Subdued  natural  mint  lustre  toned 

rose  and  orange . 1,695.00 

1903-S  MS-63.  Striking  brilliance  .  1,395.00 


rose  and  orange . 1,695.00 

1903-S  MS-63.  Striking  brilliance  .  1,395.00 


1904  MS-63.  Attractive  mint  lustre  $1,295;  MS-63, 
prooflike.  Exceptional  strike  $1,395;  MS-64.  Out¬ 
standing  quality!  Superb  full  mint  frost  and  lus¬ 
tre.  Sharp  strike . 1,695.00 


1904- S  MS-63.  Lustrous . 1,395.00 

1905- S  MS-60  .  795.00 

1906- D  MS-60 . 895.00 


1906-S  MS-63.  Elusive  this  nice  . 1,695.00 


1904- S  MS-63.  Lustrous . 1,395.00 

1905- S  MS-60  .  795.00 

1906- D  MS-60 . 895.00 


Want  List  Service 

Our  Want  List  Department,  under  the 
direction  of  Liz  Arlin,  has  helped  many  of 
our  clients  track  down  elusive  date  and 
mintmark  varieties,  "type”  coins,  and  other 
desiderata. 

Interested?  Send  a  note  to  Liz  Arlin  of  our 
staff,  listing  scarce  or  rare  pieces  (say,  with 
a  value  of  several  hundred  dollars  each  or 
more)  you've  been  seeking.  When  we  ac¬ 
quire  them,  Liz  will  send  you  a  quotation. 
There's  no  obligation  to  buy;  just  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so  if  you  desire. 


New  Toll-Free  Number  for  Orders! 

1-800-222-5993 

We  have  installed  a  toll-free  number  for  states  outside  of  New  Hampshire.  This  is  connected 
with  our  Order  Department  only  (not  with  our  Research  Department,  Auction  Department,  etc.) 
and  is  for  orders  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  (for  other  business,  use  our  regular  number,  which 
is  603-569-5095). 

Want  to  reserve  your  order?  Give  our  new  toll-free  number  a  call! 
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Joseph  J.  Mickley 

The  Father  of  American  Numismatics — 
"So  original  a  character  and  so  princely 


By  Tom  La  Mar  re 

/  J  \  /ou  will  all  like  to  know  what  has  be- 
Y  come  of  our  friend  Mickley,"  wrote  W.E. 

I  DuBois  of  the  United  States  Mint,  in  the 
American  journal  of  Numismatics  of  April  1871. 

"We  will  agree  in  calling  him  the  father  of  Ameri¬ 
can  numismatics.  And  yet  he  is  not  to  be  dubbed 
venerable  when  he  is  roaming  over  three  continents 
with  all  the  life  and  alacrity  of  a  young  man. 

"Do  you  know  what  started  him  in  the  coin¬ 
collecting  furor?  Many  years  ago,  when  he  cared 
no  more  for  coins  than  the  rest  of  mankind  do,  he 
heard  that  the  cent  of  1799  was  very  rare.  That  was 
the  year  he  was  born.  A  cent  of  that  year  he  must 
have;  and  he  got  it.  It  was  the  nest-egg  of  an  im¬ 
mense  and  rich  collection,  American,  foreign,  and 


Mickley  was  honored  in 
1867  by  this  silver  com¬ 
memorative  medal. 


antique;  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  known  to  every¬ 
body,  and  too  well  known  to  a  villain  who  carried 
part  of  it  off." 

Mickley  was  born  March  24,  1799  in  the  Mora¬ 
vian  settlement  of  Northampton  in  Lehigh  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  about  four  miles  from  Bethlehem. 
He  moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1818  and  learned 
piano-making.  DuBois  said: 

"His  hospitable,  old-fashioned  house  here  was 
the  rendezvous  of  all  amateurs  and  professors  of 
music,  all  lovers  of  antiquarian  lore,  all  inquirers 
after  curious  coins  and  medals.  There  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  handling  Washington's  violin,  a  fine  in¬ 
strument  sent  to  him  by  the  French  officer  of  his 
army  after  the  war,  and  on  which  he  often  played. 
There  Ole  Bull  took  hold  of  the  same  instrument, 
and  inspired  by  its  history,  played  a  delightful  volun¬ 
tary  for  an  hour." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Numismatic  and 
Archaeological  Society  in  1886,  Frederick  M.  Bird 
read  a  paper  titled  "Recollections  of  Mr.  Mickley," 
in  which  he  said: 

"We  lived  near  Mr.  Mickley,  and  I  got  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  him  somehow,  and  became  his  frequent 
visitor.  This  was  easy,  for  he  was  very  good  natured 
and  accessible,  and  his  place  was  the  resort  of  harm¬ 
less  loafers,  whom  he  used  to  address  as  'friends 
and  fellow-pitchers.'  Most  of  us  nowadays  could  by 
no  means  afford  to  entertain  the  numismatic  small 
boy,  with  his  garrulous  ignorance,  his  infantile  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  his  morbid  desire  to  invest  a  half¬ 
dime  in  cents  of  1799  and  1804. 

"But  Mr.  Mickley  was  seldom  busy;  he  usually 
puttered  about  with  some  kind  of  light  work,  which 
could  be  put  down  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  with 
which  conversation  never  interfered.  I  have  known 
him  (not  often)  to  go  out  piano-tuning,  and  he  may 
have  sold  an  instrument  now  and  then,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
to  take  life  very  easily. 

"He  lived  in  a  large  house  on  the  north  side  of 
Market  Street,  below  Tenth.  The  ground  floor  was 
a  grocery,  I  think;  the  second  story  was  occupied 
by  pianos,  though  I  never  heard  of  anyone  going 
there  to  see  them.  His  time  was  spent  in  a  shop 
or  office  in  the  back  building,  corresponding  to  the 
dining  room  in  most  Philadelphia  houses,  with  the 
kitchen  beneath  it.  Back  of  this  was  a  smaller  room, 
where  he  kept  old  almanacs,  directories,  local  his¬ 
tories,  and  the  like;  these  were  a  minor  hobby  with 
him. 

"I  saw  nothing  of  his  family,  whom  he  doubtless 
met  at  meal  times.  Morning,  noon,  and  evening  he 
had  (or  was  likely  to  have)  a  stream  of  visitors  of 


collector" 


all  ages  and  conditions,  with  whom  he  loved  to  gos¬ 
sip.  He  had  a  quaint  humor  of  his  own.  If  I  had  had 
years  and  sense  enough,  it  might  have  'paid'  to  note 
down  some  of  his  queer  expressions;  e.g.,  he  used 
to  call  a  humbug  a  'humguffin.' 

"I  never  knew  his  placid  amiability  to  be  ruffled 
but  once,  and  then  without  rhyme  or  reason.  I  had 
found  a  poor  Vermontensium  of  then  unnoted  type, 
and  was  very  willing  to  exchange  it  for  two  Roman 
coppers  which  chanced  to  be  at  hand.  Having  been 
taught  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  and  noticing 
that  one  of  the  two  was  very  fine,  I  suggested  that 
he  was  giving  me  too  much:  that  the  beautiful  Nero 
might  be  needed  in  his  collection,  while  an  inferi¬ 
or  one  would  do  for  a  beginner  like  me.  He  growled 


The  1799  Cents 

The  cent  that  whetted  Mickley's  appetite 
for  numismatics  has  long  been  the  source 
of  conjecture.  A  story  published  in  1860 
said,  "Their  scarcity.  .  .is  attributed  to  a  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  coast  of  Africa  by  a  Salem,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  firm  of  several  hundred  thousand 
on  an  order  from  the  country,  where,  being 
punched  with  holes,  they  were  bartered 
away,  probably  to  the  chiefs.  .  .and  subse¬ 
quently  used  as  ornaments  by  the  natives, 
being  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  string." 

A  similar  story  was  quoted  in  the  January 
1918  issue  of  The  Numismatist: 

"The  rarest  cent  is  that  of  the  series  of 
1799.  It  is  said  that  the  scarcity  of  this  issue 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  firm  in  Salem,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  which  was  then  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  procured  a  large  quantity  of  them 
from  the  Mint,  and  after  drilling  holes  in 
each  one,  shipped  them  to  Africa,  where 
they  were  given  as  ornaments  to  the  chiefs 
in  exchange  for  slaves.  The  veracity  of  this 
story  cannot  be  vouched  for,  but,  if  it  is  true, 
coin  collectors  are  much  more  likely  to  find 
specimens  of  this  issue  in  Africa  than  in  the 
United  States." 

According  to  another  variation  of  the  tale, 
the  ship  carrying  the  cents  to  Africa  sank  in 
a  storm. 
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Mickley's  Cents:  Selected  Prices  Realized 

Description  Price  Realized 

Bidder 

1793  Liberty  Cap,  "entirely  Uncirculated,  polished  surface;  the  finest 

cent  of  this  variety  that  1  have  ever  seen." 

$55.00 

Smith 

1793  Flowing  hair;  rev.  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERI;  "perfectly  Un- 

circulated,  and  in  splendid  Proof  condition,  probably  the  finest 
cent  of  this  variety  in  existence,  of  the  highest  rarity." 

110.00 

McKenzie 

1794  "Perfectly  Uncirculated,  almost  Proof,  very  rare  indeed." 

1795  Jefferson  Head,  "though  not  fine,  this  piece  is  in  good  condi- 

20.00 

Smith 

tion  for  the  variety,  which  is  rarer  than  any  other  type  of  the 
American  cent." 

4.50 

Sanford 

1 797  "Two  faces  on  the  obverse,  bought  in  a  recent  sale  by  Mr.  Mickley 

at  a  high  price;  in  good  condition,  unique." 

2.50 

Crane 

1804  Perfect  die,  "very  fine  indeed,  having  been  but  little  in  circula- 

% 

tion,  very  rare." 

10.00 

Fellows 

1817  "Splendid  Proof,  rare." 

14.00 

McKenzie 

1837  Proof 

6.50 

Smith 

1855  Uncirculated,  straight  date 

.50 

Crane 

1857  Proof 

5.25 

Childs 

at  the  delay  as  it  it  were  caused  by  grasping  self- 
1  shness  instead  ot  conscientious  consideration.  The 
incident  made  an  impression,  as  such  will  on  boys. 

Most  of  Mr.  Mickley's  coins  were  not  arranged, 
in  my  time,  but  stored  away  in  a  desk,  where  they 
were  of  no  use  to  him  or  anyone.  I  doubt  it  he  knew 
what  he  had;  those  who  saw  them  at  the  great  sale 
could  form  a  very  much  better  idea  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  than  I  ever  had.  The  exceptions  were  in  a  large 
cabinet  in  his  second  floor  back.  Here  he  kept  some 
few  Romans  (if  I  remember  aright)  and  his  splen¬ 
did  series  of  the  issues  of  our  Mint  in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  for  every  year  or  near  it.  The  large  sum — in  in¬ 
trinsic  value  alone — here  locked  up  impressed  my 
youthful  mind;  on  my  remarking  that  these  dollars 
and  eagles  must  have  cost  him  fabulous  prices,  he 
answered  with  much  feeling,  'No,  no,  they  were 
real  prices.' 

"I  have  always  regretted  that  I  saw  so  little  of  Mr. 
Mickley  in  later  years.  Changes  of  residence  and 
occupation,  and  even  the  temporary  fading  of  nu¬ 
mismatic  zeal,  seem  to  me  now  but  inadequate  ex¬ 
cuses  for  losing  sight  of  so  original  a  character  and 
so  princely  a  collector.  When  the  famous  robbery 
occurred,  I  was  living  at  a  distance  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  I  was  told  that  the  burglars  secured  little  or 
nothing,  but  that  Mr.  Mickley  was  so  frightened  by 
their  attempt,  that  his  coins,  the  pride  and  joy  of 
his  heart,  were  at  once  packed  up  and  sent  off  to 
auction.  Afterwards  I  heard  that  some  part  of  the 
collection  had  in  fact  been  stolen,  and  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  mystery  about  the  matter.  On  that 
mystery  I  can  cast  no  light.” 

Although  W.  Elliot  Woodward  said  that  the  val¬ 
ue  and  importance  of  the  portion  of  the  collection 
that  was  stolen  was  "greatly  overrated,”  DuBois  said: 

"The  robbery  of  his  numismatic  cabinet,  briefly 
mentioned  in  the  obituary,  was  a  prominent  event, 
and  a  turning  point  in  his  life.  He  was  always  ready, 
too  ready,  in  the  unsuspecting  openness  of  his  heart, 
to  show  his  collection  to  friends  or  strangers.  Some¬ 
times  (as  he  told  me)  he  would  find  a  piece  or  two 
missing  after  such  an  opening  of  his  drawers. 

"Doubtless  it  was  at  some  such  visit  as  this  that 
the  robbery  was  planned.  It  took  place  on  an  eve¬ 
ning,  about  8:00,  while  Mr.  Mickley  was  at  work 
in  his  shop  in  the  back  building.  The  cabinet  was 
kept  in  the  third  story  front  room  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  A  slight  noise  induced  him  to  go  up  there,  not 
in  time  to  encounter  the  burglar,  one  or  more,  but 
in  time  to  see  the  devastation.  How  much  was  tak¬ 
en,  cannot  be  definitely  stated;  certainly  as  much 
as  a  man  could  carry  away. 

"A  large  part  consisted  of  rare  British  coins,  gold 
and  silver;  but  other  countries  were  copiously 
represented,  and  many  pieces  were  American  du- 
picates.  It  is  stated,  that  some  time  before  he  was 
offered  $30,000  for  the  whole  collection.  The  un¬ 
stolen  residue  that  went  to  auction  in  New  York 
soon  after  brought  some  $15,000.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  booty  was  worth  an  equal  sum. 

"I  well  remember  when  Mr.  Mickley  came  into 
my  office,  with  the  painful  intelligence.  'Oh,  I  have 
been  robbed — I  have  been  robbed!  My  coins  tak¬ 
en;  I  can't  tell  how  many.  But  it  was  a  mercy  I  did 
not  encounter  the  man.  No  doubt  he  was  prepared 
to  bind  and  gag  me,  as  such  fellows  generally  are.' 

"It  was  a  great  shock  to  him;  probably  he  never 
fully  recovered  from  it,  even  in  the  excitement  of 
foreign  travel.  It  never  was  certainly  known  what 
became  of  this  treasure,  but  Mr.  Mickley  had  good 
reasons  for  settling  his  suspicions  upon  a  certain 
person.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  'I  believe  I  met  the 
man  that  robbed  me,  just  now  in  Chestnut  Street.' 

"Years  after,  a  few  very  fine  gold  pieces  of  En¬ 
gland  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  Mint  Cabinet 
rooms.  I  was  so  well  convinced  that  the  labels  were 
m  his  handwriting  that  I  sent  for  him  to  come  and 
see  them  He  could  not  deny  the  likeness  but 
seemed  relix  tant  to  entertain  the  subject  at  all.  They 


came  from  honest  hands,  through  the  few  links  of 
ownership  that  could  be  traced,  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  backward  for  eight  or  nine  years." 

Mickley's  proximity  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and 
his  friendship  with  DuBois  enabled  him  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  remarkable  collection.  The  relationship  also 
was  advantageous  to  the  Mint,  which  commis¬ 
sioned  Mickley  to  procure  new  coins  and  medals 
for  the  Mint  Cabinet  during  his  travels  throughout 
the  world. 

Mickley  was  determined  to  see  everything  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  borders  of  Asia  and  Africa.  He  was 
almost  stifled  in  the  crypt  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid; 
needed  his  overcoat  in  Lapland,  where  he  went  in 
June  to  see  the  sun  go  all  around  without  making 
a  dip;  fell  down  the  ancient  well  of  Cicero  at  Rome; 
and  was  knocked  down  by  a  careless  driver  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  taken  up  for  dead. 

Of  course,  Mickley  visited  nearly  all  the  mints 
of  Europe,  minutely  inspected  their  machinery,  and 
obtained  some  specimens  of  their  work. 

"Numismatic  collection  formed  by  Joseph  J. 
Mickley,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia;  now  the  property  of 
W.  Elliot  Woodward,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts;  to 
be  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Leavitt,  Strebeigh  & 
Co.,"  said  the  announcement.  The  sale  was  held 
at  Clinton  Hall  in  New  York  City,  October  28,  1867; 
Woodward  and  Edward  Cogan  served  as 
auctioneers. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  catalog,  Woodward 
wrote,  "I  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  give  accurate 
and  fair  descriptions  of  the  pieces  under  notice,  but 
have  found  throughout  a  difficulty  arising  from  the 
very  superior  condition  of  everything  in  the 
collection. 

"When  a  part  of  a  collection  is  of  ordinary  qual¬ 
ity,  it  is  easy  by  comparison  to  give  some  idea  of 
relative  goodness;  but  Mr.  Mickley's  coins  are,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  Fine  to  perfection. 

"The  advantages  which  he  possessed  are  well 
known  to  all  collectors.  He  commenced  early,  was 
widely  and  favorably  known,  and  his  residence  was 
near  to  the  United  States  Mint.  With  all  these  su¬ 
perior  facilities,  he  had  an  accurate  and  critical  judg¬ 
ment,  which  led  him  to  search  for,  and  be  content 
with,  only  the  best. 

"Before  purchasing  the  collection,  I  had  a  high 
opinion  of  its  superiority;  but  till  I  looked  it  over 
carefully  at  home,  and  made  comparisons,  I  never 
realized  fully  the  difference  between  it,  and  others; 


but  I  now  unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  high  character  of  several  of  the  collections 
which  have  been  sold,  no  one  of  them  has  equalled 
the  present,  either  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  of  its  Ameri¬ 
can  departments,  with  the  exception,  be  it  said,  of 
some  to  which  Mr.  Mickley  never  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  political  and  store  cards." 

Lot  No.  1696  was  an  1804  dollar,  which  Wood¬ 
ward  described  as  ".  .  .  the  gem  of  Mr.  Mickley's 
collection.  It  has  been  in  circulation,  but  is  still  in 
the  finest  condition,  retaining  its  brilliancy  of  sur¬ 
face,  and  being  entirely  uninjured.  It  was  obtained 
many  years  ago  from  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
is  beyond  question  not  only  genuine  but  original." 

In  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  library  is  a  bound  copy  of  the 
Mickley  Collection  auction  catalog,  donated  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  Z.  Reed  in  1951.  Next  to  each  lot  num¬ 
ber  is  the  successful  bidder's  name  in  red  ink  and 
the  price  realized  in  black. 

According  to  the  notes,  the  1804  dollar  went  to 
Mr.  Lilliendahl  for  $750.  A  1794  dollar,  "one  of  the 
finest  dollars  of  this  date  inexistence,"  realized  $75. 
A  "splendid  Proof"  1794  half  dime  sold  for  $10.  A 
1798  dollar,  "countermarked  at  the  British  Mint  with 
the  head  of  George  III,"  realized  $5.  An  Uncircu¬ 
lated  1792  half  disme  brought  $7.50. 

However,  the  heart  of  the  collection — in  scope 
if  not  in  terms  of  dollar  value — was  the  large  cent 
component.  The  Mickley  Sale  featured  thirteen 
1793  cents,  including  a  piece  in  "Uncirculated,  al¬ 
most  Proof  condition"  that  realized  $28.  A  "per¬ 
fectly  Uncirculated"  1822  cent  with  "fine  color  and 
almost  Proof  surface"  sold  for  $1.75.  One  of  the 
most  unusual  coins  in  the  collection  was  an  1823 
cent,  double  struck  on  both  sides;  it  realized  $1.75. 
A  brilliant  Proof  1857  cent  realized  $5.25. 

The  coin  that  was  closest  to  Mickley's  heart  was 
Lot  No.  1975,  a  1799  cent  described  as  "very  fine 
indeed,  having  been  but  little  in  circulation,  one 
of  the  best  ever  offered  for  sale,  the  rarest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cents."  Mr.  Betts  purchased  it  for  $32. 

One  lot  consisted  of  "two  nice  little  cabinets,  of 
black  walnut,  each  17’/2"  high,  15 Vi "  long,  and 
1314"  deep.  One  contains  18  drawers,  the  other  17, 
lined  with  purple  velvet  and  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments.  These  cabinets  possess  historical  interest  to 
the  American  numismatist.  To  the  fact  of  their  re¬ 
cent  completion,  and  the  transfer  to  them  of  Mr. 
Mickley's  American  collection,  its  preservation  from 
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the  robbers  is  due." 

After  the  sale,  Mickley's  interests  shifted  from 
coins  to  coin  books.  He  continued  to  travel,  jour¬ 
neying  as  far  south  as  Thebes,  as  far  east  as  Moscow, 
and  as  far  north  as  Uppsala  in  Sweden. 

Mickley  died  in  1878.  A  notice  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  papers  said: 

"Mr.  Joseph  J.  Mickley,  who  died  suddenly  on 
Friday  evening,  February  15,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  J.A. 
Meigs  on  Spruce  Street,  above  Broad,  was  well 
known  both  in  this  country  and  Europe  for  his  an¬ 
tiquarian  tastes.  On  the  night  of  his  death  he  had 
started  out  to  visit  Mr.  Oliver  Hopkinson,  at  1424 
Spruce  Street,  but  feeling  a  sudden  oppression  he 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Meigs,  for  many  years 
his  physician,  where  he  expired  half  an  hour  after¬ 
ward.  The  doctors  declare  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death." 

DuBois  wrote: 

"In  fine,  Mr.  Mickley  was  an  agreeable  man  to 


"He  seemed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  mean¬ 
ness ,  and  free  from 
any  vulgar  habits..." 


associate  with,  and  an  honorable  man  to  deal  with. 
He  seemed  superior  to  any  meanness,  and  free  from 
vulgar  passions  and  habits;  from  pride  and  vanity, 
from  envy  and  jealousy,  from  evil  speaking  and 
harsh  judging.  He  was  eminently  sincere,  affable, 
kind,  and  gentle;  yet  decided,  and  with  a  mind  of 


Another  Response  to  the  "Knocker  or 


The  following  is  from  a  letter  from  Hugh  Cooper: 

"I  read  your  editorial  in  Coin  World,  April  22, 
1987,  and  I  read  the  reprint  in  Rare  Coin  Review, 
issue  65.  Then  I  read  the  unsigned  reader's  com- 
‘  ment  in  Rare  Coin  Review,  issue  No.  66. 

"The  reader  is  apparently  neither  a  knocker  nor 
a  booster.  How  he  could  have  read  your  article  and 
have  understood  you  to  say  there  are  no  problems 
in  the  coin  hobby-business  surpasses  my  under¬ 
standing. 

"In  fact,  you  took  a  firm  stand  on  the  three  major 

►  problems  in  the  hobby:  collecting,  investing  and 
;  grading.  And  your  positions  are  not  the  standard 

ones.  And,  if  your  four  affirmative  points  at  the  end 
of  your  article,  directed  toward  alleviating 
problems,  sound  like  a  whitewash  to  him— well  at 
j  least  he  still  buys  your  coins  and  books. 

"I  would,  however,  like  to  add  some  comments 
of  my  own,  since  your  article  is  being  comment¬ 
ed  upon  somewhat  widely.  I  will  precis  your  first 
point:  Some  say  that  those  in  coin  collecting  have 
the  wrong  attitude,  and  you  believe  they  are  right. 
Later  you  say  that  those  who  read  or  write  for  The 
Cobrecht  journal  and  Penny-Wise  are  having  a 
great  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  (or  all)  of  the 
stuff  written  in  coin  books  and  periodicals  is  the 
work  of  experienced  numismatists,  with  limited 
remembrance  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  starting  in 
numismatics.  The  readers  range  from  numismatists 
to  'experienced  neophytes'  to  someone  who  has 
just  begun  and  is  putting  together  a  set  of  Lincoln 
cents  in  VG  grade  and  Jefferson  nickels  from  AU 

>  to  Uncirculated. 

"I  know  several  starting  collectors  who  buy  Coin 
World  and  Numismatic  News  and  who  do  not  read 
:  every  article,  simply  because  they  see  far  too  much 
that  is  new  and  strange  to  them.  The  prospect  of 
perusing  The  Numismatist  or  your  Rare  Coin 
Review  is  out  of  the  question  for  them,  for  these 
i  are  expensive  and  are  oriented  toward  advanced 
collectors. 

"Some  of  this  has  to  do  with  how  much  money 
beginners  have  to  spend,  but  several  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  know  have  bought  such  rare  items  as  1 909-S 
V.D.B.  cents  and  1914-D  cents,  so  the  budget  is 
not  the  entire  problem. 

"I  have  written  to  Coin  World,  The  Numismatist, 
and  others  to  suggest  that  they  intiate  regular  coin 
columns  entitled  something  like  'The  Circulated 
Coin  Collector.'  I  wrote  to  each  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  candidate  for  office  in  the  recent 
election,  asking  his  or  her  opinion  of  the  idea. 

"I  would  like  to  see  some  such  thing  done  for 
beginning  collectors.  For  example,  most  of  them 
know  that  the  initials  V.D.B.  appear  on  some  1 909 


Lincoln  cent  varieties,  and  then  again,  this  time  on 
the  shoulder  of  Lincoln,  beginning  with  1918.  But 
they  don't  know  that  Lincoln  cents  can  be  VF  grade, 
but  have  no  wheat  lines  (depending  upon  the  strik¬ 
ing  or  particular  variety),  what  allowances  to  make 
about  poor  strikes,  and  so  on.  They  buy  Lincoln 
cents,  but  they  cannot  find  out  about  lower  grades 
by  reading  Coin  World  and  Numismatic  News. 

"This  leads  me  into  another  subject.  On  page  75 
of  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  65,  you  repeat  the 
platitude,  'Buy  the  book  before  you  buy  the  coin.' 
There  are  more  flaws  lurking  in  this  wearisome  ad¬ 
age  than  I  have  space  and  time  to  numerate.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  tell  you  which  book,  and, 
believe  me,  if  you  are  an  amateur,  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  out.  For  example,  the  Guide  Book  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coins  in  its  bibliographical  section  refers 
to  the  Newcomb  book  on  later  large  cents.  This 
is  of  almost  no  value  to  the  beginner,  nor  for  that 
matter  to  an  experienced  variety  collector.  I  do  not 
regret  owning  a  copy,  but  I  pity  the  person  who 
is  thinking  of  going  beyond  Guide  Book  varieties 
of  Coronet  type  cents,  and  who  blows  $40  to  $50 
on  a  copy  of  the  Newcomb  book.  There  are  many 
'examples  I  could  list.  A  beginner's  exposure  to  the 
hobby  is  through  the  periodicals  and  the  Guide 
Book,  and  I  find  very  little  there  for  newcomers. 

"Second,  the  'Buy  the  book'  advice  implies  that 
some  book  will  save  you  from  buying  non-genuine 
coins,  overgraded  coins,  or  overpriced  coins.  You 
can  read  50  books  on  these  subjects,  and  you  will 
still  make  these  mistakes.  What  aids  you  in  avoid¬ 
ing  these  pitfalls  is  the  experience  of  looking  at, 
and  buying  and  selling  coins.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  books;  I  am  arguing  against  a  platitude 
which  is  a  surface  cure-all.  One  can  go  book-broke, 
too. 

"I  suggest  to  beginners  that  they  buy  ten  or  so 
trouble-free  large  cents,  half  dimes,  Indian  cents, 
and  other  pieces  and  examine  them  in  connection 
with  whatever  books  they  have.  Beginners  usual¬ 
ly  buy  coins  worth  $10  or  less,  and  so  you  can't 
get  hurt  very  much. 

"If  the  author  of  'Buy  the  book'  had  written  'Bor¬ 
row  the  book  before  you  buy  the  coin,'  and  if  it 
were  chiseled  on  the  front  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  and  American  Numismatic  So¬ 
ciety  libraries,  it  would  have  made  more  sense,  but 
the  idea  would  have  died  long  ago.  It  had  the 
wrong  ring  to  it.  'Borrow'  seems  to  mean  that  it 
isn't  worth  owning.  However,  that  antique  slogan 
sounds  as  if  it  were  written  by  a  bookseller. 

"My  third  comment  has  to  do  with  the  grading 
situation.  I,  and  almost  everyone  I  think  well  of, 
do  not  discuss  grades  with  sellers.  If  I  do  not  see 


his  own.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  he  was  a 
gentleman;  not  with  artificial  elegance  of  manners, 
yet  with  a  good  address,  rendering  him  agreeable 
to  refined  society." 

Similarly,  the  Philadelphia  papers  eulogized: 

"Besides  being  extensively  acquainted  with  Eu¬ 
ropean  history  and  literature,  Mr.  Mickley  could 
speak  fluently  French,  German,  and  Swedish.  He 
was  very  simple  in  his  ways,  and  while  firm  in  his 
convictions  and  keen  in  his  judgment  of  men,  he 
was  singularly  gentle  and  lovable.  Mr.  Mickley  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Numismatic  Society,  and 
a  well-known  member  both  of  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  For 
some  time  past  his  books  have  been  packed  away. 
He  was,  however,  making  alterations  in  a  house  on 
Wood  Street,  near  Franklin,  where  he  could  have 
his  library  about  him,  when  death  stepped  in  to 
cut  short  a  life  spent  in  quiet  study  and  refined 
enjoyment." 


Booster"  Article 

enough  quality  in  a  coin  for  the  price,  I  do  not  buy 
it.  If  I  order  by  mail  and  if  I  do  not  like  what  I  see, 

I  return  it.  There  is  no  point  in  discussing  it.  I  can¬ 
not  differentiate  between  1 1  grades  of  Mint  State 
and  where  it  counts  on  highly-touted,  common 
coins.  I  do  not  collect  them,  except  perhaps  in  what 
Bill  Fivaz  calls  AU-58,  also  a  view  to  which  you 
subscribe. 

"True  collectors,  as  I  know  them,  avoid  touted 
series  and  grades.  Grading  is  clearly  an  art,  and 
some  can  see  what  the  differences  are  and  some 
can't.  I  suspect  that  there  is  less  fraud  than  ignor¬ 
ance  confronting  the  beginner.  The  collector  is  safer 
in  this  respect  than  the  investor  is. 

"Finally,  your  admonition  in  your  last  paragraph, 
'Don't  be  in  a  hurry,'  is  of  primary  importance.  One 
does  not  need  or  have  to  have  a  coin.  One  needs 
food,  but  one  only  craves  a  coin.  Eagerness  and 
coin  hunger  have  caused  more  regrets  in  coin  col¬ 
lecting  than  probably  any  other  peccadillo  or 
failing." 


Misses  Coin  Quiz 

The  following  letter  is  from  S.G.,  a  New  York 
reader: 

"I  enjoyed  reading  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  66,  but 
I  missed  the  Coin  Quiz.  Please  put  one  in  your  next 
issue!  Also,  please  include  these  in  all  future  issues. 

"I  am  interested  in  buying  a  1792  United  States 
half  disme  in  Good  to  Very  Good  grade,  without 
any  surface  damage.  I  feel  that  this  coin  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  issue,  and  is  not  a  pattern,  even  if  it  was  not  made 
at  the  first  United  States  Mint." 

One  of  Liz  Arlin's  Fans 

"This  is  just  a  line  to  thank  you  for  your  service. 
Last  week  I  called  to  inquire  about  a  Capped  Bust 
half  dollar  in  one  of  your  recent  listings.  As  I  col¬ 
lect  my  Overton  numbers,  and  you  did  not  list  them 
that  way,  I  figured  I  would  give  it  a  try.  Liz  Arlin, 
who  answered  the  phone,  told  me  that  typically  you 
sold  half  dollars  by  dates  and  major  types,  but  she 
took  my  telephone  number,  looked  up  the  Over- 
ton  numbers  for  the  particular  date  I  was  interest¬ 
ed  in,  called  me  back,  and  offered  me  one  coin 
that  I  needed. 

"It  is  a  real  credit  to  your  firm  to  have  such  peo¬ 
ple,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  do  business  with  you 
when  you  have  people  like  this— people  who  take 
the  time  with  a  collector  when  only  a  small  sale 
is  involved. 

"With  highest  regards,  (signed)  Ed  Sauter" 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


1907  Liberty  Head.  MS-63.  Breathtaking  mint  bril¬ 
liance  surrounded  by  pleasing  satinlike  surfaces. 

Very  attractive  . 1,695.00 

1907-D  MS-60  . 895.00 

1907-S  MS-60.  Last  year  of  type  for  the  Liberty  Head 
series.  Brilliant  and  frosty . 795.00 

SAINT-GAUDENS  TYPE 


MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief  Double  Eagle. 
Wire  Edge.  MS-63.  A  magnificent  example  of 
this  Classic  American  rarity.  Just  a  few  trivial 
marks  away  from  full  MS-65  preservation.  Pleas¬ 
ing  original  satinlike  lustre.  Superb  strike.  Take 
advantage  of  this  perfect  opportunity  to  add 
what  many  feel  is  the  most  beautiful  American 
coinage  design  to  your  collection.  Guaranteed 
to  completely  satisfy . 17,950.00 


Classic  MS-63  MCMVII  High  Relief  $20 


1908  No  Motto.  MS-60.  A  pleasing  example  of  this 
popular  type  issue . 895.00 


" Conservatively  Graded " 

The  following  letter  is  from  R.S.,  an  Illinois 
reader: 

"I  was  pleased  with  my  most  recent  purchase, 
and  I  hope  that  any  future  coins  I  receive  from  you 
will  be  equally  attractive.  The  1 838  $5  piece  was 
conservatively  graded  and  had  nice,  clean  surfaces. 

"I  am  now  interested  in  adding  another  coin  or 
possibly  two  to  my  collection.  I  am  considering  a 
Liberty  Head  $10  or  $20  gold  piece  in  a  high  cir¬ 
culated  grade.  I  would  appreciate  if  you  would  send 
me  estimates  of  the  Liberty  Head  $10  style  With 
Motto,  1866-1907,  and  the  Liberty  Head  $20, 
1877-1907,  in  the  grades  of  EF-40,  EF-45,  AU-50 
and  AU-55.  The  dates  and  mintmarks  are  to  be  of 
your  choice. 

"Thank  you  for  your  time  and  cooperation." 


Gem  1908  Proof  $20 


1908  Gem  Matte  Proof-65.  (ANACS)  A  superb 
specimen  of  the  first  year  of  issue  of  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  double  eagle  with  motto  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST.  An  outstanding  prize  for  the  type  col¬ 
lector  or  the  gold  specialist . 49,750.00 


1909/8  EF-45.  Brilliant  with  much  mint  lustre  re¬ 
maining  $895;  AU-55.  Beautiful  satinlike  sur¬ 
faces  highlighted  by  mint  frost.  A  popular, 
highly-col  lectible  issue  that  we  have  not  offered 
for  quite  some  time.  Hurry  on  this  one!  Priced 


at  just . 995.00 

1909-S  MS-60.  Frosty  surfaces . 995.00 

1910  MS-60.  Sharp  strike.  Attractive . 995.00 


1910-S  MS-63.  Nearly  immaculate  surfaces.  Elusive 
this  nice . 1,995.00 


ORDER  EARLY! 


1911-D  MS-60  $995;  MS-63.  A  nice  piece  for  a  type 
set . 1,695.00 


1915-S  MS-63.  Striking  mint  lustre . 1,695.00 


Gorgeous  MS-64  1924  $20 


1924  MS-60  $895;  MS-63.  Fully  brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous  $1/195;  MS-64.  Magnificent  eye  appeal! 
This  piece  is  extremely  well  preserved  and  sim¬ 
ply  gorgeous.  Fully  lustrous  with  pleasing  sat¬ 
iny  surfaces  . 2,150.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  and  every  coin  offered  in  this  Rare 
Coin  Review  is  subject  to  your  satisfaction. 
You  have  30  full  days  to  examine  each  coin 
carefully,  to  be  sure  it  is  in  the  grade  you 
want,  has  the  striking  characteristics  you 
want,  and  is  aesthetically  pleasing  in  every 
respect.  If  you  are  even  the  slightest  bit  dis¬ 
satisfied,  we  urge  you  to  return  any  item! 
We  are  not  happy  until  you  are.  Since  1 953 
we  have  been  supplying  the  right  coins  (and 
tokens,  and  medals,  and  paper  money)  to 
the  right  people  for  prices  that  are  "right"— 
coins  which  represent  excellent  values. 
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Classic  Proof  1908  $20 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins,  US.  Commemorative  Coins 


1925  MS-63.  Beautiful! . 1,895.00 

1927  MS-63.  Pleasing,  subdued  mint  lustre.  Toned 
mellow  golden  and  pale  orange  .  .  .  1,495.00 


1938  Arkansas  PDS  Set.  MS-60  $575;  MS-64.  Origi¬ 
nal  pieces  with  attractive  satinlike  surfaces.  Each 
piece  has  nicely  matched  golden  orange 
peripheral  toning.  Very  difficult  to  locate  in  this 
high  state  of  preservation  . 2,350.00 

1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  MS-60  . 189.00 

1935  Boone  with  small  1934.  MS-63.  Lustrous  with 
attractive  pastel  peripheral  toning  .  .  .275.00 

1935-D  Boone.  MS-63  $295;  MS-64 _ 449.00 

1935- S  Boone  MS-63  $295;  MS-64.  Pleasing  satiny 
surfaces  toned  in  champagne  hues  .  .449.00 

1935  Boone  PDS  Set.  MS-63 . 795.00 

1936  Boone.  MS-63  . 265.00 

1936- D  Boone.  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  a  trace  of  light 

iridescent  toning . 265.00 

1936-S  Boone.  MS-60  . 159.00 

1937  Boone  PDS  Set.  MS-60.  The  Denver  and  San 

Francisco  Mint  issues  in  this  set  both  have  a  to¬ 
tal  net  mintage  of  just  2,506  pieces  struck.  Each 
piece  is  fully  brilliant . 725.00 

1936  Bridgeport.  MS-63  $295;  MS-64.  Subdued 
mint  brilliance.  Satinlike  lustre . 675.00 


Gem  1927  Saint-Gaudens  $20 


1927  MS-65.  Blazing  full  mint  frost.  .3,250.00 


Commemorative  Silver 
Coins 

1893  Isabella  quarter.  MS-60.  Lustrous  .  .750.00 


1925-S  California.  MS-64.  Beautiful  blazing  mint 
lustre  and  brilliance.  Sharply  struck.  Elusive  in 

this  high  state  of  preservation  . 895.00 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-63  $249;  MS-64.  Pleasing  mint 

frost  and  lustre . 545.00 

1892  Columbian.  MS-63,  prooflike.  Sharp  cameo¬ 
like  appearance  . 395.00 

1935  Connecticut.  MS-64.  Beautiful  satiny  surfaces 
and  mint  frost.  A  trace  of  light  golden  peripheral 

toning  on  the  obverse  . 825.00 

1922  Grant  Without  Star.  MS-60  . 169.00 

Key  1928  Hawaiian  Half  Dollar 


1900  Lafayette  dollar.  AU-55.  Pleasing,  problem- 
free  surfaces.  A  good  value  at  $495;  MS-60  to 
63.  A  pleasing  example  of  this  popular  issue. 
Lustrous  with  attractive  pale  gray  and  light 
champagne  toning.  Nice  strike  ....  1,250.00 

1935  Arkansas.  MS-64.  Beautiful  frost  .  .  .425.00 
1935-D  Arkansas.  MS-60  $149;  MS-64.  Well  struck 

and  lustrous . 449.00 

1936  Arkansas  PDS  Set.  MS-63.  Just  10,000  pieces 

were  originally  struck  at  each  of  the  three  differ¬ 
ent  mints  After  melting,  only  9,650  pieces  of 
each  issue  survived  . 525.00 


1928  Hawaiian.  AU-58.  Attractive  lilac  and  gold  ton¬ 
ing.  Just  a  hairsbreadth  from  strict  Uncirculat¬ 
ed  condition.  A  nice  value  at  $1,075;  MS-63.  A 
brilliant,  lustrous  example  of  the  key  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  issue  in  the  series.  Light 
golden  peripheral  toning.  A  small  mark  on  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook's  cheek  keeps  this  coin  from  MS-64 
or  better  status.  A  piece  for  the  advanced  col¬ 
lector  . 2,750.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 
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1935  Hudson.  MS-60  $895;  MS-63.  Lustrous  $1,150; 

MS-64.  Full  original  mint  lustre  attractively 
toned  with  champagne  iridescence.  Difficult  to 
obtain  this  nice . 1,595.00 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-64.  Extremely  well  struck,  with 
all  of  the  detail  in  the  ship's  masts  clearly  visi¬ 
ble.  Gorgeous  blazing  mint  lustre  .  .  .595.00 

1925  Lexington.  MS-60  $79;  MS-63.  Deeply  toned 

$269;  MS-64.  Blazing  golden  lustre.  Attractive 
and  well  struck  . 495.00 

1918  Lincoln.  MS-60  $179;  MS-63.  Lustrous  with 
light  iridescent  toning  . 479.00 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-60.  Brilliant  $129;  MS-64. 

Satinlike  lustre . 549.00 

1920  Maine.  EF-45  $79;  AU-50.  Some  reverse 
scratches  $79;  MS-63.  Blazing  mint  brilliance 
and  lustre.  Attractive . 475.00 

1934  Maryland.  MS-63  . 349.00 


1921  Missouri  Plain.  MS-60.  A  gorgeous  original 
example  of  this  elusive  issue.  Full  mint  lustre 
attractively  toned  in  golden  hues.  Save  for  a  well- 
concealed  reverse  scratch,  this  piece  would  eas¬ 


ily  grade  MS-63.  Priced  to  sell . 795.00 

1925  NorseVKmerican  medal.  Thick  planchet. 
MS-60.  Brilliant.  Well  struck . 79.00 


Pair  of  1925  Norse  American  medals.  Thick  and  thin 
planchets.  MS-63.  Both  have  light  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  We  have  not  offered  Norse  American  me¬ 
dals  for  quite  some  time  and  these  are  sure  to 

sell  rapidly— so  don't  delay! . 279.00 

1926  Oregon.  MS-63.  Blazing  brilliance.  A  nice  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  popular  issue . 349.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  $195;  MS-64.  At¬ 
tractive  iridescent  toning . 395.00 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-63  $315;  MS-64.  Superb  deep  ir¬ 

idescent  toning  over  fully  lustrous  surfaces.  Very 
sharply  struck.  The  1921  Pilgrim  is  over  seven 
times  scarcer  than  its  counterpart,  the  1920 
Pilgrim . 775.00 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  . 295.00 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-63.  Lustrous  $295;  Gor¬ 
geous  full  mint  frost  over  pleasing,  satinlike  sur¬ 
faces.  Very  attractive . 525.00 

1936  Robinson.  MS-60  $169;  MS-64.  Blazing  mint 

frost  and  brilliance . 489.00 

1936-D  San  Diego.  MS-63  .  250.00 

1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-60 . 79.00 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  AU-55  $32;  MS-63  $13l>; 
MS-64  $395;  MS-65.  Beautiful  silver  gray  lus 
Ire  Well  strut  k 

1936  Texas.  MS-63  $295;  MS-64  435.00 
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U.S.  Commemoratives,  Patterns,  and  Other  Coins 


1927  Vermont.  MS-63.  Lustrous.  Attractive,  problem- 

free  surfaces . 425.00 

1946  Booker  T.  Washington  three-piece  PDS  set. 

MS-63  . 89.00 

1951  Booker  T.  Washington  three-piece  PDS  set. 

MS-63 . 175.00 

1936  York.  MS-63.  Well  struck.  Lustrous  .425.00 

Commemorative  Gold 
Coins 

1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  Jefferson  por¬ 
trait.  AU-50  . 495.00 


1905  Lewis  and  Clark  gold  dollar.  MS-60  (PCGS). 

Attractive  satiny  lustre  and  mint  frost  1,250.00 
1916  McKinley  gold  dollar.  AU-50  . 450.00 


Very  Impressed 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Frank  Van  Valen 
from  T.B.,  a  Colorado  reader: 

I  am  very  impressed  with  your  company.  The  lus¬ 
tre  on  the  coin  you  serlt  is  superb.  The  quality  of 
the  service  is  the  best  I've  encountered. 


1926  Sesquicentennial  $2Vi.  MS-60.  Full  mint  frost 
attractively  toned  in  light  rose  hues  .  .695.00 


(7.5.  Pattern  Coins 


1965  General  Motors  “pattern"  for  one-cent  piece. 
MS-63.  Lustrous  with  much  mint  red  .495.00 

These  pieces  were  produced  by  General  Motors  in  1965  from 
a  roller  press  they  were  commissioned  to  create.  This  came  dur¬ 
ing  a  time  when  there  was  a  great  coin  shortage.  Each  piece 
was  made  with  its  own  control  number  and  a  lightly  engraved 
letter  in  the  obverse  field. 

1847  Hawaiian.  Plain  4,  13  berries.  EF-40.  Beauti¬ 
ful  chocolate-brown  planchet . 425.00 

1883  Hawaiian  quarter  dollar.  AU-55  $129;  MS-60 
$325;  MS-63  $435;  MS-64.  Gorgeous  full  mint 
frost  laced  with  light  rose  and  orange  toning. 
Exceptionally  well  struck . 575.00 


Enjoys  Doing  Business 

The  following  letter  was  sent  from  J.J.K.,  a  Mass¬ 
achusetts  reader: 

The  1934-S  Peace  dollar  you  sent  me  is  "fantas¬ 
tic!"  If  you  told  me  it  was  an  MS-65  I  would  be¬ 
lieve  you — it's  such  a  nice  coin! 

I  really  enjoy  doing  business  with  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries.  Again,  thanks  for  the  great  qual¬ 
ity  and  service! 


1883  Hawaiian  dollar.  VF.  Toned  $349;  EF.  Traces 
of  mint  lustre  remain  in  protected  areas.  Most¬ 
ly  brilliant  with  a  tinge  of  lilac  toning.  Very  sharp 
device  detail . 875.00 

At  the  instigation  of  Hawaiian  sugar  magnate  Claus  Spreck- 
els,  the  San  Francisco  Mint  struck  $1  million  face  value  worth 
of  1883  Hawaiian  coinage.  The  mintage  was  broken  down  into 
250,000  dimes,  500,000  quarters,  700,000  half  dollars,  and 
500,000  silver  dollars.  These  pieces  bore  no  mintmark,  although 
they  were  struck  in  San  Francisco. 


About  Confederate  Cents 

The  following  information  concerning  the  1861 
Confederate  States  of  America  cent  is  from  the  May 
1876  issue  of  The  Coin  Collector's  journal  and  dis¬ 
cusses  this  most  interesting  production.  An  origi¬ 
nal  example  appeared  in  our  Bebee  Collection  Sale 
last  August: 

"The  description  of  the  'Confederate  Cent'  is  as 
follows: 

"Obverse,  Head  of  Liberty  with  Phrygian  Cap  to 
the  left;  CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 
1861;  Reverse:  wreath  of  ears  of  corn  and  wheat, 
with  cotton  bale  at  the  bottom;  in  center,  ONE 
CENT.  Size  of  nickel  cent. 

"We  have  made  diligent  researches  to  ascertain 
the  history  of  this  piece,  but  have  only  been  able 
to  gather  the  following  meager  information:  The 
dies  were  made  by  Mr.  Lovett,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1861,  on  an  order  from  the  South;  but  whether  the 
order  came  from  the  Southern  government  or  from 
a  private  individual,  we  are  unable  to  state,  as  Mr. 
Lovett  gave,  at  that  time,  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  which 
he  is  even  now  unwilling  to  violate. 

"After  making  the  dies,  Mr.  Lovett  struck  12  pieces 
in  nickel,  and  probably  thinking  that  he  might  have 
some  difficulty  in  reference  to  the  matter,  he  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  no  one  until  1873,  when  he  sold  10 
pieces  in  nickel,  which  he  stated,  were  all  he  had, 
having  lost  two  pieces.  One  of  the  lost  pieces  was 
the  means  of  tracing  up  the  dies,  which  had  been 
sent  South.  The  dies  having  been  recovered,  Messrs. 
J.W.  Haseltine  and  Peter  L.  Krider,  of  Philadelphia, 
determined  to  have  500  struck  in  copper,  but  the 
collar  burst,  and  the  dies  were  badly  broken,  after 
the  following  numbers  had  been  struck:  in  copper, 
55;  in  silver,  12;  in  gold,  seven. 

"In  our  opinion,  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when 
the  name  of  the  party  or  parties  who  ordered  the 
dies  could  be  properly  divulged  by  Mr.  Lovett,  and 
also  such  propaganda  as  he  may  at  that  time  have 
made  of  the  order.  This  would  at  once  dispel  the 
doubt  that  exists  in  some  minds  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  coin.  Personally,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Lovett  did 
receive  an  order  from  some  quarter;  and  we  know 
positively  that  when  the  nickel  cents  were  offered 
for  sale,  the  dies  had  been  lost.  Of  this  we  have 
corroborating  evidence,  as  also  the  fact  that  but  the 
number  above  stated  were  struck,  and  that  the  dies 
are  now  broken,  and  perhaps  distroyed." 


ilver  Certificate  Rarities 
in  Superb  Condition 

Begin  with  rarity,  add  superb  condition,  and  make  sure  the  price  is  fair.  If  you 
can  do  all  three,  then  you've  discovered  just  the  right  combination  when  it  comes 
to  offering  appealing  numismatic  items.  We  think  these  Silver  Certificates  have  all 
the  important  attributes  and  more! 

Among  small-size  United  States  $1  notes  of  all  varieties  printed  from  1928  down 
to  the  present  day— a  series  which  comprises  many  different  issues — there  is  one 
key  issue,  one  landmark  rarity,  one  issue  which  is  seldom  seen,  especially  in  higher 
grades  of  condition.  It  is,  of  course,  the  famous  1928-E  $1  Silver  Certificate  bearing 
the  signatures  of  W.A.  Julian  and  Henry  Morganthau,  Jr.  Just  3,519,324  notes  were 
printed,  which  in  the  heavily-used  $1  series  amounts  to  a  virtually  trivial  emission. 

We  have  available  a  small  group  of  Gem  notes,  the  finest  condition  available- 
sharp,  crisp,  well-centered  notes.  In  other  words,  perfection  for  the  issue. 

But  there  is  more!  As  if  this  one  rare  note  were  not  enough,  we  also  have  crisp 
new  examples  of  the  companion  1928-C  and  1928-D  $1  Silver  Certificates.  Together, 
these  three  notes  will  serve  as  the  cornerstone  of  any  paper  money  collection,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  offer  them  singly  or  as  a  trio. 

F-1603.  1928-C  $1  Silver  Certificate.  The  second  rarest  note  in  the  series  and  very 
underrated.  Gem  New.  Buy  a  single  pristine  note  for  just  $550,  or  put  away  a  group 
of  three  for  only  $1,475. 

F-1604.  1928-D  $1  Silver  Certificate.  Number  three  in  the  rarity  parade  and  a 
wonderful  combination  of  scarcity  and  affordability.  Again,  we  must  emphasize  that 
we  consider  the  notes  offered  here  to  be  overlooked  in  today's  market.  Gem  New. 
Order  one  note  for  your  collection  and  pay  just  $295,  or  three  for  only  $750. 

F-1605.  1928-E  $1  Silver  Certificate.  The  "King  of  Small-Size  $1  Notes."  Order 
one  pristine,  Gem  New,  1928-E  note  and  pay  just  $1,450,  or  order  three  gem  exam¬ 
ples  and  pay  only  $3,950. 

Or,  order  one  of  each  of  these  notes  at  special  prices:  the  set  of  1928-C,  1928-D, 
and  1928-E  notes,  all  in  Gem  New  condition.  If  ordered  singly,  you  would  expect 
to  pay  $2,295,  but  if  you  order  the  three-note  package  we  will  send  you  the  notes 
for  just  $1,995.  That's  like  getting  the  1928-D  note  absolutely  free! 
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NUMISMATIC  ART 


The  Design  of  the  Buffalo  Nickel 

This  classic  American  coin 

met  with  more  scorn  than  praise  when  first  released 

By  Michael  C.  Wescott 


"Held  in 
another  [posi¬ 
tion]  there 
is.. .a  buffalo 
that  has 
hunched 
himself  in  a 
desperate  en¬ 
deavor  not  to 
overflow  the 
sides  of  his 
cage. . ." 


"The  Buffalo  nickel.  .  .was  truly  an  "ALL  AMERI¬ 
CAN"  coin.  Although  simplistic  in  design,  James 
W.  Fraser  depicted  the  rugged  profile  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  on  the  obverse  and  a  powerful  buffalo 
or  bison  on  the  reverse,  both  of  which  played  an 
important  part  in  forming  the  western  culture  of  this 
great  country."  -Bill  Fivaz 

The  Buffalo  nickel,  which  I  believe  is  possi¬ 
bly  the  most  artistic  of  all  United  States 
coins,  was  designed  in  1912  by  James  Earle 
Fraser  (1875-1953)  and  was  first  coined  on  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1913,  at  Philadelphia.  They  were  first  placed 
in  circulation  a  day  later  at  Ft.  Wadsworth  in  New 
York  City,  and  after  that  there  was  more  in  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  nickel  than  praise.  "(The  Buffalo 
nickel  is  a)  travesty  on  artistic  effect.  .  "E  Pluri- 
bus  Unum  is  almost  crowded  out  of  sight.  .  ."  "The 
figure  on  each  side  of  the  coin  is  so  huge  that  it 
leaves  no  room  for  encircling  decoration  of  any 
sort.  .  ."  said  New  York  Times  writers.  Another 
wrote: 

"A  glance  at  the  new  five-cent  piece  shows  readily 
that  an  American  Indian  is  portrayed  on  the  one 
side,  but  who  is  the  gentleman  on  the  reverse? 

"Held  in  one  position  there  appears  the  dim  out¬ 
line  of  an  aged  man  with  a  grotesque  hint  of  a 
beard.  Held  in  another  there  is  some  thing  that  is 
said  to  be  a  buffalo;  a  buffalo  that  has  hunched  him¬ 
self  in  a  desperate  endeavor  not  to  overflow  the 
sides  of  his  cage.  . 

The  American  Numismatic 
Association  disliked  the  coin 
and  even  the  Mint  was  not 
fond  of  it.  The  ANA  did  not 
like  the  way  that  the  date  was 
placed  on  a  mound,  making 
it  wear  off  rather  quickly.  To¬ 
day  a  multitude  of  Buffalo 
nickels  are  found  without 
dates,  which,  several  years 
ago,  prompted  a  formula  to 
help  regain  the  date,  actual¬ 
ly  an  acid  that  would  eat 
around  the  date.  The  nickels 
treated  by  it-in  most  cases- 
were  better  off  without  the 
date 

The  design  caused  minting 
difficulties  in  that  the  denom¬ 
ination  FIVE  CENTS  was  too 
high,  which  was  corrected  by 
replacing  the  mound  on 
which  the  buffalo  stood 


(above  the  denomination)  with  a  line  and  lowering 
the  whole  area.  Robert  Julian  once  remarked  that 
this  work,  done  by  Charles  Barber  (designer  of  the 
Liberty  nickel),  didn't  help  the  design  in  many  ways 
and  that  perhaps  the  mound  should  have  been  left 
and  FIVE  CENTS  be  minted  intaglio,  that  is,  sunk  in. 
Said  James  E.  Fraser: 

"In  designing  the  Buffalo 
nickel,  my  first  object  was  to 
produce  a  coin  which  was 
truly  American,  and  that 
could  not  be  confused  with 
the  currency  of  any  other 
country.  .  .and  in  my  search 
of  symbols,  I  found  no  motif 
within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  buffalo  or  bison. 

"With  the  Indian  head  on 
the  obverse,  we  have  a  perfect 
unity  in  theme,  truly  Ameri¬ 
can.  It  has  a  pertinent  histor¬ 
ical  significance,  and  is  in 
line  with  the  best  traditions  of 
centuries  of  coin  design 
where  the  purpose  was  to 
memorialize  a  country  or  a 
nation." 

"No  aspect  of  the  Buffalo 
nickel  has  resulted  in  more 


interest  than  the  identification  of  the  Indian  or  In¬ 
dians  used  by  Fraser  as  models.  .  .,"  said  Cohen  and 
Druley  in  their  book  The  Buffalo  Nickel.  It  was 
thought  for  years  that  the  model  was  an  Indian  pass¬ 
ing  through  New  York  named  Two  Guns  White  Calf, 
who  claimed  to  have  been  the  model.  He  was 
known  as  the  "Buffalo  Nickel  Indian"  until  his 
death.  Because  of  his  claims,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  published  a  letter  from  Fraser  dated  June  10, 
1931  that  read: 

"The  Indian  head  on  the  nickel  is  not  a  direct 
portrait  of  any  particular  Indian,  but  was  made  from 
several  portrait  busts  which  I  did  of  Indians.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  used  three  different  heads;  I  remem¬ 
ber  two  of  the  men.  One  was  Iron  Tail,  the  best  In¬ 
dian  head  I  can  remember;  the  other  was  Two 
Moons,  the  third  I  cannot  recall. 

"I  have  never  seen  Two  Guns  White  Calf  nor  used 
him  in  any  way,  although  he  has  a  magnificent 
head.  . 

Fraser  went  on  to  say  he  understood  how  Two 
Guns  could  have  mistakenly  thought  that  Fraser  had 
used  him,  as  many  artists  had  drawn  Two  Guns.  Still, 
many  thought  that  Two  Guns  was  the  third  Indian, 
if  not  the  only  one,  because  of  his  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Indian  on  the  nickel.  The  matter  of 
the  third  Indian  was  not  really  resolved  until  April 
17,  1964  when  Fraser's  wife,  Laura  Gardm  Fraser, 
wrote  to  the  director  of  the  Mint: 

.  .1  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  "lay  the  ghost" 
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as  to  the  third  Indian  who  posed  (for  the  nickel). 

The  name  of  Big  Tree  always  came  to  my  mind 
but  I  was  not  too  sure  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  trio 
who  posed  for  the  nickel  until  I  saw  his  picture  sent 
(to)  me  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  celebration 
of  his  100th  birthday.  It  was  amazing  to  me  that  he 
had  changed  so  little.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  make 
this  assertion  to  a  coin  enthusiast  in  California  who 
asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  Big  Tree's 
claim.  .  .(Big  Tree)  was  the  Indian  I  had  remembered 
posing  for  Mr.  Fraser.” 

Of  the  three  Indians  the  most  is  known  about  Big 
Tree,  an  Iroquois  Indian,  because  he  died  in  1967. 
Although  he  claimed  to  have  been  born  in 
1862— and  he  even  celebrated  a  100th  birthday  in 
1962— some  say  he  was  really  born  in  1875,  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  year  older  than  Fraser  himself.  He  died 


at  the  Onondaga  Reservation  in  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  the  records  there  say  he  died  at  92. 

Iron  Tail,  a  Sioux,  died  in  September  of  1924;  Two 
Moons  was  a  Cheyenne  and  died  on  April  28,  1917. 

There  is  speculation  that  Big  Tree  was  used  from 
the  nose  up,  the  mouth  was  based  on  Iron  Tail,  and 
the  hair  and  braids  on  Two  Moons. 

As  for  the  reverse,  there  have  been  no  direct  state¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  by  the  artist  or  his  wife,  but 
it  is  accepted  that  the  buffalo  was  designed  after 
Black  Diamond.  The  Mint  seriously  doubts  that 
Black  Diamond  was  really  a  model  as  Fraser  was 
raised  in  South  Dakota,  bison  country,  and  was 
quite  familiar  with  the  animal  before  coming  to 
New  York. 

Black  Diamond  was  a  famous  bull  buffalo  in  the 
Central  Park  Zoo  when  Fraser  designed  the  nickel. 


He  was  born  in  1893  to  a  bull  and  cow  given  to 
the  zoo  by  Barnum  and  Bailey.  When  he  was  22, 
an  old  age  for  bison,  he  was  put  up  for  sale.  No 
bids  were  received  when  he  was  put  up  for  auc¬ 
tion  on  June  28,  1915.  Then,  for  $300  in  a  private 
sale,  Black  Diamond  was  purchased  by  A.  Sills,  Inc. 
Some  people  tried  to  save  the  bull  from  being 
slaughtered  in  November,  even  offering  $1,000  for 
him,  but  to  no  avail.  The  head  was  mounted  and 
the  skin  made  into  a  robe.  For  many  years  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  both  was  unknown,  but  the  head  was  re¬ 
cently  on  display  at  an  ANA  convention. 

Even  if  Black  Diamond  wasn't  the  model,  say  Co¬ 
hen  and  Druley,  he  should  have  been. 

Michael  C.  Wescott,  who  is  14  years  of  age,  en¬ 
joys  the  five-cent  series  and  is  sponsor  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  nickel  enthusiasts. 


A  General  Duscussion  About  the  Future  of  the  "Penny" 


Reader  Linde  A.  Smith  wrote  to  us  enclosing  an 
article  from  Business  Week.  The  article,  by  Alan 
5.  Blinder,  appeared  in  the  january  12  issue,  and 
was  devoted  to  abolishing  one  of  America's  favor- 
:  ite  coins.  We  quote  in  part: 

"An  economist  rarely  has  the  opportunity  to 
!  recommend  a  policy  change  that  benefits  200  mil¬ 
lion  people,  imposes  costs  on  virtually  no  one,  and 
i  saves  the  government  money  to  boot.  But  I  have 
such  a  suggestion  to  offer  the  nation  as  a  holiday 
gift:  Let's  abolish  the  penny. 

"Yes,  the  old  copperhead  has  outlived  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  is  by  now  a  public  nuisance — something 
akin  to  the  gnat.  Pennies  get  in  the  way  when  we 
make  change.  They  acjd  unwanted  weight  to  our 
'  pockets  and  purses.  Few  people  nowadays  even 
bend  down  to  pick  a  penny  off  the  sidewalk. 
Doesn't  that  prove  that  mining  and  minting  cop¬ 
per  into  pennies  is  wasteful?  Today,  if  it  rained  pen¬ 
nies  from  heaven,  only  a  fool  would  turn  his 
i  umbrella  upside-down:  The  money  caught  would 
be  worth  less  than  the  ruined  umbrella. 

"I  have  been  antipenny  for  years,  but  final  proof 
came  about  two  years  ago.  I  used  to  dump  my  pen¬ 
nies  into  a  shoe  box.  Eventually,  I  accumulated 
>■  several  hundred.  Dismayed  by  the  ever-growing  col- 
i  lection  of  useless  copper,  I  offered  the  box  to  my 
son  William,  then  eight,  warning  him  that  the  bank 
would  take  the  pennies  only  if  he  neatly  wrapped 
them  in  rolls  of  50.  William,  obviously  a  keen,  in¬ 
tuitive  economist,  thought  the  matter  over  careful¬ 
ly  for  about  two  seconds  before  responding:  Thanks 
(  Dad,  but  its  not  worth  it.'  If  its  not  worth  the  time 
'  for  an  eight-year-old  to  wrap  pennies,  why  does  the 
l  United  States  government  keep  producing  the 
j  things? 

"Think  how  often  you  have  waited  in  line  while 
r  the  customers  ahead  of  you  fumbled  through  their 
pockets  and  purses  for  a  few— expletive  deleted— 
’  pennies.  A  trivial  problem?  Yes,  until  you  multiply 
your  wasted  seconds  by  the  billions  of  cash  trans¬ 
actions  that  take  place  in  our  economy  each  year. 

I  estimate  that  all  the  penny-pinching  wastes  several 
hundred  million  hours  annually.  Valuing  that  at,  say, 
$10  an  hour,  adds  up  to  several  billion  dollars  per 
year....  We  must  also  consider  the  cost  of  minting 
and  maintaining  the  penny  supply.  There  are  rough¬ 
ly  91  billion  pennies  circulating,  and  every  year  the 
US  Treasury  produces  12  billion  to  14  billion  more, 
at  the  cost  of  about  $90  million.  Since  this  expen¬ 
diture  just  produces  a  nuisance  for  society,  it  should 
be  at  the  top  of  everyone's  list  of  budget  cuts.... 

"It  has  been  claimed,  apparently  with  a  straight 
face,  that  eliminating  pennies  would  be  inflation¬ 
ary,  because  all  those  $39.99  prices  would  rise  to 
$40.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  such  increases  would 
penny  ante,  the  claim  itself  is  ludicrous.  A  price 
such  as  $39.99  is  designed  to  keep  a  four  from  ap¬ 


pearing  as  the  first  digit— something  the  retailer 
deems  psychologically  important.  In  a  pennyless 
society  merchants  would  change  the  number  to 
$39.95,  not  raise  it  to  $40....  Sales  tax  poses  a  prob¬ 
lem.  How  would  a  penny-free  economy  cope  with, 
for  instance,  the  7%  sales  tax  on  a  $31  purchase, 
which  comes  to  $2.17?  The  answer  leads  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  my  suggestion.  Let  all  states  and  locali¬ 
ties  amend  their  sales  taxes  to  round  all  tax  bills 
to  the  next  highest  nickel.  In  the  example,  the  state 
would  collect  $2.20  instead  of  $2.17.  The  customer 
would  lose  three  cents  but— if  my  previ¬ 
ous  arguments  are  correct— we'd  actually 
be  better  off  without  the  pennies.  What¬ 
ever  leaves  the  taxpayer  happier  for  hav¬ 
ing  paid  it? 

"Only  tradition  explains  our  stubborn 
attachment  to  the  penny.  But  sometimes 
traditions  get  ridiculous.  Surely  the 
smallest  currency  unit  a  country  uses 
should  be  related  to  its  average  income. 

Yet  countries  with  lower  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  than  the  United  States  have  mini¬ 
mum  currency  units  worth  more  than 
one  cent — while  we  have  been  minting 
the  penny  for  two  centuries.  .  .  . 

"Sure,  the  penny  has  sentimental  val¬ 
ue.  That  motivates  the  last  part  of  my  sug¬ 
gestion.  Rather  than  call  in  all  the 
pennies  and  melt  them,  which  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  and  perhaps  heartrending,  the  government 
should  simply  announce  that  it  is  demonetizing  the 
penny  as  of  January  1,  1988— and  let  collectors  take 
many  of  the  pesky  coppers  out  circulation.  .  .  .  Let's 
get  penny-wise  and  abolish  the  one  cent  piece.  The 
idea  is  so  logical,  so  obviously  correct,  that  I  am 
sure  the  new  Congress  will  enact  it  during  its  first 
days  in  office." 

To  this,  reader  Linde  A.  Smith  had  the  following 
reaction: 

"I  realize  that  it  is  not  a  new  idea.  Money  maga¬ 
zine  proposed  the  same  thing  just  last  month.  I 
would  love  to  hear  how  Bowers  and  Merena  views 
it! 

"Wouldn't  the  idea  help  collectors  and  investors? 
Who  wants  to  collect  a  cent  that  has  a  12  billion 
mintage  anyway?  It  would  help  the  taxpayer  too, 
although  $19  million  wouldn't  dent  the  deficit 
much— but  every  little  bit  helps.  Has  anyone  ever 
proposed  the  idea  to  the  Feds?  Why  don't  you  put 
your  thoughts  in  the  next  Rare  Coin  Review.  I  think 
your  readers  would  be  interested!" 

Editor's  reply:  The  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  are  the  same,  and  the  idea  of  abolishing  the 
"penny— actually,  pennies  have  never  been  mint¬ 
ed  in  the  United  States— this  is  an  English 
denomination— we  mint  cents— has  been  around 
since  the  19th  century.  During  most  of  the  last  cen¬ 


tury,  cents  circulated  only  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  They  were  very  rarely  seen  in 
the  South,  and  the  denomination  was  virtually  un¬ 
known  in  the  West.  In  the  West  in  the  early  years 
the  silver  half  dime,  a  five  cents  value,  was  the 
lowest  denomination  commonly  seen.  This  result¬ 
ed  in  minor  articles  being  priced  to  conform  to  a 
centless  standard— at  a  higher  level  than  the  same 
pieces  sold  for  in  the  East.  Also,  when  Spanish  coins 
were  tendered  in  payment— the  "bit"  had  a  value 
of  12'/2  cents — without  having  cent  coins  around, 
shop  keepers  could  not  make 
change.  Thus,  if  a  Spanish  bit 
was  tendered  for  a  10-cent 
purchase,  no  change  would 
be  given.  It  was  a  practice  of 
shop  keepers  to  keep  the  ex¬ 
tra  amount,  not  to  reward  the 
customer  with  an  extra  re¬ 
fund.  This  practice  was  men¬ 
tioned  many  times  in 
congressional  testimony  and 
was  considered  to  be  a  basic 
flaw  of  the  monetary  system. 
Yet,  for  many  decades  the 
West  would  not  accept  cents. 

Your  editor  likes  cents,  for 
they  at  least  remind  us  that  at 
one  time  the  "penny"  could 
buy  such  things  as  a  postcard,  a  stamp  with  which 
to  mail  the  postcard,  a  piece  of  gum,  or  a  few 
minutes  worth  of  entertainment  at  an  arcade  ma¬ 
chine.  If  the  cent  were  to  be  abolished,  would  the 
nickel  be  next? 

Further,  while  Mr.  Blinder  feels  that  the  average 
consumer  might  not  be  paying  $2.20  as  round-off 
on  a  $2.17  bill,  as  a  businessman  I  know  that  this 
probably  cannot  be  accomplished.  This  would 
amount  to  shortchanging  someone  by  three  cents — 
and,  believe  me,  consumers  would  not  stand  for 
it.  Besides,  before  long  a  number  of  merchants 
would  become  quite  "clever"  and  would  price 
things  so  that  prices  sounded  cheaper,  but  the  items 
being  sold  were  actually  in  many  instances  the 
prices  being  rounded  upward,  rather  than  down. 
And,  what  an  accounting  mess  it  would  make  on 
invoices,  and  so  on.  How  could  a  taxing  authority 
determine  whether  the  right  amount  of  tax  was  col¬ 
lected?  It  could  not  be  done  by  totaling  invoices 
and  then  adding  a  percentage,  for  some  prices 
would  come  out  even,  and  others  would  be  round¬ 
ed  up  different  degrees.  Without  going  over  thou¬ 
sands  of  invoices  individually,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  someone  to  check  whether  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  for  example,  was  collecting  or  report¬ 
ing  the  correct  amount. 

I,  for  one,  hope  that  "pennies"  will  be  around 
for  a  long  time! 


Are  "pennies"  an 
important  part  of 
commerce,  or  just 
"pesky  coppers"? 
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NUMISMATIC  RESEARCH 


Re-evaluating 

A  Famous  American  Token 

The  Mott  token  gives  up  its  secrets 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


n»i  tlV  sanir-  t\  | k'T 
that  it  i*  ol'  quite  remit  manufacture:  it 


ivproented  bv  Fi".  Til. 


THE  MOTT  TOKENS. 

A  copper  token,  issued  in  the  year  17S9,  by  the  Messrs.  Mott,  of  tin-  city 
of  New  York,  dealers  in  watches,  clocks  and  jewelry,  is  generally  conceded 
to  have  been  the  first  tradesman’s  token  issued  in  America:  it  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  England,  and  is  of  the  following  description: 

'  *t>  -CF\ 


OHVFKSE. 

Device,  —  An  old  style  of  clock,  with  an  eagle  perched  upon  its  top. 
Legend,  —  motts,  n.  y.  impokteks,  dealers,  manufacturers,  of  gold 
a  silver  wares. 


From  S.S.  Crosby's  Early  Coins  of  America  (1875) 


THE  MOTT  TOKEN 

This  was  one  of  the  first  tradesman's  tokens  issued  in  America  Manufactured 
in  England,  they  were  issued  by  Messrs  Mott  of  New  York  in  1789  The  firm 
was  composed  of  William  and  John  Mott,  located  at  240  Water  Street,  a  fash¬ 
ionable  section  of  New  York  at  that  time 


1789  Mott  Token,  thick  planchet 
1789  Mott  Token,  thin  planchet 
1789  Mott  Token.  enUre  edge  engrailed 


V  Good  Fine  V  Fine  £  Fine 

$80  00  $165  00  $275  00  $500  00 

110  00  200  00  350  00  700  00 
135  00  350  00  500  00  1.200 


STANDISH  BARRY,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

Standish  Barry,  a  Baltimore  silversmith,  circulated  a  silver  threepence  in 
1790.  He  was  a  watch  and  clockmaker,  engraver  and  later  a  silversmith  The 
kensjAre  rtia4^v ver^^je  at  jAune  ^Hn  smj' 

From  A  Guide  Book  of  American  Coins ,  1988 

(Reprinted  with  permission  of  Western  Publishing  Co.) 


One  of  the  most  famous  of  all  American 
tokens  attributed  to  the  18th  century  is 
the  1789-dated  piece  issued  by  Motts,  a 
New  York  jewelry  and  fine  arts  firm.  Varieties  exist 
on  thin,  thick,  and  extremely  thick  planchets,  and 
in  varying  die  states,  indicating  issuance  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  time.  Rare  thin  planchet  specimens  range  in 
weight  from  104  to  110  grains;  extremely  rare,  ex¬ 
tremely  thick  planchet  specimens  have  been  found 
weighing  202  and  233  grains;  while  the  usually 
seen  thick  planchet  variety  ranges  in  weight  from 
164  to  171  grains. 

The  size  of  a  United  States  large  cent,  the  piece 
bears  on  its  obverse  (although  some  designate  this 
as  the  reverse)  the  image  of  a  shelf  clock,  of  the 
regulator  type,  surrounded  by  an  inscription  in  two 
lines:  MOTTS,  N.Y.  IMPORTERS,  DEALERS, 
M A N U FACTU R E RS,/0 F  COLD  &  SILVER  WARES. 

The  reverse  (designated  by  the  Guide  Book  and 
a  number  of  other  references  as  the  obverse)  illus¬ 
trates  an  eagle,  with  wings  outspread,  a  shield  on 
its  breast,  and  grasping  with  one  foot  an  olive 
branch,  in  the  other  a  bundle  of  arrows.  Above  the 
eagle's  head  is  the  date  1789,  while  the  following 
inscription  is  found  around  the  border:  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY,  SILVER  WARE,  CHRONOMETERS, 
CLOCKS,.  The  peripheral  legend  is  continuous, 
separated  by  commas,  with  no  apparent  starting  or 
ending  point. 

The  Guide  Book  Listing 

Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  Mott  token 
through  the  medium  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins.  The  1988  edition  describes  it  on  page 
48  as  follows: 

"This  was  one  of  the  first  tradesman's  tokens  is¬ 
sued  in  America.  Manufactured  in  England,  they 
were  issued  by  Messrs.  Mott  of  New  York  in  1789. 
The  firm  was  composed  of  William  and  John  Mott, 
located  at  240  Water  Street,  a  fashionable  section 
of  New  York  at  the  time." 

Not  only  does  the  Guide  Book  unequivocally 
state  that  it  was  "issued  in  1789,"  it  further  lists  the 
pieces  among  early  American  coins  and  tokens,  is¬ 
sues  produced  before  the  federal  coinage.  Thick 
planchet  and  thin  planchet  varieties  are  described, 
priced  at  $250  and  $300  respectively  in  Very  Fine 
preservation,  with  an  additional  variety,  with  the 
"entire  edge  engrailed,"  posted  at  $500  in  the  same 
grade. 

Crosby's  Comments 

Earlier,  the  dean  of  American  colonial  numismat¬ 
ic  s,  Sylvester  S.  Crosby,  described  the  piece  on  page 


334  of  his  The  Early  Coins  of 
America  as  follows: 

"[The  Mott  tokens.]  A  copper 
token,  issued  in  the  year  1789, 
by  the  Messrs.  Mott,  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  dealers  in 
watches,  clocks  and  jewelry,  is 
generally  conceded  to  have 
been  the  first  tradesman's  token 
issued  in  America;  it  was 
manufactured  in  England.  .  .  ." 

Russ  Rulau  Writes 

Russell  Rulau,  who  in  recent 
years  has  been  America's  most 
prolific  writer  on  the  subject  of 
tokens,  in  his  Early  American 
Tokens  monograph  (1981)  list¬ 
ed  five  different  variations  of 
the  issue: 

(1)  copper,  28mm  (as  all  are). 

Thick  planchet.  Broken  dies. 

In  EF  grade  the  piece  was  list¬ 
ed  six  years  ago  for  $500. 

(2)  copper,  thin  planchet,  per¬ 
fect  dies.  EF  $700. 

(3)  copper,  thin  planchet,  per¬ 
fect  dies.  Edge  engrailed.  EF 
$1,200. 

(4)  copper,  thin  planchet,  per¬ 
fect  dies,  edge  lettered  PAY¬ 
ABLE  AT  LIVERPOOL,  LON¬ 
DON  OR  BRISTOL.  EF  $1,550 

(5)  pewter,  apparently  with 
plain  edge,  not  priced;  noted 
as  "Ex  Rare." 

Russell  Rulau  gives  a  brief 
historical  background  of  the 
piece  as  follows: 

"William  and  John  Mott  were  importers,  dealers 
and  manufacturers  of  gold  and  silver  wares,  jewel¬ 
ry,  watches  and  clocks,  located  at  240  Water  Street, 
then  a  fashionable  section  of  New  York.  In  1789 
they  ordered  the  first  true  tradesman's  tokens  of 
America,  probably  from  an  English  medallic  firm 
which  has  not  been  traced.  The  thick  planchet 
tokens  normally  are  struck  in  dies  heavily  broken 
on  the  clock  side;  they  usually  weigh  about  170 
grains.  The  thin  planchet  pieces  usually  are  struck 
from  unbroken  dies.  Perfect-die  thick  flan  and 
broken-die  thin  flan  pieces  do  exist. 

"What  is  not  so  well-known  is  that  the  firm  sur¬ 
vived  well  into  the  19th  century.  William  &  John 
Mott,  merchants,  were  still  located  at  240  Water 


Street,  1821-1822.  They  next  appear  in  the  directo¬ 
ry  listed  as  grocers  for  1827-1828,  at  730  Greenwich 
Street.  Still  listed  as  grocers,  they  appear  in 
1829-1830  at  154  15th  Street,  near  7th  Avenue.  What 
happened  in  40  years  to  turn  the  firm  from  jewelry 
to  grocery  needs  further  study.  .  .  ." 

The  preceding  states  Russell  Rulau's  opinion  that 
the  pieces  were  ordered  in  1789  and,  thus,  are  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  1789  date.  Of  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  is  the  notation  that  the  firm  survived  well 
into  the  19th  century. 

Cornelius  Vermuele's  Evaluation 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  another  author,  who 
describes  United  States  Mint  coins  of  a  later  year 
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John  Reich's  new  eagle  on  the  reverse  of  the  1807  $5. 


The  "1789"  Mott  token,  enlarged  illustration 


1839  $5,  enlarged  (from  the  Norweb  Collection).  Compare  the  position 
and  enlargement  of  the  olive  branch,  arrows,  etc.  of  this  coin  with  that  on 
the  "1789"  Mott  token.  Although  the  eagle  and  its  accessories  are  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  $5  of  1807,  and  the  "Classic  Head"  issues  of 
1834-1838,  the  details  most  closely  resemble  that  found  on  the  1838  $10, 

1839  $5,  and  1840  $216 


and,  in  passing,  discusses  the  1789  Mott  token. 
I  While  describing  John  Reich's  creation  of  a  new 
I  eagle  design,  appearing  for  the  first  time  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  half  dollar  and  half  eagle  of  1807,  Cornelius 
Vermeule,  in  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  stated: 

"The  new  coin  combined  the  Liberty  in  turbaned 
•  cap  with  a  pseudo-natural  heraldic  eagle.  The  bird 
was  later  said  by  a  perceptive  government  official 
to  defy  both  nature  and  art.  .  .  .  The  reverse  was  to 
remain  on  the  silver  coinage,  almost  without  modifi¬ 
cation,  until  1891. 

"The  form  of  the  single  "sandwich-board”  ea¬ 
gle  that  persisted  for  over  80  years  on  our  coins  was 
not  a  new  design  in  1807  nor,  sadly  enough,  was 
it  of  American  origin  so  far  as  numismatics  are  con¬ 


cerned.  It  graces  the  Mott  token  of  1789,  manufac¬ 
tured  in  England  for  a  fashionable  firm  of  New  York 
jewelers  and  importers  of  precision  clocks  and  relat¬ 
ed  instruments.  The  reverse  of  this  early  tradesman's 
token  shows  a  fancy  French  tabletop  clock  of  a  type 
associated  with  the  Neoclassic  revival  under  Louis 
XV  and  XVI.  The  inscriptions  around  the  obverse 
and  reverse  speak  of  the  Motts  as  importers,  deal¬ 
ers,  and  manufacturers  of  gold  and  silver  wares,  spe¬ 
cifically  watches  and  jewelry  .  .  ." 

Thus,  this  distinguished  author,  like  others  before 
him,  implies  that  the  Mott  coinage  is  contemporary 
with  date  of  1789,  or  at  least  antedates  the  federal 
coinage  of  1807.  Vermeule  was,  however,  among 
the  first  to  note  the  similarity  of  the  Reich-designed 


reverse  eagle  to  that  appearing  on  the  Mott  token 
dated  1789. 

My  Curiosity  Is  Aroused 

My  own  curiosity  concerning  the  subject  was 
aroused  when  I  noticed  that  the  eagle  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  an  1838  eagle  was  similar  in  design  to  that 
found  on  the  1789  Mott  token.  In  the  course  of  han¬ 
dling  thousands  of  eagles  of  the  1838-1907  design, 
the  similarity  had  not  dawned  upon  me  until  this 
particular  moment. 

I  knew  that  the  bird  appearing  on  the  reverse  of 
the  eagle  of  the  1838-1907  type  did  not  represent 
the  initial  appearance  of  that  motif,  for  the  half  ea¬ 
gle,  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  John  Reich, 
featured  a  somewhat  similar  representation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  treatment  of  the  olive  leaves  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Mott  coin  did  not  resemble  those  on 
the  1807  half  eagle  but,  rather,  were  oriented  in  a 
direction  upward  to  the  left  as  first  used  on  the  $10 
piece  of  1838.  An  examination  of  the  shape  of  the 
void  between  the  eagle's  lower  beak  and  the  wing 
and  the  shoulder  below  it  reveals  that  either  the 
1789-dated  Mott  token  was  copied  from  the  1838 
$10  issue  (or  the  related  $2’/2  issue  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1840,  or  the  1839  $5  piece — all  are  the 
same),  or  else  one  is  faced  with  the  rather  improb¬ 
able  conclusion  that  in  1838,  when  Christian 
Gobrecht  revised  the  eagle  on  the  reverse  of  the 
$10  piece,  adjusting  it  slightly  from  that  proposed 
by  John  Reich  in  1807,  he  copied  almost  precisely 
the  work  of  a  1789  engraver  who  first  so  drew  the 
eagle  on  the  Mott  token  dated  that  year.  This,  of 
course,  strains  credulity.  The  inescapable  conclu¬ 
sion,  at  least  to  the  present  author,  is  that  the  Mott 
token  was  produced  no  earlier  than  1838,  and  that 
the  eagle  was  copied  from  that  found  on  contem¬ 
porary  gold  coins.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ea¬ 
gle  on  the  Mott  token  is  a  composite  of  Reich's  early 
design  and  Gobrecht's  1838  $10  design,  but  as  it 
incorporates  some  features  of  the  1838  motif,  the 
Mott  eagle  must  have  been  made  in  or  after  1838. 

The  significance  of  the  weight  range  for  the  usu¬ 
ally  seen  thick  planchet  specimen  of  the  Mott  to¬ 
ken,  164  to  171  grains,  was  not  overlooked  by  the 
noted  numismatic  researcher  Don  Taxay,  who  wrote 
in  5cott's  Catalogue  &  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Coins  (1976  edition):  "It  is  not  known  whether  the 
tokens  were  struck  in  England  or  America,  but  it 
is  evident,  from  the  weights  of  the  common  broken- 
die  pieces,  that  most  were  made  to  conform  with 
the  standard  for  United  States  cents  adopted  in 
1796."  [italics  ours] 

The  earliest  United  States  large  cents,  struck  from 
1793  through  1795,  were  manufactured  on  thick 
planchets  weighing  approximately  208  grains  each. 
In  1795  the  weight,  and  the  thickness,  of  the  plan¬ 
chet  was  reduced,  yielding  an  average  weight  for 
specimens  struck  from  1795  through  the  end  of  the 
denomination  in  1857  of  168  grains.  Painting  this 
with  the  broadest  brush,  if  weight  alone  were  to 
be  considered  as  an  indication  of  striking  time,  ei¬ 
ther  the  Motts  anticipated  the  legal  weight  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cents  in  1789,  seven  years  before  the  federal 
government  adopted  it  and,  indeed,  several  years 
before  the  government  struck  its  own  cents  of  any 
type,  or  else,  more  logically,  the  token  was  issued 
in  or  after  1796,  and  was  made  to  the  approximate 
standard  weight  in  order  to  facilitate  its  circulation. 
After  noting  that  the  majority  of  the  Mott  tokens 
seemed  to  conform  to  the  1795/6  large  cent  stan¬ 
dard,  Taxay  unaccountably  describes  the  Mott  to¬ 
ken  as  "this  piece  was  struck  in  1789." 

Anton's  Significant  Find 

In  a  short  article  written  by  William  J.  Anton  "Was 
the  Mott  Token  Backdated  to  1789?,"  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Penny-Wise  (Vol.XX,  No.6,  November 
1986),  the  author  reported  a  1789-dated  Mott  to¬ 
ken  overstruck  on  a  planchet  which  showed  at  the 
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center  of  the  reverse  (noted  as  the  obverse  by  An¬ 
ton)  the  remnants  ot  the  ONE  CENT  reverse  denom¬ 
ination  mark  found  on  a  large  cent  of  the  coronet 
type  1837-39.  Mr.  Anton  wrote: 

Though  the  die  state  for  the  Mott  token  strike 
is  relatively  late,  I  have  seen  much  later— raising  the 
question  whether  the  'T789''  Mott  tokens  were 
struck  on  into  the  early  1840s.  This  particular  piece 
would  suggest.  .  .that  the  Mott  tokens  were  struck 
in  the  United  States— and  at  a  period  much  later 
than  their  date  would  indicate." 

The  weight  of  the  piece  described  by  Anton  in 
his  article  was  196.75  grains,  placing  it  close  to  the 
weights  of  the  very  rare,  extremely  heavy  planchet 
types. 

Mott  History 

A  firm  owned  by  William  and  John  Mott  was  lo¬ 
cated  at  240  Water  Street  in  1789,  the  date  on  the 
tokens,  and  also  as  late  as  1821-1822.  At  that  time 
their  primary  occupation  was  listed  as  the  grocery 
trade.  They  changed  locations,  and  at  still  another 
address  they  were  engaged  in  the  grocery  business 
as  late  as  1829-1830. 

As  the  tokens  themselves  bear  no  street  address, 
it  is  not  known  at  what  address  the  Mott  firm  was 
located  when  the  tokens  were  made,  except  that 
/fthey  were  made  in  1789,  the  address  would  have 
been  240  Water  Street.  If  they  were  made  after  the 
mid  1820s,  the  tokens  might  have  been  issued  from 
739  Greenwich  Street  or  154  15th  Street.  New  York 
City  directories  for  the  period  are  not  complete. 
Representative  tradesmen  are  listed,  but  among  var¬ 
ious  listings  of  artisans,  merchants,  and  others  in 
different  lines  of  endeavors,  often  listings  are  inter¬ 
mittent,  or  primary  occupations  are  changed  to  one 
specialty,  then  changed  back  to  another.  At  the  very 
least,  reporting  was  incomplete  and  erratic.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  a  firm  could  at  once  deal  in  clocks, 
gold,  and  silver  goods  and  at  the  same  time  deal 
in  groceries,  especially  in  a  metropolitan  area  such 
as  New  York  City.  It  is  possible  that  the  Mott  firm 
had  a  double  specialty— groceries  and  jewelry— 
but,  had  this  been  the  case,  the  token  in  question 
probably  would  have  mentioned  it. 

Bushnell  and  the  Mott  Token 

In  1859,  Charles  I.  Bushnell,  America's  most 
prominent  numismatic  researcher  of  the  period, 
published  an  essay,  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
First  Three  Business  Tokens  Issued  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  Bushnell  who  spent  a  good  part  of  his 
life  in  New  York,  and  who  researched  intensely  sub¬ 
jects  which  interested  him  (and  thus  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  much  of  the  information  on  certain  state 
coinages  appearing  in  Sylvester  S.  Crosby's  later 
work),  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  the  Motts 
firm,  but  did  not  mention  their  activity  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  business.  This  is  highly  unusual,  for  had  the 
Motts  been  in  the  grocery  business  after  the  jewel¬ 
ry  business,  the  grocery  business  would  be  the  most 
recent  in  memory.  Using  the  1829-1830  directory 
date  for  the  grocery  specialty  at  154  15th  Street,  this 
was  scarcely  30  years  earlier  than  the  Bushnell  es¬ 
say.  Thus,  the  activity  would  be  known  to  virtually 
anyone  he  consulted  on  the  subject.  After  reading 
what  Bushnell  has  to  say,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
if  the  Mott  firm  had  sold  groceries  in  the  1820s, 
it  must  have  been  a  minor  specialty,  not  a  major 
one.  Or,  more  likely,  perhaps  the  Mott  grocery  firm 
was  a  different  enterprise  from  Mott  the  jeweler. 

Thu  be  the  judge.  Here  is  what  Charles  I.  Bush¬ 
nell  wrote  in  1859: 

"[The  first  business  token  issued  in  New  York 
City]  was  issued  as  early  as  the  year  1789.  .  .  . 

"Upon  one  of  the  top  corners  of  the  regulator 
[a  generic  name  for  a  shelf  clock  which  kept  fairly 
ar  (  urate  time]  is  seen  what  appears  to  be  a  hand. 
This  is,  however,  a  blur  caused  by  the  breaking  of 
the  die.  On  some  spec  imens  this  blur  is  greater  than 


upon  others,  while  some  do  not  show  the  defect 
at  all.  These  coins  were  generally  struck  upon  thick 
planchets,  but  occasionally  a  specimen  will  be 
found  struck  upon  a  thin  one. 

"The  firm  of  Motts  was  composed  of  William  and 
John  Mott,  and  their  place  of  business  was  at  240 
Water  Street— a  location  at  which  they  continued 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  was  at  the  time 
a  most  fashionable  business  part  of  the  city.  Some 
of  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  firm  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  pursuit  until  within  a  few  years 
past,  [italics  ours] 

"The  firm  of  Motts  was  well-known  in  its  day  and 
generation.  Their  store  was  the  resort  of  the  rich 
and  the  great,  of  the  gay  belles  and  beaux  of  the 
time.  The  learned  judge  who  wished  a  pair  of  spec¬ 
tacles  to  aid  his  failing  sight,  the  lovely  maid  who 
craved  a  splendid  ring  to  deck  her  tapering  hand, 
their  wants  supplied  with  hearts'  content  from 
Motts'  extensive  stock.  More  than  one  venerable 
dame  now  living  can  produce,  in  the  shape  of  a 
watch  of  somewhat  antique  style,  but  still  faithful 
to  its  early  mission,  her  bridal  gift,  purchased  in 
her  days  of  youth  and  beauty  from  their  well- 
furnished  establishment.  Many  a  venerable  time¬ 
piece,  solid  and  substantial  as  the  maker,  and  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  face  the  name  of  "Motts,"  has  out¬ 


"  .  .the  Mott  token 
was  produced  no 
earlier  than  1838 , 
and.  .  .the  eagle  was 
copied  from  that 
found  on  contem¬ 
porary  gold  coins." 


lived  a  host  of  modern  abortions,  and  still  graces 
the  dining  rooms  of  some  of  our  oldest  and  most 
respectable,  though  not,  perhaps,  our  most 
fashionable  citizens,  and  still  chronicles  the  days 
of  man,  and  re-echoes  still,  the  steps  of  passing 
time." 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  Charles  I.  Bush¬ 
nell,  who  observed  the  descendants  of  the  firm  were 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  "until  within  a  few 
years  past,"  would  have  remarked  had  the  firm's 
main  emphasis  shifted  from  fine  objects  to  grocer¬ 
ies.  It  seems  probable  that  the  token-issuing  Mott 
firm  was  different  from  the  grocery  firm,  but  the  to¬ 
ken  issuer,  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business,  used 
the  1789  founding  date  of  a  common  ancestor's 
trade.  Bushnell  does  hedge  somewhat  concerning 
the  year  of  issue  of  the  token,  for  he  says  that  the 
Mott  token  was  issued  "as  early  as  the  year  1789." 
This  implies  that  it  could  have  been  issued  later, 
although  there  is  no  other  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Bushnell  believed  this. 

Putting  It  All  Together 

Bushnell's  statement  that  "some  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  descendants  of  the  firm  were  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit  until  within  a  few  years  past,"  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  may  have  been  in  the  jewelry  busi¬ 
ness  as  recently  as  the  early  1850s,  but  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  since  1838  (the  date  the  design  first  appeared 


on  the  $10  piece).  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
name  on  the  token  appears  as  "MOTTS"  with  no 
first  name  given  for  any  of  the  principals.  Thus,  al¬ 
though  numismatic  writers  for  many  generations 
have  assumed  that  the  Motts  referred  to  was  that 
establishment  located  at  240  Water  Street  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  William  and  John  Mott  circa  1789,  as  nei¬ 
ther  the  first  names  of  the  Mott  principals  nor  the 
street  address  was  given,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  claim  that  the  tokens  were  issued  in 
1789  from  the  Water  Street  address.  Further,  the  fact 
that  many  specimens  seen  approximate  the  weight 
of  federally  issued  cents  of  1796  and  later  years,  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  pieces  were  not  issued  in  1789.  Still 
further,  the  regulator  clock  of  the  type  shown  on 
the  token  was  a  common  product  of  the  1830s  and 
1840s,  at  which  time  dozens  of  different  firms  were 
making  them.  An  additional  clue  appears  in  Rus¬ 
sell  Rulau's  Early  American  Tokens  monograph,  in¬ 
dicating  that  William  and  John  Mott,  merchants, 
were  still  located  at  240  Water  Street  in  the  direc¬ 
tory  for  1821-1822.  In  addition  to  the  earlier  quot¬ 
ed  description  of  the  firm  of  William  and  John  Mott, 
Russell  Rulau  went  on  to  note: 

"A  possible  related  firm  which  did  not  issue 
tokens  in  its  own  name  was  W.  W.  &  R.  Mott,  Hard¬ 
ware  Store,  241  Pearl  Street.  William  W.  Mott  was 
the  senior  partner,  and  this  firm  appears  at  this  ad¬ 
dress  1821-1827.  Then  it  became  William  W.  Mott 
&  Co.,  merchants  at  241  Pearl  Street,  1829-1830.  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Mott  died  about  1832  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  business  by  his  widow,  Susan  F.  Mott. 

"The  firm  of  William  H.  Mott,  Hardware,  issued 
tokens  with  the  address  "corner  Old  Slip  &  Water 
St." 

"On  some  of  his  tokens  the  address  is  given  as 
'Old  Ship'  rather  than  'Old  Slip.'  The  firm  has  not 
been  traced  at  this  Old  Slip  and  Water  Street  cor¬ 
ner  back  to  the  1822  New  York  City  directories, 
however.  The  firm  does  appear  in  1829-1830  as  hard¬ 
ware  merchants  at  396  Hudson  Street.  His  home 
at  the  time  was  at  442  Greenwich  Street.  In 
1832-1833  his  business  address  was  109  King  Street." 

Inasmuch  as  the  "MOTTS"  inscription  on  the 
1789-dated  token  does  not  refer  to  any  specific  in¬ 
dividuals  with  that  name,  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer  than  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
1789-tokens  were  issued  by  some  later  Mott,  not 
William  and  John,  and  that  the  1789  date  simply 
refers  to  the  date  that  an  earier,  related  Mott  family 
enterprise  was  founded,  not  to  the  date  that  the  to¬ 
ken  was  issued.  In  addition,  apparently  there  were 
multiple  Mott  businesses  and  tradesmen  in  New 
York  City  in  the  early  days,  and  the  directory  rec¬ 
ord  of  them  is  incomplete. 

The  evidence  of  the  weights  of  the  usually  seen 
thick  planchet  Mott  tokens;  the  type  of  regulator 
clock  pictured  on  the  token;  the  almost  exact 
similarity  in  design  of  the  eagle  on  the  Mott  token 
with  the  eagle  appearing  on  the  $10  piece  of  1838, 
the  $5  piece  of  1839,  and  the  $2’/2  piece  of  1840; 
and  the  uncertainty  inherent  in  the  listings  found 
in  New  York  City  directories  of  the  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury;  all  lead  the  present  writer  to  suggest  that  the 
Mott  token  was  produced  around  1838  or  later, 
probably  before  1850,  for  Bushnell  certainly  did  not 
view  it  as  a  contemporary  issue  when  he  wrote  of 
it  in  1859.  If  issued  from  1838  through  the  early 
1840s,  it  probably  properly  belongs  in  the  Hard 
Times  tokens  series.  This  view  is  supported  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Anton's  observation  of  a  Mott  token  struck  over 
a  large  cent  of  the  1837-1839  type. 

Unfortunately,  the  place  of  striking  of  the  Mott 
tokens  may  never  be  known  with  certainty.  On  the 
evidence  of  the  fourth  variety  enumerated  by  Rus¬ 
sell  Rulau  (see  above),  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  entire  issue  was  struck  in  England.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  heyday  of  token  manufacture 
in  England  was  the  period  1790-1805,  much  earli¬ 
er  than  the  newly  suggested  dating  for  the  Mott  to- 
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ken.  Additionally,  the  specimen  described  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Anton  in  the  article  referenced  above  was  clear¬ 
ly  struck  on  an  American  made  planchet.  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  about  the  fabric,  style,  or  method 
of  manufacture  of  the  Mott  token  which  suggests 
a  British  origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  piece  with 
the  "LIVERPOOL"  edge  represents  the  use  of  an 
earlier  British-made  token  as  a  planchet  for  a  to¬ 
ken  struck  in  America.  The  use  of  previously-struck 
coins  for  planchets  is  evidenced  by  the  cent  over¬ 
strike  described  by  Anton.  The  use  of  British-made 
tokens  for  planchets  in  America  had  ample  prece¬ 
dent,  including  the  Phi ladelphi  Mint's  utilization 
in  1795  of  thousands  of  Talbot,  Allum  and  Lee 
tokens,  made  in  England,  for  planchets  for  cents 
and  half  cents. 

The  idea  of  confounding  the  date  appearing  on 
a  later  token  with  the  issue  date  of  the  token  is  not 
at  all  new  in  the  field  of  numismatics  and  has  am- 
I  pie  precedents.  For  example,  Lyman  H.  Low,  in  his 
Hard  Times  Tokens  book  (1900)  devoted  two  para- 
|  graphs  to  an  1837-dated  card  issued  by  C.D.  Pea- 
1  cock,  a  Chicago  jeweler,  noting: 

"The  issue  of  this  card,  bearing  the  date  of  1837, 
s  seems  to  warrant  special  notice,  in  order  that  it  may 


" King  of  Siam" 

Eric  P.  Newman  recently  sent  us  a  newspaper 
i  article,  name  and  date  of  paper  not  specified,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  journey  of  the  ship  Peacock  in  the 
1830s,  which  delivered  the  1834  United  States 
I  Proof  set  of  King  of  Siam  fame  (the  set  which  con¬ 
tained  the  1804  silver  dollar  and  1804  $10,  offered 
by  us  at  auction  in  Ottober). 

"ARRIVAL  OF  THE  U.S.  SHIP  PEACOCK:  Our 
correspondents  of  the  Norfolk  Herald  and  Beacon 
inform  us  that  United  States  ship  Peacock,  C.K.  Stri- 
I  bling,  Esq.  Commander,  bearing  the  broad  pennant 
1  of  Commodore  Edmund  P.  Kennedy,  37  days  from 
,  Bahia,  came  into  the  Capes  of  Virginia  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  Friday. 

"The  Peacock  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  23rd 
■  of  April,  1 835,  and  has  circumnavigated  the  world, 
touching  at  Rio  Janiero,  Zanzibar,  Muscat,  Bom¬ 
bay,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sychang  Islands,  Siam  [deliver- 
i  ing  the  1 834  Proof  set  there — Ed.],  Cochin  China, 
and  Macao  in  China.  She  sailed  thence  June  23, 
)  1 836  for  the  United  States,  via  Cape  Horn,  touch¬ 

ing  at  the  Bunin  and  Sandwich  Islands,  Monterey 
in  Upper  California,  Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  and 
Acapulco,  Mexico;  Payta,  Huacho,  Callao  and  Pis- 
i  co  in  Peru;  Juan  Fernandez  and  Valparaiso;  remain¬ 
ing  some  months  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
whence,  after  the  arrival  of  the  North  Carolina,  she 
!  sailed  for  Norfolk. 

"The  Peacock  has  been  absent  two  years  and  six 
months,  having  been,  in  that  period,  524  days  at 
)  sea,  and  has  sailed  54,127  miles,  per  log. 

"Though  five  different  epidemics  have  passed 
through  the  ship,  and  the  number  of  sick  has  at 
times  been  very  great,  the  deaths  amongst  the  crew 
have  only  been  10,  and  the  health  of  the  other 
officers  and  crew  is  now  completely  reestablished. 

"The  visit  of  the  Peacock  to  these  different  coun¬ 
tries  has  no  doubt  been  attended  with  considera¬ 
ble  benefit  to  the  interest  of  our  commerce,  and 


The  Collector  is  King 

The  collector  is  king  at  Bowers  and  Mere- 
na  Galleries— and  always  has  been— since 
we  began  business  in  1 953.  If  you  are  a  seri¬ 
ous  numismatist,  let  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  help  you  find  those  special  pieces 
you've  been  seeking. 


not  be  improperly  placed  with  a  series  of  Hard 
Times  tokens.  Elija  Peacock  (who  died  in  1889), 
grandfather  of  the  present  Charles  Daniel  Peacock, 
who  issued  the  card,  founded  the  business  in  1837, 
and  to  this  event  the  date  refers.  It  has  no  other  con¬ 
nection  with  the  "hard  times".  .  .  .  The  first  issue 
was  made  about  1900,  of  which  there  were  10,000 
struck  in  copper  and  four  in  silver 

Why  did  many  numismatic  authors  over  the  years, 
including  the  present  writer,  unswervingly  attrib¬ 
ute  Mott  tokens  to  a  1789  origin?  The  answer  is 
painfully  obvious:  The  date  was  examined,  and  con¬ 
temporary  trade  references  revealed  that  indeed  in 
New  York  City  in  1789  a  firm  comprised  of  individu¬ 
als  named  Mott  was  doing  business.  Apparently, 
few  other  questions  were  ever  asked. 

In  mid-May  of  the  present  year  I  glanced  through 
my  copy  of  The  Numismatist,  the  journal  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association.  In  it  was  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  "The  Eagle  Motif  on  Early  American  Coinage," 
by  William  Justin  DeLeonardis.  That  writer  present¬ 
ed  a  general  discussion  of  eagles  as  found  on  vari¬ 
ous  and  sundry  early  American  pieces,  and  illus¬ 
trated  the  feature  with  pictures  ranging  from  the 
1787  Massachusetts  copper  cent  to  the  Morgan  sil¬ 


ver  dollar  introduced  in  1878.  Pictured  in  juxtapo¬ 
sition  were  the  reverses  of  a  1789  Mott  token  and 
quarter  eagle  of  the  1840-1870  type,  accompanied 
by  the  following  caption:  "The  eagle  depicted  on 
the  1789  Mott  token  is  strikingly  similar  to  one  on 
the  reverse  of  the  1863  Coronet  Head  quarter 
eagle." 

Mr.  DeLeonardis  found  this  a  bit  unusual  and  not¬ 
ed  separately  in  the  text: 

"Curiously,  the  Mott  token  of  1789,  one  of  the 
earliest  tradesman's  tokens  issued  in  America,  bears 
an  eagle  very  similar  in  design  to  that  depicted  on 
the  Classic  Head  and  Coronet  Head  gold  coinage 
of  the  19th  century."  A  footnote  referred  the  reader 
to  Sylvester  S.  Crosby's  1875  volume,  the  excerpt 
mentioned  above. 

Conclusion 

Although  several  writers— Taxay,  Anton,  and  De¬ 
Leonardis  among  them— have  alluded  to  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  the  date  vis  a  vis  the  design  or  weight  of 
the  1789  Mott  token,  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
knows,  the  present  essay  is  the  first  time  the  status  of 
this  curious  piece  has  been  evaluated  in  detail.  Be¬ 
hold  the  1789-dated  Mott  piece— a  Hard  Times  token. 


Newspaper  Article  from  Eric  Newman 


we  trust  that  the  attention  of  our  government  hav¬ 
ing  been  turned  to  this  subject,  a  large  amount  of 
American  property  in  the  Eastern  seas  will  not  again 
be  left  without  the  protection  of  our  navy.  Twenty 
distressed  American  seamen  have  been  brought 
from  Rio  Janiero,  as  passengers,  in  addition  to  the 
number  shipped  at  different  ports  in  the  cruise.— 
Baltimore  American. 


"The  Norfolk  Herald  says:  'We  learned,  from  the 
officers  of  the  Peacock,  that  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  daybreak,  off  Cape  Hatteras,  they  discovered 
a  large  ship  between  them  and  the  shore,  steering 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  with  black  sides  and 
a  white  streak  with  ports;  and  having  a  main  roy¬ 
al,  but  no  fore  or  mizzen  royal.  There  was  a  schoon¬ 
er  about  a  mile  astern  of  the  ship.'" 


Gold  Dredgers  of  the  American  West 

Gold  dredgers  similar  to  the  one  shown  above  were  used  in  the  American  West  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Just  when  the  picture  of  the  above  device  was 
snapped,  we  don't  know,  but  we  will  hazard  a  guess  of  the  1920s  or  1930s.  The  number 
1905  at  the  lower  right  is  probably  not  relevant.  Your  editor  saw  a  somewhat  similar  de¬ 
vice,  derelict,  at  Sumpter,  Oregon  about  seven  years  ago.  It  was  sitting  forlorn,  earning  a 
dollar  or  so  per  visit  as  a  tourist  attraction.  Who  knows,  perhaps  it  is  still  there. 

Such  devices  were  self-contained  "gold  factories."  A  continuous  chain-linked  series  of 
bucket  scoops  brought  gravel  in  one  end  of  the  unit,  from  which  the  gravel  was  sorted 
through  a  series  of  screens,  finally  resulting  in  the  capture  of  minute  amounts  of  gold 
dust  and  nuggets.  Floating  in  a  relatively  small  area,  such  gadgets  typically  dug  the 
earth  from  in  front  of  them  and  deposited  it  behind,  moving  along  in  a  little  pool  of 
water  which  was  maintained  at  all  times. 
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Consider  Collecting 
English  Coins! 

Every  collector  is  inquisitive  and  constantly  seek¬ 
ing  new  interests  and  challenges.  If  you  have  not 
yet  explored  the  vast  numismatic  history  of  England 
and  the  British  Isles,  then  you  are  really  missing 
something  worthwhile. 

You  will  find  these  pieces  easy  to  understand,  as 
much  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  is  familiar  to 
us.  You  will  be  able  to  acquire  coins  of  considera¬ 
ble  age  and  interest  in  extraordinary  condition  at 
very  modest  prices.  You  can  begin  a  type  collec¬ 
tion  or  obtain  a  certain  denomination  by  date.  In 
other  words,  you  can  collect  English  coins  just  as 
you  do  United  States  issues. 

The  following  offering  is  certain  to  include  one 
or  more  pieces  that  would  make  a  great  start  to  a 
new  collection.  A  sample  order  is  bound  to  bring 
you  coins  which  will  provide  hours  of  pleasure  and 
help  to  expand  your  collecting  horizons. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  any  of  the  pieces 
offered  or  need  general  information  about  begin¬ 
ning  a  collection,  give  Tom  Becker  a  call.  He  real¬ 
ly  enjoys  coins  of  the  world  and  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  them. 

This  listing  is  arranged  by  ruler  rather  than  de¬ 
nomination.  The  smallest  denomination  coins  from 
each  king  or  queen's  reign  are  offered  first;  thus  cop¬ 
per,  silver,  and  gold  coins  are  listed  in  that  order. 

We  encourage  you  to  review  this  offering  care¬ 
fully.  We  have  some  truly  beautiful  coins  in  stock. 

Elizabeth  I 


Charles  I 


1646  half  crown.  Newark  besieged.  S-3140.  A 
crudely  made  coin  and  an  interesting  form  of 
necessity  money.  Scarce  and  popular  495.00 


1642  Oxford  half  pound.  S-2945.  A  very  popular, 
large,  and  heavy  coin.  Seldom  encountered  as 
nice  as  this  specimen . 1,150.00 

Charles  II 


1665  pattern  farthing  struck  in  silver.  Peck-414. 
Quite  scarce.  Nicely  toned.  EF-45.  .  .275.00 


1680  half  crown.  S-3367.  A  very  scarce  date  in  a 
series  of  popular  and  difficult-to-locate  type 
coins.  The  example  we  offer  is  a  very  lustrous 
EF-45  . 595.00 


James  II 


1687  sixpence.  S-3413.  Quite  scarce.  Just  a  little  light 
rubbing.  Well  struck  with  attractive  light  ton¬ 
ing.  AU-50  . 575.00 

William  and  Mary 


1689  half  crown.  S-3435.  Conjoined  busts  of  the 
two  monarchs.  An  always  popular  type  which 
is  difficult  to  locate  in  high  grade.  The  coin  we 


offer  is  a  lovely  EF-45/AU-50  . 795.00 

William  III 

1696  halfpenny.  S-3554.  A  very  scarce  type  coin. 
EF-45  . 525.00 


Crown.  No  Date.  (1601)  Mintmark  I.  Seaby-2582. 
Pleasing  VF-30.  Struck  on  a  better  than  average 
planchet.  Impressive  and  scarce  ....  1,150.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


1677  sixpence.  S-3382.  Well  struck  and  lustrous. 
EF-45  . 275.00 


1696  sixpence.  S-3520.  MS-60.  Boldly  struck  with 
attractive  light  toning.  A  solid  numismatic  val¬ 
ue  at  only . 159.00 


Want  List  Program 

Do  you  have  a  want  list  for  special  coins 
you  are  seeking?  Send  it  to  us,  attention  of 
Liz  Arlin,  and  she  will  let  you  know  when 
we  come  across  things  you  are  seeking. 
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Coins  of  the  Wbrld 


1696-B.  Bristol  Mint.  Sixpence.  S-3521.  Very  scarce. 
Exceptionally  well  struck  and  beautifully  toned 
MS-60  . 295.00 


1696-Y.  York  Mint.  Sixpence.  S-3526.  Scarce  and 

popular.  AU-55 . 275.00 

1698  S-3538.  A  scarce  date  in  the  series.  MS-60. 
With  lovely  toning  and  one  unobtrusive  rim 

nick.  Priced  at . 375.00 


1700  sixpence.  S-3538.  Well  struck  and  beautiful¬ 
ly  toned  MS-60  . 150.00 

1700  shilling.  S-3516.  Really  attractive  and  afforda¬ 
ble  at  only . 150.00 

1700  half  crown.  S-3494.  MS-60.  Well  struck  with 
a  hint  of  pale  gold  toning.  Great  lustre  makes 
this  piece  a  wonderful  value . 595.00 


1701  half  crown.  S-3494.  Well  struck  with  outstand¬ 
ing  toning.  A  premium  example  of  this  scarce 
type  coin.  AU-55  . 475.00 


'  Anne 

1714  pattern  farthing.  S-3625,  P-742.  One  of  our 
favorite  British  coins.  We  have  two  specimens 
in  stock  of  this,  the  only  copper  denomination 
struck  during  Anne's  reign.  EF-45  with  pleas¬ 
ing  walnut  brown  surfaces  $550;  we  also  have 
an  MS-60  with  lots  of  mint  red  ...  .  1,050.00 
1703  half  crown.  S-3580.  VIGO  under  bust.  Struck 
from  captured  Spanish  silver.  AU-50  with  love¬ 
ly  gold  toning  . 395.00 


1708  half  crown.  S-3604.  Overall  light  gray  toning 
with  hints  of  underlying  lustre  peeking  through. 

EF-45  . 295.00 

1703  crown.  S-3576.  VIGO  under  bust.  A  most  at¬ 
tractive  AU-50  .  1,295.00 


George  I 

1719  farthing.  S-3662.  Deep  brown,  but  not  porous. 
EF-45  .  70.00 


1754  halfpenny.  S-3719.  Pleasing  AU-50  with  con¬ 
siderable  mint  red  $95;  MS-60  medium  brown 
with  some  mint  red . 265.00 


1739  shilling.  S-3701.  Roses  in  reverse  angles.  AU- 
55  with  light  toning  and  nice  lustre.  .  195.00 

When  we  are  buying  English  coins  for  our  inventory,  we  use 
the  same  standards  that  we  set  for  United  States  coins.  We  seek 
attractive  eye-appealing  pieces  which  are  problem  free.  We  pre¬ 
fer  the  best  quality  available,  however  each  piece  must  repre¬ 
sent  a  positive  combination  of  quality  and  price.  Each  of  the 
coins  offered  in  this  listing  are  excellent  values  and  the  type 
of  coins  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  own  and  enjoy  for  years 
to  come. 


1723  halfpenny.  S-3660.  AU-55.  A  most  attractive, 


deep  glossy  brown  coin . 185.00 

1723  sixpence.  S-3652.  SSC  in  angles  on  reverse. 

Nicely  toned  EF-45 . 159.00 

1720/17  half  crown.  S-3642.  Roses  and  plumes  in 
angles.  Much  lustre.  AU-50  . 525.00 

George  II 

1754  farthing.  S-3722.  MS-60,  hints  of  mint  red 
around  devices.  An  excellent  value  .  .  145.00 


1746  half  crown.  S-3695.  AU-55.  LIMA  below  bust. 
Light  rose  and  gray  toning . 425.00 


1729  halfpenny.  S-3717.  MS-60.  First  year  of  type. 
30%  mint  red  and  scarce  this  nice  $325;  Proof- 
60.  P-832.  Very  scarce,  chocolate  brown  and 
very  impressive . 525.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


1749  halfpenny.  S-3719.  MS-60  with  hints  of  mint 

red  and  glossy  surfaces  . 295.00 

1753  halfpenny.  S-3719.  With  glossy  brown  surfaces 
AU-55 . 115.00 


1746  crown.  S-3690.  Proof-only  issue.  Very  scarce. 
Proof-55  from  slight  wear.  The  piece  exhibits 
light  golden  toning.  The  perfect  selection  for  a 
type  set . 1,750.00 
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George  III 


1773  farthing.  S-3775.  MS-60.  Nice  medium  brown 
and  very  attractive . 99.00 


1799  farthing.  S-3779.  MS-60.  Some  mint  red 
remaining . 45.00 

George  III  Halfpennies 


1770  S-3774.  50%  mint  red!  MS-60.  Exceptional 
quality  for  the  type . 165.00 


1772  S-3774.  50%  mint  red!  MS-60  . 195.00 

1773  S-3774.  A  beautiful,  mostly  brown  example 

with  some  hints  of  mint  red  around  the  devices 
$125;  MS-60  with  50%  mint  red  obverse.  Priced 
at  just . 195.00 

1775  S-3774.  MS-60.  Medium  brown  with  some 
hints  of  mint  red . 195.00 


1797  cartwheel  type  pattern.  P-1173.  Proof-63.  Quite 
scarce  and  very  attractive.  Superb  surfaces. 
Priced  at . 325.00 


ORDER  EARLY! 


Coins  of  the  World 


1799  S-3778.  We  recently  purchased  five  specimens 
of  this  coin.  All  are  attractive  MS-60  examples. 
Add  one  to  your  collection  for . 65.00 


1806  S-3781.  AU-55  with  splashes  of  mint  red  $115; 
bronzed  Proof,  P-1365,  Proof-60.  A  few  minor 
spots  $195;  another  bronzed  Proof-63  $225;  yet 
another  Proof-63  but  gilt  (gold  plated  at  the 
mint)  . 285.00 


George  III  Pennies 


1797  pattern  British  commercial  penny.  An  interest¬ 
ing,  unusual,  and  scarce  issue.  We  offer  a 
bronzed  (at  the  mint)  Proof-63 . 395.00 


1799  pattern  by  Westwood.  Very  rare,  reverse  plain 
save  for  the  legend  which  reads  VIGEBIT  IN 
OMNE  AEVUM.  Surperb  Proof-63  .  .  .395.00 


Kings  wood  Holder  Fan 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Liz  Arlin  by 
j.H.M.,  a  California  reader: 

I  received  the  1904  double  eagle  on  Saturday,  and 
I  am  well  pleased  with  it. 

You  have  now  provided  me  with  three  of  the  16 
coins  for  the  Kingswood  holder  for  early  20th- 
century  issues  of  these  coins. 


1806  S-3780.  MS-60.  Toned  a  mellow  tan  with  some 
hints  of  mint  red  $125;  Proof-63.  Medium  brown 
with  iridescent  highlights.  An  impressive  piece 
for  only . 249.00 

George  III  Twopence 

1797  famous  cartwheel  coin.  A  massive  coin!  S- 
3776.  Pleasing  VF  $79;  Proof-63.  Superb  quali¬ 
ty.  Comes  with  Soho  Mint  protective  copper 
shells . 950.00 

George  III  Shillings 


1763  S-3742.  Young  bust.  A  distinctive  one-year  type 
coin  known  as  the  “Northumberland"  shilling. 
AU-55.  Lightly  toned  and  lovely!  .  .  .  .550.00 


1816  S-3790.  MS-60  with  nice  lustre . 115.00 

1817  S-3790.  MS-60  . 115.00 


1820  S-3790.  MS-60.  With  appealing  light  golden 

toning . 115.00 

1821  S-3810.  MS-60  issue  with  very  attractive  rose 

and  blue  toning . 295.00 


1825  S-3812.  MS-60.  Very  lustrous . 165.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 
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George  III  Half  Crowns 


1817  S-3788.  Bull  Head  type.  MS-60.  Brilliant  $275; 
MS-60  with  golden  and  gray  toning.  .275.00 


ORDER  EARLY! 


1817  S-3789.  MS-60.  Small  Head  type  and  very 
lustrous . 215.00 

No  Date.  Emergency  issue  dollar.  S-3765.  Current 
for  4s  9d,  Mexican  1795  8  reales.  Counter- 
stamped  with  head  of  George  III  in  oval.  Toned 
EFAU  and  scarce  this  nice.  Yours  for  .249.00 

1787  guinea  S-3729.  EF-45  with  lustre  .  .  .249.00 


Gold  Coins  of  George  III 


1789  guinea.  S-3729.  Very  well  struck  with  fully 
prooflike  surfaces.  Amazing  quality  that  can  be 


yours  for  MS-60/63 . 795.00 

1790  guinea.  S-3729.  AU-55.  Very  lustrous  and 

priced  at . 450.00 

1791  guinea.  S-3729.  AU-55  . 450.00 


A  Low-Mintage  Secret: 

The  Maundy  Sets  of  British  Royalty 


ern  issue  coinage  is  often  made  in  huge  quantities.  Even 
special  coins  produced  for  collectors  are  minted  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  The  number  of  Proof  sets  may  reach  millions,  and  yet  these 
issues  are  highly  desirable  among  collectors. 

The  Maundy  coinage  of  Great  Britain  has  been  produced  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  II  (1660-1685)  and  always  these  coins  were 
minted  in  small  numbers.  In  some  years,  fewer  than  1,000  four- 
coin  sets  were  struck. 

In  our  opinion,  these  sets— which  include  the  penny,  two¬ 
pence,  threepence,  and  fourpence  denominations,  all  struck  in 
silver — are  great  fun  to  collect,  are  available  in  choice  quality, 
and  are  selling  at  very  fair  prices  when  one  considers  the  rela¬ 
tively  tiny  mintages. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  our  current  inventory  of  Maun¬ 
dy  coinage.  Each  set  is  complete  and  comes  with  a  handsome 
display  box  of  contemporary  manufacture.  In  order  to  illustrate 
what  a  great  value  these  sets  are,  we  have  listed  the  mintage 
figure,  and  the  maximum  number  of  complete  sets,  next  to  the 
year  of  issue. 

Note:  Our  stock  of  most  years  is  limited  to  just  a  few  sets, 
so  please  list  as  many  alternatives  as  possible  so  that  we  might 
fill  your  order  for  these  very  interesting  coins. 


Victoria 

Date 

Mintage 

Grade 

Price 

1888 

4,488 

Unc 

$129 

1896 

8,476 

Unc 

129 

1897 

9,388 

Unc 

129 

1898 

9,147 

Unc 

129 

1899 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1900 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1901 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

Edward  VII 

1902 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1903 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1904 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1905 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1906 

8,800 

Unc 

129 

1907 

8,760 

Unc 

129 

1908 

8,760 

Unc 

129 

George  V 

Date 

Mintage 

Grade 

Price 

1911 

6,007 

Proof 

129 

1912 

1,246 

Unc 

149 

1916 

1,128 

Unc 

149 

1924 

1,515 

Unc 

149 

1928 

1,642 

Unc 

149 

1931 

1,759 

Unc 

149 

1932 

1,835 

Unc 

149 

Elizabeth  II 

While  the  Maundy  coinage  of  Elizabeth  II  was  not  struck  in 

Proof  con- 

dition,  the  special  preparation  of  the  dies  and  the  small  number  of  pieces 

struck  gives  each  coin  the  appearance  of  being  a  Proof  or  spec 

men  issue. 

1953 

1,025 

495 

1954 

1,020 

149 

1956 

1,088 

149 

1958 

1,100 

149 

1959 

1,106 

149 

1961 

1,118 

149 

1962 

1,125 

149 

1963 

1,131 

149 

1964 

1,137 

149 

1965 

1,143 

149 

1967 

986 

159 

1968 

964 

159 

1969 

1,002 

149 

1970 

980 

159 

1971 

1,018 

149 

1972 

1,026 

149 

1973 

1,004 

149 

1974 

1,042 

149 

1975 

1,050 

149 

1976 

1,257 

149 

1977 

1,248 

149 

1978 

1,179 

149 

1979 

1,180 

149 

1981 

1,398 

149 

1985 

(Not  available) 

149 

1986 

(Not  available) 

149 

Special  Monarch  Set:  One  each  (date  of  our  choice)  Maundy  sets  of 
Victoria,  Edward  VII,  George  V,  George  VI,  and  Elizabeth  II— a  total  of 
five  choice  sets  for  only  $575. 

Remember,  we  have  very  few  sets  of  each  date  in  stock  so  listing  alter¬ 
natives  or  allowing  us  to  pick  the  date  of  the  sets  you  receive  will  enable 
us  to  fll  your  order. 
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1793  guinea.  S-3729.  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  with  just 


a  hint  of  light  rubbing . 450.00 

1794  guinea.  S-3729.  AU-55.  Lightly  toned  and  most 

attractive . 450.00 

1798  guinea.  S-3729.  AU-55  . 495.00 


George  IV  Shillings 


1825  S-3811.  MS-60.  Iridescent  toning.  Add  to  your 

collection  for . 295.00 

1825  S-3812.  Bare  Head  type.  MS-60.  Very  lustrous 
with  light  golden  toning . 195.00 


1813  guinea.  S-3730.  The  so-called  military  guinea. 
A  scarce  and  popular  one-year  type  coin.  We 
offer  a  lustrous  AU-55  .  1,995.00 


1817  sovereign.  S-3785.  The  first  year  of  issue  for 
this  denomination  under  George  III.  MS-60  with 
good  lustre  and  no  problems . 795.00 


George  IV 


1827  halfpenny.  S-3824.  A  nice  medium  tan  speci¬ 
men  with  hints  of  mint  red  . 135.00 


1826  penny.  S-3823.  MS-60,  glossy  brown  and  prob¬ 
lem  free  $99;  MS-63.  30%  mint  red  and  quite 
scarce  this  nice . 185.00 


Walter  Breen  Comments: 

"I  just  received  your  Norweb  Collection  cata¬ 
logue  Wow!  I  am  immensely  impressed!" 


1826  S-3812.  MS-60  with  nice  lustre  under  light 
multi-hued  toning . 195.00 


George  IV  Gold  Coins 


1823  two  pounds.  S-3798.  A  scarce  and  popular 
one-year  type.  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant  with  just 
a  few  contact  marks  in  fields . 1,450.00 


William  III 

1834  farthing.  S-3848.  MS-60.  Medium  brown  with 
some  mint  lustre  remaining,  a  very  nice  selec¬ 


tion  for  a  type  set  . 75.00 

1835  farthing.  S-3848.  MS-60  . 75.00 


Victoria 

1844  Vi  farthing.  S-3951.  MS-60  . 60.00 

1841  farthing.  S-3950.  MS-60 . 60.00 


1843  farthing.  S-3950.  MS-60  . 60.00 


1863  farthing.  S-3958.  A  very  scarce  date.  Proof- 
63  with  medium  brown  surface  coloration.  An 
exceptional  rarity . 795.00 


Victoria  Halfpennies 


1839  S-3949.  A  Proof-only  issue  bronzed  (at  the 
mint)  Proof-63.  Superb  walnut  color  and  frosty 
devices.  A  coin  of  great  classic  beauty  at  the 

low  price  of  just . )  325.00 

1841  S-3949.  MS-60.  Medium  brown  with  some 
mint  red . 79.00 


Victoria  Pennies 


1859  P-2026.  Pattern  cent  or  penny  (copper-nickel). 

Proof-60  with  light  spotting.  The  first  specimen 
that  we  have  encountered . 995.00 

1860  penny.  P-2114.  White  metal  pattern  by  Moore. 

Very  scarce  issue.  Proof-60.  Appealing  frosty 
devices . 495.00 


1860  bronzed  Proof  pattern  set  containing  the  far¬ 
thing,  halfpenny,  and  penny.  The  reverse  legend 
of  each  reads  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND 
GREATER  BRITAIN.  Peck  numbers  2163,  2153, 
2139.  A  superb  Proof-63  set  .  1,250.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 
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1887  set  of  unlisted  Proofs  containing  the  farthing, 
halfpenny,  and  penny.  A  very  rare  set.  Proof-63. 
If  you  endeavor  to  own  great  rarities  in  superb 
condition,  consider  this  trio.  This  set  is  espe¬ 
cially  sugnificant,  inasmuch  as  silver  and  gold 
Proof  sets  exist  in  fair  numbers.  However,  only 
a  few  bronze  Proof  sets  were  made .  2,450.00 


No  Date  (circa  1859)  Victoria.  P-2038.  Copper- 
nickel  twopence.  A  pattern  piece  produced  in 
response  to  an  interest  in  converting  to  decimal 
currency,  which  in  fact  took  more  than  100  years 
to  accomplish.  Very  rare  Proof-63  with  a  few 
minor  spots  . 795.00 

Victoria  Sixpence 

1887  S-3928.  Jubilee  coinage.  MS-60.  Brilliant.  Great 
for  a  type  collection . 25.00 

1900  S-3941.  MS-63.  Pleasing  toning . 45.00 

1901  S-3941.  MS-63.  Lightly  toned . 45.00 

Victoria  Shillings 


1893  S-3940.  Proof-60.  Just  a  hint  of  toning  over 


otherwise  brilliant  surfaces . 195.00 

1900  S-3940.  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant . 85.00 


1879  florin.  S-3898.  Proof-63.  Very  rare  with  17-20 
pieces  known.  Lovely  light  toning  and  frosty 
devices  . 2,450.00 

Victoria  Double  Florin 

1887  S-3923.  Arabic  1  in  date.  MS-60  and  quite 
brilliant  . 89.00 

Victoria  Crowns 

1845  crown.  S-3882.  AU-55,  beautifully  toned 
with  lots  of  underlying  lustre,  very  scarce 

this  nice.  A  superb  coin  . 1,695.00 

1847  crown.  S-3883.  “Gothic"  type,  undecimo 
edge.  Proof-60.  Attractive  toning.  Just  a  few  light 
scratches  away  from  a  higher  grade  $1,295; 
Proof-63.  Light  gold  and  blue  light  toning.  Cer¬ 
tainly  superior  quality! . 2,350.00 

1895  crown.  S-3937.  LIX  edge.  MS-63.  Frosty  and 
lightly  toned.  Priced  at . 265.00 

Victoria  Gold  Coin 


1883  half  sovereign.  S-3861.  MS-60  . 235.00 

1887  silver  Proof  set.  Threepence  through  crown. 
A  total  of  seven  coins.  A  nice  original  set.  All 
pieces  are  attractively  toned,  and  all  have  light 
hairlines.  Proof-60  to  63  with  red  box.  Priced 

at . 2,995.00 

1893  silver  Proof  set.  Threepence  through  crown. 
A  total  of  six  pieces.  A  superb  set,  each  piece 
nicely  toned  with  very  frosty  devices.  Proof-63 
and  a  good  value  at  just . 2,650.00 

Edward  VII 

1902  shilling.  S-3982.  MS-60  with  frosty  surfaces 

and  light  golden  toning . 65.00 

1902  halfcrown.  S-3980.  MS-63.  Frosty!.  .  .90.00 

1902  crown.  S-3978.  MS-60.  Nice  lustre  .  195.00 

George  V 

1914  sixpence.  S-4014.  MS-60.  This  example  is  light¬ 
ly  toned . 59.00 

1915  sixpence.  S-4014.  Rainbow  toned  MS-63  and 

scarce . 69.00 

1916  sixpence.  S-4014.  MS-60  . 59.00 

1924  sixpence.  S-4024.  MS-60  . 45.00 

1936  sixpence.  S-4041.  MS-60 . 39.00 

1915  shilling.  S-4013.  MS-60  . 59.00 

1916  shilling.  S-4013.  MS-60  . 69.00 

1918  shilling.  S-4013.  MS-60.  Frosty  lustre  .69.00 
1916  florin.  S-4012.  MS-60.  Lightly  toned  .89.00 

1918  florin.  S-4012.  MS-60.  Nice  toning  89.00 

1919  florin.  S-4012.  MS-60.  Frosty . 99.00 

1927  florin.  S-4037.  Proof-63  . 89.00 

1928  florin.  S-4038.  MS-63  . 49.00 

1918  half  crown.  S-4011.  MS-60.  Golden  toned89.00 
1928  half  crown.  S-4037.  MS-63.  Light  halo  toning. 

Yours  for  only . 79.00 

1932  half  crown.  S-4037.  MS-60.  Scarce  .  .  115.00 
1930  crown.  S-4036.  EF-40.  Lots  of  lustre  149.00 

1933  crown.  S-4036.  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant  and 

scarce . 215.00 

1911  half  sovereign.  S-4006.  MS-63  .  125.00 

George  VI 

1937  two  pounds.  S-4075.  Proof-60.  Frosty  devices 

and  mirror  surfaces  . 650.00 


Old  and  Fascinating  Crowns  from  Brazil 

At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  are  always  looking  for  unusual  and  interesting  numis¬ 
matic  items.  We  have  found  that  many  of  the  coins  which  are  fun  to  own  and  enjoy¬ 
able  to  collect  are  really  quite  inexpensive.  The  difficulty  is  simply  a  matter  of  locating 
these  coins! 

From  a  friend  with  extensive  South  American  contacts,  we  recently  purchased  the  largest  group 
of  Brazilian  960  Reis  crowns  that  we  have  ever  encountered.  We  have  had  a  few  of  these  large 
and  popular  coins  over  the  years,  but  never  such  a  nice  assortment  of  high  quality  pieces. 

The  majority  of  these  coins,  minted  from  1810  through  1822  under  the  reign  of  John  of  Portugal, 
were  struck  over  Spanish  colonial  8  Reales  pieces.  On  most  of  the  pieces  we  offer,  some  evidence 
of  the  host  coin  is  present. 

Each  of  these  large  and  attractive  pieces  contains  about  .8 
ounce  of  silver  and  is  very  conservatively  graded.  You  can  be 
assured  of  receiving  a  well-struck,  lustrous  coin,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  superior  to  the  typical  specimens  that  we  have  en¬ 
countered. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  begin  a  date  collection  and  select  dates 
from  the  following  list.  If  you  have  no  date  preference,  we  will 
gladly  select  the  nicest  coin  for  you  at  $59  for  an  Extremely  Fine 
specimen  and  $69  for  an  About  Uncirculated  specimen. 

Order  a  package  of  eight  different  dates,  and  pay  only  $399 
for  an  Extremely  Fine  group,  and  $475  for  a  package  of  eight 
different  About  Uncirculated-grade  coins. 

Brazilian  960  Reis 

(Date  of  your  choice  in  Extremely  Fine  at  $59,  About  Uncircu¬ 
lated  at  $69.  Please  list  alternate  choices.) 

1810-B  1817-B 

1812-B  1818-B 

1813-B  1819-R 

1814-B  1820-B 

1815-B  1920-R 

1816-B  1821-R 
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Branch  State  Bank  of  Chicago 


“Ninety  days  after  date,  pay  to  the  order  of 

_  Treasurer  of  the  Illinois  and 

Michigan  Canal,  One  Hundred  Dollars.” 

This  interesting  note  carries  the  above  message  and 
is  dated  August  1,  1839.  The  central  vignette  features  a 
side-wheel  paddleboat  with  a  sailing  ship  in  the  background. 


Perhaps  they  were  both  making  their  way  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  canal ? 

The  notes  we  offer,  printed  in  black  on  thin  white 
paper,  one  side  only,  are  in  Uncirculated  condition,  but, 
as  was  the  common  practice  at  the  time,  cut  cancelled. 
A  large  and  interesting  note  priced  at  just  $29.00 
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As  pictured,  this  numismatic  curiousity 
actually  contains  10  different  notes!  The  blue- 
colored  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi  “side”  of  the 
sheet  has  two  $5  notes  featuring  a  hostile 
Indian  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  a  farmer 
harvesting  corn;  a  $10  note  with  interest¬ 
ing  vignettes;  and  an  equally  attractive 
$20  note.  These  notes  were  never  issued, 
and  the  sheets,  printed  on  just  one  side, 
were  procured  by  the  state  of  Louisiana  which 
printed  its  $1,  $2,  and  $3  notes  on  the  back! 

These  notes  were  signed,  dated  1862,  and 
numbered,  but  were  never  issued.  Paper  was  in 
short  supply  during  the  Civil  War  years,  and 
this  uncut  sheet  is  certainly  a  unique  and  early 
example  of  recycling  at  work. 

We  have  available  these  beautiful, 
multicolored  sheets  (which  show  just  moderate 
evidence  of  handling)  priced  at  only  $99  each. 

Please  order  early  as  this  fascinating  two-state 
souvenir  is  bound  to  attract  lots  of  orders. 
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An  Uncut  Sheet  of  Two  Notes  and  Part  of  a  Third! 


From  the  Hagerstown  Bank, 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  A  most 
curious  sheet  of  two  $20  notes,  un¬ 
signed  and  thus  unissued.  At  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sheet  is  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  $50  note!  One  of  only  a 
few  types  of  notes  which  were 
printed  in  this  fashion. 

These  sheets,  from  the  late 
1850s  period,  are  Uncirculated,  and 
are  printed  in  black  ink  on  thin 
white  paper  with  a  blank  reverse.  A 
“neat”  item  which  features  vignettes 
of  a  mother  with  child,  and  a  young 

boy  tending  livestock. 

Priced  at  just  $45.00  each. 


. 


A  Four  Note,  Uncut  Sheet  from  the  Delaware  Bridge  Co. 


1  his  sheet  of  two 
$1  notes,  a  $2  note,  and 
the  curious  $3  denomina¬ 
tion,  was  from  the  New 
Hope  and  Delaware  bridge 
Company,  Lambertville, 
New  Jersey.  This  firm  was 
incorporated  in  1817  and 
closed  in  1847.  The  sheet  we 
offer,  printed  in  black  on 
one  side  only,  is  from  the 
early  part  of  the  1840s, 
although  the  notes  are  un¬ 
signed  and  undated. 
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1  he  bridge  ran  from 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey 
over  to  Pennsylvania,  cross- 
ing  the  Delaware  River  in 
the  process.  The  sheets  will 
grade  AU  or  better  and  fea¬ 
ture  various  female  vignettes 
along  with  eagles  and 
cherubs. 


Rather  scarce,  and  yet 
affordable  at  only  $79.00. 
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If  You  Have  It,  Display  It! 

" Kings  wood "  Display  Holders 


Protect,  store,  and  display  your  collection  to  its 
finest  advantage — all  with  our  "Kingswood"  dis¬ 
play  holders.  Each  measures  8  x  10  inches  in  size 
and  is  made  of  sturdy  Lucite  plastic,  black  with  gold 
imprinting,  sandwiched  between  two  clear  sheets, 
and  secured  with  screws  at  the  border.  Each  holder 
is  of  museum  quality  and  is  the  finest  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  comes  in  a  protective  box.  Each  holder 
matches  others  in  the  series,  so  if  you  acquire  sever¬ 
al  holders  or,  for  that  matter,  all  of  them,  they  will 
make  a  beautiful  exhibit.  Now  you  can  be  truly 
ready  to  display  those  beautiful  pieces  you  have 
been  buying  or  plan  to  acquire! 

Each  “Kingswood”  holder  is  available  singly  for 
$28.50.  The  cost  is  no  more  than  you  would  pay 
for  a  "standard”  holder  of  the  same  size  and  for¬ 
mat,  except  that  "standard"  holders  usually  are  not 
g old  imprinted  but,  rather,  are  printed  with  silk- 
screen  or  transfer  lettering.  The  "Kingswood” 
holders  each  have  bright  gold  letters  that  are  in¬ 
dividually  stamped — adding  a  special  jewel-like 
quality  to  your  display.  Each  holder  has  been  de¬ 
signed  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  Raymond  N.  Merena, 
and  Thomas  J.  Becker,  and  is  custom-made  to  our 
exacting  specifications.  Since  their  release,  "Kings¬ 
wood''  holders  have  been  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
claimed,  and  often  a  client  will  buy  one  or  two, 
then  come  back  to  acquire  all  of  the  others! 

"Kingswood”  holders,  KW-1  through  KW-9,  are 
intended  to  store  a  collection  of  United  States  coins 
by  design  types.  Each  holder  contains  issues  first 
released  during  the  time  span.  Thus,  KW-5,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  contains  new  designs  of  bronze,  nickel,  and 
silver  coins  first  released  from  1861-1900.  In  that 
holder  are  all  of  the  Barber  silver  coins,  a  space  each 
for  the  dime,  quarter,  and  half  dollar,  first  released 
in  1892,  the  Liberty  Head  nickel,  and  so  on.  As  a 
group,  "Kingswood"  holders  show  the  progress  of 
our  nation's  coinage.  Filling  the  most  recent  "Kings¬ 
wood”  holder,  KW-7,  which  includes  new  issues 
from  1951  onward,  is  a  snap,  then  as  you  go  back 
in  time  the  challenge  increases! 

"Kingswood"  holders  KW-10  through  KW-13  and 
KW-15  make  it  possible  for  you  to  build  a  type  set 
of  United  States  commemorative  silver  and  gold 
coins  from  1892  to  date,  plus  certain  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  gold  commemoratives. 

As  a  set,  KW-1  through  KW-7,  the  copper,  nickel, 
and  silver  type  coins  are  available  as  a  unit  (Kings¬ 
wood  Special  #1)  for  $179  for  seven  holders.  As  a 
trio,  the  holders  for  gold  coins,  KW-8,  KW-9,  and 
KW-14  (Kingswood  Special  #2),  are  priced  at  $79. 
The  set  of  commemorative  holders,  KW-10  through 
KW-15,  a  total  of  five  holders,  is  yours  for  only  $129 
(Kingswood  Special  #3).  Or  you  can  "go  all  the 
way”  and  get  the  entire  set  of  "Kingswood"  holders 
for  type  coins,  15  holders  from  KW-1  through  KW-15 
inclusive  (Kingswood  Special  #4),  for  $370,  a  sav¬ 
ings  of  over  $57  from  the  individual  prices! 

Here  are  the  "Kingswood”  holders  and  the 

spaces  they  contain: 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-1 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1793-1799 


This  holder  begins  the  panorama  of  American 
coinage  with  new  issues  introduced  during  the 
1793-1799  years,  including  the  half  cent  and  cent 
varieties  of  1793,  the  silver  half  dime  and  dime  types 
of  the  era,  the  1796-1797  half  dollar,  and  so  on.  This 
will  be  the  "toughest"  holder  to  fill— the  greatest 
challenge  of  all.  Note  that  with  the  "Kingswood" 
program  you  can  start  with  a  later  holder  and  even¬ 
tually  work  back  to  this  one.  But,  this  one  is  listed 
first!  This  holder  contains: 


□  Half  Cent.  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Left,  1793 

□  Half  Cent.  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Right,  1794-1797 

□  Cent.  Chain  Reverse,  1793 

□  Cent.  Wreath  Reverse,  1793 

□  Cent.  Liberty  Cap,  1793-1796 

□  Cent.  Draped  Bust,  1796-1807 

□  Half  Dime.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Half  Dime.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1796-1797 

□  Dime.  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1796-1797 

□  Dime.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1798-1807 

□  Quarter.  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1796 

□  Half  Dollar.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Half  Dollar.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1796-1797 

□  Dollar.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Dollar.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1795-1798 

□  Dollar.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1798-1804 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-2 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1800-1830 

During  the  1800-1830  era  many  new  designs  were 
issued,  including  the  Draped  Bust  and  Classic  Head 
half  cents,  the  Classic  Head  and  Matron  Head  large 
cents,  two  varieties  of  half  dimes,  two  varieties  of 
dimes,  two  issues  of  quarters,  and  two  issues  of  half 
dollars.  The  holder  contains: 


□  Half  Cent.  Draped  Bust,  1800-1808 

□  Half  Cent.  Classic  Head,  1809-1836 

□  Cent.  Classic  Head,  1808-1814 

□  Cent.  Matron  Head,  1816-1835 

□  Half  Dime.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1800-1805 

□  Half  Dime.  Capped  Bust,  1829-1837 

□  Dime.  Capped  Bust-Large,  1809-1828 

□  Dime.  Capped  Bust-Small,  1828-1837 

□  Quarter.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1804-1807 

□  Quarter.  Capped  Bust-Large,  1815-1828 

□  Half  Dollar.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1801-1807 

□  Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust,  1807-1836 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-3 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1831-1850 

Issues  of  this  era  include  the  Braided  Hair  half 
cent  introduced  in  1840,  the  initial  appearance  of 
Liberty  Seated  coins,  and  other  pieces — all  in  all 
a  fascinating  display!  The  holder  contains: 


□  Half  Cent.  Braided  Hair,  1840-1857 

□  Cent.  Matron  Head  Modified,  1835-1839 

□  Cent.  Braided  Hair,  1840-1857 

□  Half  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  No  Stars  Obverse,  1837-1838 

□  Half  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  Stars  added,  1838-1859 

□  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  No  Stars  Obverse,  1837-1838 

□  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  Stars  added,  1838-1860 

□  Quarter.  Capped  Bust-Small,  1831-1838 

□  Quarter.  Liberty  Seated,  1838-1865 

□  Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust-Reeded  Edge,  1836-1837 

□  Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust-Reeded  Edge,  1838-1839 

□  Half  Dollar.  Liberty  Seated,  1839-1866 

□  Dollar.  Liberty  Seated,  1840-1865 


Kingswood  Holder  DW-4 
New  Issues  Copper,  Copper-Nickel, 

Silver  1851-1860 

New  issues  of  the  1851-1860  era  include  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  and  Indian  cents,  three  varieties  of  three- 
cent  pieces,  and  various  Liberty  Seated  coins.  The 
holder  contains: 


□  Cent.  Flying  Eagle,  1856-1858 

□  Cent.  Indian  Head  Laurel  Wreath,  1859 

□  Cent.  Indian  Head  Oak  Wreath  C.N.,  1860-1864 

□  Three  Cent.  No  Outline  to  Star,  1851-1853 

□  Three  Cent.  Three  Outlines  to  Star,  1854-1858 

□  Three  Cent.  Two  Outlines  to  Star,  1859-1873 

□  Half  Dime.  Arrows  at  Date,  1853-1855 

□  Half  Dime.  Legend  Obverse,  1860-1873 

□  Dime.  Arrows  at  Date,  1853-1855 

□  Dime.  Legend  Obverse,  1860-1891 

□  Quarter.  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Quarter.  Arrows  only,  1854-1855 

□  Half  Dollar.  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Half  Dollar.  Arrows  only,  1854-1855 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-5 
New  Issues  Bronze,  Nickel,  Silver  1861-1900 

This  holder  is  a  top  favorite,  for  it  includes  the 
bronze  Indian  cent  from  1864  onward,  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Shield  nickel,  two  varieties  of  the  Liber¬ 
ty  Head  nickel,  the  Barber  coins,  the  Morgan  silver 
dollar,  and  other  pieces — when  completed,  this 
holder  will  exhibit  19  gorgeous  coins!  The  holder 
contains: 
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□  Cent.  Indian  Head,  1864-1909 

□  Two  Cent.  Shield,  1864-1873 

□  Three  Cent.  Nickel-Alloy,  1865-1889 

□  Nickel.  Shield  With  Rays,  1866-1867 

□  Nickel.  Shield,  1867-1888 

□  Nickel.  Liberty,  1883 

□  Nickel,  liberty  With  CENTS,  1883-1913 

□  Dime.  Seated  With  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Dime.  Barber,  1892-1916 

□  Twenty  Cents.  Seated  Liberty,  1875-1878 

□  Quarter.  Seated  With  Motto,  1866-1891 

□  Quarter.  Seated  With  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Quarter.  Barber,  1892-1915 

□  Half  Dollar.  Seated  With  Motto,  1866-1891 

□  Half  Dollar.  Seated  With  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Half  Dollar.  Barber,  1892-1918 

□  Dollar.  Seated  With  Motto,  1866-1873 

□  Dollar.  Morgan,  1878-1921 

□  Dollar.  Trade,  1873-1885 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-6 
New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  Silver  1901-1950 

Here  is  another  perennial  favorite!  The  Lincoln 
cent,  the  new  silver  designs  of  1916,  the  Jefferson 
nickel,  the  Roosevelt  dime,  and  other  memorable 
pieces  made  their  debut  within  this  time  span.  Here 
is  a  holder  you  will  be  able  to  fill  in  with  many  Un¬ 
circulated  and  Proof  coins,  for  all  are  readily  avail¬ 
able.  In  high  grades  some  are  challenging,  however! 
The  holder  contains: 


□  Cent.  Lincoln  V.D.B.  Reverse,  1909 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Wreath,  1909-1958 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Steel,  1943 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Shell  Case,  1944-1946 

□  Nickel.  Buffalo  Mound,  1913 

□  Nickel.  Buffalo  Flat  Ground,  1913-1938 

□  Nickel.  Jefferson,  1938- 

□  Nickel.  Jefferson  Wartime  Alloy,  1942-1945 

□  Dime.  Mercury,  1916-1945 

□  Dime.  Roosevelt  Silver,  1946-1964 

□  Quarter.  Standing  Liberty  Type  I,  1916-1917 

□  Quarter.  Standing  Liberty  Type  II,  1917-1930 

□  Quarter.  Washington  Silver,  1932-1964 

□  Half  Dollar.  Walking  Liberty,  1916-1947 

□  Half  Dollar.  Franklin,  1948-1963 

□  Dollar.  Peace  type,  1921-1935 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-7 
New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  and  Silver 
1951  Onward 

Coins  of  our  own  era  are  represented  in  this 
holder— modern  history  at  your  fingertips.  The 
holder  contains: 


□  Cent.  Lincoln  Memorial,  1959-1982 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Zinc,  1982- 

□  Dime.  Roosevelt  Clad,  1965- 

□  Quarter.  Washington  Clad,  1965- 

□  Quarter.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 

□  Quarter.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 

□  Half  Dollar.  Kennedy  Silver,  1964 

□  Half  Dollar.  Kennedy  Silver  Clad,  1965-1970 

□  Half  Dollar.  Kennedy  Clad  Alloy,  1971- 

□  Half  Dollar.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 

□  Half  Dollar.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 

□  Dollar.  Eisenhower  Silver,  1971-1974 

□  Dollar.  Eisenhower  Clad,  1971-1978 

□  Dollar.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 

□  Dollar.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 

□  Dollar.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  1979-1981 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-8 
New  Issues  Gold,  1834-1900 


New  gold  coin  issues  in  this  span  include  the 
scarce  one-dollar  and  three-dollar  issues  as  well  as 
various  other  denominations — all  in  all  adding  up 
to  a  beautiful  display!  The  holder  contains: 


□  Dollar.  Liberty  Head,  1849-1854 

□  Dollar.  Indian-Large  Head,  1854-1856 

□  Dollar.  Indian-Small  Head,  1856-1889 

□  Quarter  Eagle.  Classic  Head,  1834-1839 

□  Quarter  Eagle.  Coronet,  1840-1907 

□  Three  Dollar.  Indian  Head,  1854-1889 

□  Half  Eagle.  Classic  Head,  1834-1838 

□  Half  Eagle.  Coronet,  1838-1866 

□  Half  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1908 

□  Eagle.  Coronet,  1838-1866 

□  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1907 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet,  1849-1866 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1876 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet  $20,  1877-1907 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-9 
New  Issues  Gold,  1901-1933 

This  holder  comprises  gold  coins  of  the  early  20th 
century,  including  the  famous  Saint-Gaudens 
issues— a  dandy  display,  and  a  good  start  on  a  gold 
collection.  The  holder  contains: 


□  Quarter  Eagle.  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Half  Eagle.  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  Indian,  1907-1908 

□  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  Indian  With  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  No  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  With  Motto,  1908-1933 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-9A 

We  have  created  a  holder  in  the  “Kingswood" 
series  which  contains  all  the  coin  openings  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  KW-9  plus  an  additional  opening  for  the 
Saint-Gaudens  MCMVII  High  Relief  double  eagle. 
Please  specifically  request  this  holder  when  order¬ 
ing  a  package,  otherwise  the  standard  KW-9  will 
be  sent. 


□  Quarter  Eagle.  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Half  Eagle.  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  Indian,  1907-1908 

□  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  Indian  With  Motto,  1908-1933 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  No  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  With  Motto,  1908-1933 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  High  Relief,  MCMVII 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-10 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1892-1925 

The  progress  of  our  silver  commemorative  coin¬ 
age  is  outlined  in  this  holder,  which  begins  with 
the  Columbian  issues  and  continues  through  issues 
of  1925,  including  the  1893  Isabella  quarter  and  the 
1900  Lafayette  dollar.  The  holder  contains: 


□  Columbian  Expo,  1892 

□  Quarter.  Isabella,  1893 

□  Dollar.  Lafayette,  1900 

□  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 

□  Lincoln-lllinois,  1918 

□  Maine,  1920 

□  Pilgrim,  1920 

□  Alabama,  1921 

□  Missouri,  1921 

□  Grant,  1922 

□  Monroe,  1923 

□  Huguenot,  1924 

□  California,  1925 

□  Lexington,  1925 

□  Stone  Mountain,  1925 

□  Ft.  Vancouver,  1925 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-11 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1926-1935 


Issues  from  1926  through  1935,  including  some 
scarce  types,  are  included  in  this  holder  which 
contains: 


□  Oregon  Trail,  1926 

□  Sesquicentennial,  1926 

□  Vermont,  1927 

□  Hawaiian,  1928 

□  Boone,  1934 

□  Maryland,  1934 

□  Texas,  1934 

□  Arkansas,  1935 

□  Connecticut,  1935 

□  Hudson,  1935 

□  San  Diego,  1935 

□  Spanish  Trail,  1935 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-12 
Commemorative  Issues  of  1936 

1936  is  the  most  famous  year  in  the  commemora¬ 
tive  series.  This  holder  lists  all  new  issues  of  the 
1936  year— a  fascinating  display,  and  one  which 
forms  the  starting  point  for  many  collectors.  It 
contains: 


□  Albany,  1936 

□  Bridgeport,  1936 

□  Cleveland,  1936 

□  Delaware,  1936 

□  Gettysburg,  1936 

□  Lynchburg,  1936 

□  Rhode  Island,  1936 

□  Wisconsin,  1936 


□  Bay  Bridge,  1936 

□  Cincinnati,  1936 

□  Columbia,  S.C.,  1936 

□  Elgin,  1936 

□  Long  Island,  1936 

□  Norfolk,  1936 

□  Robinson,  1936 

□  York,  1936 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-13 
Commemorative  Issues  Silver  and  Clad 
1937-1986 


Commemorative  coins  from  1937  onward,  includ¬ 
ing  modern  silver  and  gold  issues,  are  housed  in 
this  holder  which  contains: 


□  Antietam,  1937 

□  Roanoke,  1937 

□  New  Rochelle,  1938 

□  Iowa,  1946 

□  B.T.W.,  1946-1951 

□  W.C.,  1951-1954 

□  G.W.,  1982 

□  Statue  of  Liberty,  1986 

□  Dollar.  Olympic,  1983 

□  $1.  Stat.  of  L.,  1986 

□  Dollar.  Olympic,  1984 
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New  Additions  to  the  "Kingswood" 

Line  of  Display  Holders! 

Since  early  this  year  we  have  been  very  busy  plan¬ 
ning,  designing  and  producing  many  new  ''Kings¬ 
wood''  holders  tor  type,  date  and  custom 
collections. 

Each  of  these  new  holders  conforms  exactly  to 
the  rigid  quality  control  and  appearance  standards 
which  have  made  the  "Kingswood"  line  of  display 
holders  one  of  the  most  popular  ways  to  safely  store 
and  "show  off"  your  collection. 

Each  new  "Kingswood”  holder  is  available  sin¬ 
gly  for  $28.50  or  you  may  purchase  money-saving 
packages  as  mentioned  among  the  descriptions  of 
the  new  holders  we  now  have  in  stock. 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-14 
New  Issues  Gold  1795-1834 

Combined  with  a  KW-8  and  KW-9  (or  KW-9A  op¬ 
tion),  this  holder  completes  the  gold  type  set  se¬ 
ries.  Contained  in  the  KW-14  holder  are  many  classic 
rarities  and  elusive  types.  If  you  plan  to  or  are  now 
working  on  a  type  set  of  early  gold  then  this  holder 
would  be  an  excellent  way  to  display  your  coins. 
The  holder  contains: 


□  Quarter  Eagle.  Capped  Bust  Right,  No  Stars  Obv.,  1796 

□  Quarter  Eagle.  Capped  Bust  Right,  Stars  Obv.,  1796-1807 
Quarter  Eagle.  Capped  Bust  Left,  large  size,  1808 

□  Quarter  Eagle.  Capped  Bust  Left,  1821-1827 

Quarter  Eagle.  Capped  Bust  Left,  reduced  size,  1829-1834 

□  Half  Eagle.  Small  Eagle  Rev.,  1795-1798 

□  Half  Eagle.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1795-1807 

Half  Eagle.  Capped,  Draped  Bust,  1807-1812 

□  Half  Eagle.  Capped  Bust,  1813-1829 

□  Half  Eagle.  Capped  Bust,  reduced  size,  1829-1834 

□  Eagle.  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1795-1797 

□  Eagle.  Heraldic  Eagle  Reverse,  1797-1804 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-15 
Commemorative  Gold  Issues  1903-1986 

This  holder  includes  some  of  the  most  popular 
and  desirable  of  all  commemorative  issues.  This  col¬ 
lection  can  be  completed  in  conjunction  with  the 
silver  commemorative  pieces  or  as  a  complete  col¬ 
lection  in  itself.  The  holder  contains: 


□  Cold  Dollar.  Louisiana  Purchase,  Jefferson,  1903 

□  Cold  Dollar.  Louisiana  Purchase,  McKinley,  1903 

□  Cold  Dollar.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1904 

□  Cold  Dollar.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1905 

□  Cold  Dollar.  Panama-Pacific,  1915 
Cold  Dollar.  McKinley  Memorial,  1916 
Cold  Dollar.  McKinley  Memorial,  1917 

Cold  Dollar.  Crant  Memorial,  With  Star,  1922 
Cold  Dollar.  Crant  Memorial,  No  Star,  1922 
Quarter  Eagle.  Panama-Pacific,  1915 
Quarter  Eagle.  Sesquicentennial,  1926 
Eagle.  Los  Angeles  Olympiad,  1984 
Half  Eagle.  Statue  of  Liberty,  1986 


Kingswood  Display  Holders  for  Date  Collections 

Collecting  a  series  of  coins  by  date  and  mintmark 
has  been  a  popular  collecting  method  for  many 
years,  and  we  expect  that  our  new  "Kingswood" 
Date  Collection  series  will  prompt  even  more  col¬ 
lectors  to  consider  these  challenging  sets. 

To  make  collecting  by  date  and  mintmark  even 
more  fun  we  have  created  new  holders  which  have 
divided  ear  h  series  into  logical  and  simplified  seg¬ 
ments  For  example,  you  may  wish  to  collect  Stand¬ 


ing  Liberty  quarters  but  do  not  intend  to  purchase 
the  rarest  of  these  coins.  In  the  past  you  would  have 
had  to  face  the  prospect  of  irritating  empty  open¬ 
ings  in  an  otherwise  filled  holder  or  album.  Now, 
with  the  new  "Kingswood"  holders  you  can  order 
a  holder  for  Standing  Liberty  quarters  that  contains 
the  1924  through  1930  issues  only.  It  takes  just  18 
coins  to  fill  this  holder! 

Many  other  popular  date  collections,  ranging 
from  Indian  cents  through  Morgan  dollars  are  of¬ 
fered  in  this  new  "Kingswood"  series  and  are  as 
follows: 


Kingwood  Special  #5:  Order  any  three 
"Kingswood"  Date  Collection  holders  of  your 
choice  and  pay  just  $75  for  the  "package,"  a 
savings  of  over  $10! 


KW-100  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents,  1856-1878 
KVV-101  Indian  Cents,  1879-1909 
KW-102  Lincoln  Cents,  1909-1920 
KW-103  Lincoln  Cents,  1921-1934 
KW-104  Lincoln  Cents,  1935-1946 
KW-105  Lincoln  Cents,  1947-1958 
KW-110  Buffalo  Nickels,  1913-1924 
KW-111  Buffalo  Nickels,  1925-1938 
KW-120  Mercury  Dimes,  1916-1926 
KW-121  Mercury  Dimes,  1927-1937 
KW-122  Mercury  Dimes,  1938-1945 
KW-130  Standing  Liberty  Quarters,  1916-1923 
KW-131  Standing  Liberty  Quarters,  1924-1930 
KW-132  Washington  Quarters,  1932-1942 
KW-133  Washington  Quarters,  1943-1952 
KW-134  Washington  Quarters,  1953-1964 
KW-140  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars,  1916-1919 
KW-141  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars,  1920-1934 
KW-142  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars,  1935-1940 
KW-143  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars,  1941-1947 


Kingswood  Special  #6:  Order  the  complete 
set  of  four  holders  for  the  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollar  series  at  the  "package"  price  of  just  $99, 
a  savings  of  $15! 


KW-150  Morgan  Dollars,  1878-1880 
KW-151  Morgan  Dollars,  1881-1883 
KW-152  Morgan  Dollars,  1884-1887 
KW-153  Morgan  Dollars,  1888-1891 
KW-154  Morgan  Dollars,  1892-1895 
KW-155  Morgan  Dollars,  1896-1900 
KW-156  Morgan  Dollars,  1901-1921 


Kingswood  Special  #7:  Order  the  complete 
Morgan  Dollar  collection  of  seven  holders  at 
the  "package"  price  of  just  $175,  a  savings  of 
nearly  $25! 


KW-15 7  Morgan  Dollars,  20th-Century  Issues, 
1901-1921 

KW-158  Peace  Dollars,  1921-1926 
KW-159  Peace  Dollars,  1926-D-1935 

Kingswood  Custom  Collections 

Holders  in  this  series  are  designed  around  cus¬ 
tom  collections  which  serve  to  make  coin  collect¬ 
ing  even  more  interesting  than  it  already  is!  As  with 
every  other  "Kingswood"  holder,  you  can  look  to 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  for  assistance  in  find¬ 
ing  just  the  right  coins  to  complete  your  collection. 

We  think  that  you  will  find  the  following  selec¬ 
tion  of  custom  collections  to  include  one  or  more 
sets  you  would  like  to  complete. 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-180 

Liberty  Double  Eagles,  20th-Century  Issues, 
1901-1907 

If  you  are  interested  in  gold  coins,  desire  a  com¬ 
plete  collection,  but  prefer  not  to  acquire  the  great 
number  of  coins  needed  to  complete  a  traditional 
set  of  coins,  then  you  will  really  like  this  neat  idea. 
Just  16  different  double  eagles  are  needed,  and 
many  of  the  coins  are  very  modestly  priced  "sleep¬ 
ers"  which  are  very  difficult  to  find.  We  knovy  for 
a  fact  that  availability  is  a  problem  because  we  have 
assembled  several  of  these  sets  and  it  was  really  an 
enjoyable  challenge.  This  holder  contains  openings 
for:  1901,  1901-S,  1902,  1902-S,  1903,  1903-S,  1904, 
1904-S,  1905,  1905- S,  1906,  1906-D,  1906-S,  1907, 
1907-D,  and  1907-S. 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-201 
U.S.  Silver  Eagles,  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollar 

A  unique  combination  of  popular  new  and  old 
issues.  We  have  included  an  opening  for  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar  which  was 
the  inspiration  for  the  obverse  design  of  the  silver 
eagle  coinage.  Included  in  this  holder  are  open¬ 
ings  for  examples  of  silver  eagles  minted  from  1986 
to  future  years  up  to  1991. 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-203 
U.S.  Gold  Eagles,  Saint-Gaudens  Double  Eagle 

Following  the  theme  of  the  KW-201,  this  holder 
combines  one  opening  for  the  "old"  Saint-Gaudens 
double  eagle,  with  openings  dated  through  1991 
for  the  one  ounce  gold  eagle,  which  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  design  inspired. 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-204 
U.S.  Gold  Eagles,  Saint-Gaudens  Double  Eagle 

This  collection  once  again  combines  the  popu¬ 
lar  and  beautiful  Saint-Gaudens  double  eagle  with 
sets  of  the  various  size  ('A  oz.  through  1  oz.)  gold 
eagle  coins  minted  in  1986  and  1987.  A  beautiful 
and  impressive  collection  when  completed! 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-202 

Artist  Designed  Coins  of  the  20th  Century 
Regular  Issues:  Copper,  Nickel,  Silver,  and  Gold 

A  unique  collection  of  coins  designed  by  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena  Galleries.  Each  of  the  15  coins  in 
this  set  was  designed  by  an  artist,  and  thus  some 
of  this  century's  most  beautiful  and  interesting  coins 
are  part  of  this  collection.  The  holder  contains: 


□  Lincoln  Cent.  Victor  D.  Brenner 

□  Buffalo  Nickel.  James  E.  Fraser 

□  Jefferson  Nickel.  Felix  Schlag 

□  Mercury  Dime.  Adolph  A.  Weinman 

□  Standing  Liberty  Quarter.  Hermon  A.  Mac  Neil 

□  Washington  Quarter.  John  Flanagan 

□  Bicentennial  Quarter.  Jack  L.  Ahr 

□  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar.  Adolph  A.  Weinman 

□  Bicentennial  Half  Dollar.  Seth  Huntington 

□  Peace  Dollar.  Anthony  De  Erancisci 

□  Bicentennial  Dollar.  Dennis  R.  Williams 

□  Indian  Quarter  Eagle.  Bela  Lyon  Pratt 

□  Indian  Half  Eagle.  Bela  Lyon  Pratt 

□  Indian  Eagle.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 

□  Double  Eagle.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
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Fascinating  and  Valuable  Reference  Books 


Book  sales  continue  at  a  record  volume  around 
here,  beating  all  past  levels,  and  surprising  even  us! 
Each  time  our  Rare  Coin  Review  comes  out,  I  am 

B  swamped  with  orders,  and  it  is  all  that  I  and  my 
helpers— Mary  Tocci  and  Doug  Plasencia— can  do 
to  keep  up  with  everything.  Anyway,  now  it  is  time 
for  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  67,  so  "here  we  go  again." 

As  they  say  on  Broadway,  we  are  "holding  over" 
our  spectacular  special  offer  in  our  last  issue.  So, 

I  take  advantage  of  it  to  order  books  for  your  own 
reference  shelf,  or  gifts  for  those  special  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  holidays.  The  offer  follows: 

As  a  confidential  offer  to  Rare  Coin  Review  read¬ 
ers,  we  invite  you  to  order  any  numismatic  books 
at  the  following  rate:  Buy  up  to  $99.99  worth  of 

I  books,  and  take  a  confidential  10%  discount!  Buy 
$100  or  more  worth  of  books  and  take  a  confiden¬ 
tial  20%  discount!  This  offer  is  subject  to  cancel¬ 
lation  after  the  present  Rare  Coin  Review  expires. 
On  your  order  blank,  when  you  list  the  stock  num¬ 
bers  of  books  you  want,  write  "10%  book  discount" 
or  "20%  book  discount"  nearby,  as  applicable,  so 
we  will  honor  the  offer. 

You  can  order  by  telephone  toll  free!  Once  you 
determine  the  books  you  want,  give  us  a  call  on 
our  toll-free  number  (800-222-5993),  good  any¬ 
where  outside  of  New  Hampshire.  Within  New 


Hampshire  use  our  regular  telephone  number, 
(603-569-5095).  Have  your  MasterCard,  Visa,  or 
American  Express  card  handy,  and  a  list  of  stock 
numbers  for  the  books  you  want.  I  will  then  charge 
your  book  order  to  your  credit  card,  automatically 
calculate  the  10%  or  20%  discount,  depending  on 
whether  your  order  is  $100  or  more,  and  send  the 
order  off  to  you! 

Be  sure  to  check  our  listings  of  several  new  books 
which  have  been  added  to  our  stock  in  recent 
months.  Check  our  brand  new  listing  of  Martin 
Cengerke's  auction  catalogue  references,  the  now- 
available  Recollections  of  a  Mint  Director,  by  Frank 
A.  Leach,  and  other  titles. 

A  rather  offbeat  volume,  The  Strange  Career  of 
Dr.  Wilkins:  A  Numismatic  Inquiry,  has  been  stir¬ 
ring  up  a  lot  of  excitement  among  our  clients.  This 
fascinating  investigation  into  the  antics  of  a  19th- 
century  dentist,  who  counterstamped  coins  and,  in 
addition,  passed  counterfeit  money  and  was  an  ar¬ 
sonist,  has  caused  more  than  its  share  of  attention, 
and  people  are  talking  about  it  everywhere.  All  of 
this  adds  up  to  some  mighty  entertaining  reading, 
no  matter  what  your  numismatic  interests  and 
specialties  are.  This  book  is  available  in  softbound 
version  (Stock  No.  BBM-420)  for  $7.95,  or  in  a  hard¬ 
bound  version,  of  which  just  300  copies  have  been 


printed  and  of  which  about  half  that  number  have 
been  sold  so  far,  each  hand-signed  by  the  author 
(BBM-421)  for  $19.95.  The  book  is  96  pages  in  length 
and  is  crammed  with  interesting  photographs. 

You  take  no  chance  of  any  kind  when  you  order 
books  from  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  Each 
book  we  sell  is  subject  to  a  30-day  money  back 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  If  you  don't  like  it,  send 
it  back!  I  can  tell  you  that  I  certainly  wouldn't  want 
to  have  an  unneeded  book  in  my  own  library,  and 
I  don't  expect  you  to  either.  So,  order  with 
confidence — knowing  that  each  and  every  book  you 
receive  will  fully  meet  your  expectations,  or  a  re¬ 
fund  is  yours. 

Looking  for  an  ideal  gift?  How  about  a  volume 
autographed  by  Q.  David  Bowers  to  the  recipient 
of  your  choice,  personally  hand-signed,  with  your 
recipient's  name  (or,  if  you  wish,  it  can  be  au¬ 
tographed  to  you— if  you  are  buying  it  as  a  "gift" 
for  yourself!).  Each  of  these  three  books  has  been 
a  best-seller  and  has  been  enthusiastically  reviewed. 
They  are  not  about  coins,  but  they  will  appeal  to 
anyone  interested  in  Americana  and  nostalgia.  The 
first  is  The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  our  Stock  No. 
BBM-809  at  $19.95,  which  tells  the  story  of  a  soft 
drink  which  once  out  sold  Coca-Cola.  The  volume 
is  760  pages  in  length,  is  softbound,  and  is  now 
in  its  second  big  printing!  Next  on  my  recommend¬ 
ed  list  is  Nickelodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers,  a  dandy  volume,  large  format, 
212  pages  in  length,  available  in  two  versions,  soft- 
bound  (Stock  No.  BBM-821,  $14.95)  or  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  (Stock  BBM-822,  $24.95).  This  tells  all  about 
the  ornately-fronted  movie  theatres  of  the  1900-1915 
years,  plus  lots  of  pictures  of  early  film  stars  and 
other  nostalgia  items.  The  third  on  my  recommend¬ 
ed  list  is  Muriel  Ostriche:  Princess  of  Silent  Films, 
available  in  softbound  (Stock  No.  BBM-830,  $14.95) 
or  deluxe  hardbound  (Stock  No.  BBM-831,  $24.95). 
Dave  Bowers  has  done  it  again.  In  this  instance,  he 
interviewed  Muriel  Ostriche,  now  91  years  old,  and 
recounts  her  fascinating  life  story.  In  1913  she  was 
the  second  most  popular  movie  actress  in  all  of 
America,  according  to  a  nationwide  survey!  She 
even  outranked  Mary  Pickford!  The  book  is 
crammed  with  nostalgic  pictures  from  the  films  of 
long  ago.  Best  of  all,  these  three  books,  like  the 
others  we  offer,  can  be  bought  at  a  20%  discount 
if  they  are  part  of  a  total  order  which  crosses  the 
$100  mark!  If  you  want  Dave's  autograph,  please 
list  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  with  careful  spell¬ 
ing,  the  names  of  the  people  to  whom  you  wish 
them  autographed.  Can't  you  just  imagine  how 
pleased  your  friends  will  be  to  receive  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  book,  personally  autographed  to  them  by  a  well- 
known  author?  Where  else  can  you  find  such  a 
delightful  gift  in  the  $15  to  $25  range— and  this  is 
even  before  the  discount  I  mentioned! 

Thank  you  for  the  business  you  have  been  send¬ 
ing  our  way.  Here  at  the  Publications  Department 
at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  appreciate  it 
very  much.  Our  book  sales  this  year  are  running 
about  twice  the  rate  of  last  year— absolutely  fan¬ 
tastic!!!  So,  we  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  re- 
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ceive  your  toll-tree  telephone  call  or  your  letter,  to 
package  up  your  book  order,  and  send  it  on  its  way. 
Remember,  your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  And, 
also  remember  that  it  will  really  pay  you  to  order 
$100  or  more  worth  ot  books,  tor  then  you  can  take 
a  20%  discount  in  effect  buying  the  books  whole¬ 
sale!  Thank  you  again. 


Sandra  Scott 

Manager,  Publications  Department 


Books  Published  by 
Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries ,  Inc. 

Note:  Books  will  be  shipped  under  separate  cover 
from  coin  orders  and  will  arrive  separately.  Please 
allow  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for  books  are  sent 
by  book  rate  through  the  US  Post  Office,  or,  for  large 
orders,  through  U.P.S.  (in  which  instance  be  sure 
to  give  us  your  street  address). 


Special  notice  concerning  High  Profits  From 
Rare  Coin  Investment,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-101): 

This  best-selling  volume  is  now  out  of  print, 
so  don't  order  it!  We  are  busy  at  work  on  the 
11th  edition  of  the  best-selling  book  on  coin  in¬ 
vestment  ever  written.  We  expect  that  this  will 
available  by  early  1988.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  retail  price  will  be,  but  we  can  say  that  it 
will  be  at  least  $9.95,  and  possibly  more.  If  you 
want  to  order  in  advance  at  our  special  discount 
rate,  I  invite  you  to  do  so  (request  BBM-101  at 
$9.95),  but  delivery  will  not  be  made  until  the 
book  is  actually  printed. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  books  totaling  up  to 
$99.99  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  67,  take  a  confidential  10% 
discount!  For  book  orders  of  $100  or 
more,  take  a  confidential  20%  discount! 
Just  write  "10%  book  discount"  or  "20% 
book  discount"  on  your  order  blank,  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  we  will  honor  the 
offer.  If  you  telephone  your  order  and 
charge  it  to  your  credit  card,  be  sure  to 
mention  it  as  well.  This  offer  is  for  a 
limited  time  only  and  will  not  be  adver¬ 
tised  publicly! 


Subscribe! 

If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  Rare  Coin 
Review  then  we  invite  you  to  jump  aboard 
the  bandwagon.  Subscribe!  Our  reasonable 
rates,  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  are  far 
less  than  it  costs  us  to  create,  produce,  and 
deliver  each  issue  to  you.  And,  what  a 
wealth  of  information  each  issue  holds — 
desirable  coins  for  sale,  interesting  articles, 
research  information,  you  name  it.  Many 
more  great  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
are  being  planned — so  subscribe  now  and 
don't  miss  a  single  one! 


Adventures 

with  0'1""*™" 

RARE  COINS  © 


Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-125)  $24.95 

This  305-page  illustrated  hardbound  book  has  won  several 
awards.  Within  its  covers  you'll  read  about  the  history,  art,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  investment  aspect  of  coins.  The  fabulous  Califor¬ 
nia  Gold  Rush,  the  great  Treasury  release  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars  in  1962  (together  with  figures  stating  the  quantity  of  Car- 
son  City  and  other  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  sold  through  the  G.S.A.  sales),  the  coin  market  over  the  years, 
nostalgia,  old-time  pictures,  dos  and  don'ts  of  coin  investment, 
and  other  subjects  are  presented  in  an  interesting  manner.  En¬ 
thusiastically  acclaimed!  Thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold. 

Here's  what  some  reviewers  had  to  say:  Numismatic  News 
wrote:  "A  few  years  ago  a  popular  tune  on  the  Hit  Parade  con¬ 
tained  a  line  admonishing  the  listener  to  'take  time  to  smell 
the  flowers  along  the  way.'  Numismatically,  in  his  new  book, 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  Q.  David  Bowers  has  put  togeth¬ 
er  a  fragrant  bouquet.  Without  being  'preachy,'  Dave  manages 
to  get  across  the  message  that  there's  much  more  to  coins  than 
their  market  values  or  intrinsic  worth.  He  intertwines  basic  facts 
with  the  romance-art-history  concept  surrounding  every  coin 
ever  struck.  Yes,  Dave  has  picked  dozens  of  American  Beau¬ 
ties,  gathering  them  into  a  fragrant  bouquet  that  can  be  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  additional  numismatic  study  by  fellow  hobbyists. 
Those  who  hurry  without  taking  time  'to  smell  the  flowers  along 
the  way'  will  be  missing  an  enriching  numismatic  experience." 

Lee  Martin,  of  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  Newsletter  and 
CoinAge  magazine,  wrote:  "I  am  thoroughly  delighted  with 
the  book,  not  only  because  it  is  knowledgeable,  but  because 
it  is  the  type  of  book  that  once  started,  the  reader  refuses  to 
put  it  down.  Congratulations  on  a  job  very  well  done!" 

Dr.  Vladimir  Clain-Stefanelli,  curator  of  the  Department  of 
Numismatics,  Smithsonian  Institution,  noted:  "This  new  book 
by  Q.  David  Bowers  is  a  bold  undertaking  which  brings  a  fas¬ 
cinating  series  of  contributions  to  the  history  of  money  in  its 
broadest  context.  Coins  as  well  as  other  collectibles  are  'brought 
to  life,'  as  it  were,  within  the  framework  of  society  as  a  whole, 
helped  through  the  lavish  use  of  a  wealth  of  original  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  numerous  new  or  little-known  facts  and  facets  found 
in  this  book  give  it  a  unique  value  for  the  collector  and  histori¬ 
an  alike,  as  well  as  for  anyone  interested  in  coins  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  produced  and  used  them.  The  historic,  artist,  and  the 
so-often  neglected  romantic  aspects  surrounding  coins  and  pa¬ 
per  currencies  are  vividly  described  in  this  work  of  love  by  a 
dedicated  and  knowledgeable  student  of  history." 

Kenneth  E.  Bressett,  editor  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins,  stated:  "Dave  Bowers'  latest  book  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  kind  of  stimulating,  informative  writing  expected  from 
his  fluent  pen.  It  fulfills  the  wish  of  many:  that  experienced  col¬ 
lectors  should  record  their  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
His  nostalgic  approach  deals  not  only  with  coins  but  also  with 
their  role  in  everyday  life.  Colorful  vignettes  of  his  personal  ex¬ 
periences  are  combined  with  intriguing  and  often  amusing  sto¬ 
ries  of  contemporary  collectors.  An  adventure  awaits  you!" 

Eric  P.  Newman,  well-known  numismatic  scholar  and  author, 
had  this  to  say:  "Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  is  an  exciting  in¬ 
terplay  of  collectibles,  collectors,  history,  discovery,  and  mar¬ 
ketability.  Its  carefully  assembled  facts  and  illustrations  are 
powerfully  presented,  making  the  book  fun  as  well  as  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  read.  It  is  a  rare  combination  of  the  pedantic  with  the 
romantic  in  numismatics  in  its  concurrent  ancillary  disciplines." 

Coin  World  was  equally  enthusiastic:  "If  you've  ever  had  a 
coin  in  your  pocket,  you  must  have  this  book  in  your  hand! 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  reads  with  the  romance  of  a  histor¬ 
ical  novel  and  with  the  excitement  of  an  artful  thriller.  Chan¬ 
neled  with  a  vein  of  purist  Americana,  its  pages  are  filled  with 
theatre — from  improvising  colonists,  and  burly  gold  rush  to 
melodious  five-cent  carousel  rides.  Collectors— or  potential 
collectors — of  coins,  paper  money,  tokens, and  medals  will  hit 
pay  dirt.  Scholar  Q.  David  Bowers  uncovers  a  rich  lode  of  un¬ 
published  numismatic  facts.  Unique  illustrations  associate  mon¬ 
ey  with  life.  Bowers,  the  professional,  offers  prudent  collecting 
and  investment  advice.  Like  a  good  coin,  Adventures  With  Rare 
Coins  has  undeniable  substance;  the  literary  investment  of  the 
year." 


The  New  York  Times  noted:  "Dave  Bowers'  new  book  is  full 
ot  the  unexpected.  The  title  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  we 
find  ourselves  adventuring  with  rare  coins  and  everyday  coins, 
paper  money,  scrip,  gold  dust,  and  silver  ore,  all  the  while  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  legends  and  lore  of  our  country's  numismatic 
history." 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  as 
preceding,  but  a  “factory  second."  (Stock  No. 
BBM-126)  $15.00 

We  have  a  few  cartons  of  books  which  show  slight  cover  scuff¬ 
ing  or  damage — but  with  "mint"  contents.  While  these  last  we 
offer  them  for  a  special  price  which  will  save  you  nearly  $10 
per  copy! 


The  History  of 
United  States 
Coinage 

As  Illustrated  by  the 
Garrett  Collection 


By  Q.  CAVtD  BCSVS8S 


The  History  of  United  States  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-130)  $49.00 

Illustrated  in  color  by  coins  from  the  fabulous  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection  catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  sold  at  auction  for 
$25  million,  this  immense  volume  is  virtually  a  university 
course  in  American  numismatics  and  covers  in  depth  all  se¬ 
ries  from  colonials  to  regular  copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold 
issues,  to  territorials  and  patterns.  Indeed,  one  reader  said  that 
it  was  fully  equal  to  a  university  course  or  more — so,  put  this 
away,  this  book  may  be  worth  $10,000  or  more  to  you!  The  vol¬ 
ume  has  served  as  a  textbook  for  employees  of  several  large 
rare  coin  firms  and  has  been  selected  by  numerous  libraries 
as  a  basic  reference  on  the  subject. 

Published  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  The  History  of 
United  States  Coinage  is  the  first  book  ever  to  win  the  two 
highest  numismatic  literary  awards  in  the  same  year:  The  Robert 
Friedberg  Award  given  by  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild 
and  the  Book  of  the  Year  Award  given  by  the  Numismatic  Liter¬ 
ary  Guild!  And,  this  book,  which  appeared  in  1979,  earned  these 
awards  back  when  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  gave  just  one 
book  award  each  year  (now  they  give  several— one  each  for  var¬ 
ious  categories). 

Over  12,000  copies  have  been  sold  of  this  572-page,  color- 
illustrated  deluxe  hardbound  work.  Here  is  a  book  which  will 
be  the  cornerstone,  the  foundation  to  your  reference  library  on 
the  subject  of  United  States  coins.  If  you  are  like  many  users, 
you  will  refer  to  it  again,  and  again — and  again. 


Beautiful  Numismatic  Posters! 

Virgil  Brand  Poster.  (Stock  No.  BBM-131) 
$10.00 

This  large  and  colorful  poster  is  printed  on  museum-quality 
stock  and  features  gems  from  the  Virgil  Brand  coin  collection 
sold  by  Bowers  and  Merena  in  1983  and  1984.  Ideal  for  fram¬ 
ing  or  display!  Measures  21  inches  wide  x  32  inches  high.  Dress 
up  your  den  or  office  with  this  one! 

Norweb  Collection  Poster.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-132)  $10.00 

This  large  and  colorful  poster  is  printed  on  museum-quality 
stock  and  is  the  same  size  as  the  Virgil  Brand  poster  just  de¬ 
scribed.  Featured  are  gems  from  the  fabulous  Norweb  Collec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  coins  auctioned  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
in  1987  and  1988.  Ideal  for  framing  or  display! 

King  of  Siam  1804  Silver  Dollar  Poster.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-133)  $10.00 

Featured  on  this  poster  is  the  Gem  Proof  1804  silver  dollar 
once  owned  by  the  King  of  Siam,  the  finest  known  specimen 
of  what  has  been  called  the  "King  of  American  Coins'— as  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  Bowers  and  Merena  King  of  Siam  Sale  in  October 
1987.  It  measures  21  inches  wide  by  32  inches  high  and  is  an 
ideal  companion  to  the  posters  just  listed  Absolutely  gorgitHis! 
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United  States  Cold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-135) 
$47.00 

This  color-illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  415-page  book  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  pieces  from  the  fabulous  Louis  Eliasberg  Collec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  gold  coins,  which  the  author  catalogued 
and  sold  at  auction  for  $12.4  million  in  1982.  Written  in  a  highly 
readable,  informative,  and  fascinating  style,  the  volume  discuss¬ 
es  all  you  want  to  know  about  American  gold  coins — and  then 
some.  How  they  were  minted,  why  certain  issues  are  rare,  how, 
why,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  collected  over  the  years, 
stories  of  rarities,  and  so  on— you'll  find  this  and  much  more. 
Whether  you  have  but  a  single  gold  coin  or  whether  you  have 
an  advanced  collection,  here  is  a  must  book!  And,  again,  here 
is  a  book  that  you  will  refer  to  many  times  over.  "It  is  a  book 
about  gold  that  is  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold,”  said  the 
editor  of  Coin  World.*, 


VIRGIL  BRAND: 
The  Man  and  His  Era 


Pre-file  c£  t  Ngnlemetfet 


Bra&mdBewv* 


Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a 
Numismatist,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-140)  $29.00 

Here  is  a  book  you  edn  read  like  a  novel — but  every  word 
is  true!  The  248-page  illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  volume  de¬ 
tails  the  fascinating  and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil  Brand 
(1862-1926)  and  how  he  became  known  as  "the  world's  greatest 
coin  collector,"  owning  over  350,000  coins,  including  dupli¬ 
cates  of  rarities,  by  the  time  he  died. 

The  story  of  Virgil  Brand  encompasses  Thomas  Elder,  Henry 
Chapman,  B.  Max  Mehl,  the  American  Numismatic  Society, 
the  American  Numismatic  Association,  and  hundreds  of  other 
individuals,  institutions,  and  publications  of  the  19th  and  ear¬ 
ly  20th  centuries.  The  book  is  literally  a  "numismatic  tour" 
of  the  past!  And,  the  volume  is  one  of  those  numismatic- 
rarities— a  book  which  at  once  is  packed  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  collector  and  investor  and  at  the  same  time  is 
truly  delightful  reading. 

This  book  is  the  second  ever  to  win  the  two  highest  awards 
in  the  field:  The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  Book  of  the  Year  Award  given 
by  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild.  Enthusiastically  acclaimed 
and  reviewed  with  praise  by  all  leading  numismatic  publica¬ 
tions  Read  it  for  yourself  and  what  others  have  enjoyed  you 
will  enjoy  as  well.  As  with  all  the  books  in  this  listing,  it  comes 
with  a  30-day  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction! 


lust  Released— A  Great  New  Book! 


The  Norweb  Collection:  An  American  Lega¬ 
cy,  by  Michael  Hodder  and  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-145)  $29.00 

This  great  new  book  has  just  been  released,  and  we  invite 
you  to  order.  Representing  a  simply  fantastic  amount  of  research 
and  work  by  the  authors  (at  one  time  five  different  researchers 
were  busy  working  for  us  in  five  different  states  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  plus  our  own  work  here  at  the  office!),  this  reference  tells 
the  fascinating  story  of  the  Norweb  Collection,  and  how  it  was 
formed  over  a  period  of  several  generations,  beginning  with 
Liberty  Holden  in  the  19th  century,  continuing  to  Albert  Hold¬ 
en,  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  R.  Henry  Norweb,  down  to  R.  Henry 
Norweb,  |r.,  in  our  own  time.  The  Norweb  Collection  is  one 
of  those  "grand  old  collections"  in  the  style  of  the  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection  we  sold  a  few  years  back.  More  than  half  of  the  Nor¬ 
web  Collection  coins  were  acquired  prior  to  1915  and  have  been 
off  the  market  to  the  present  generation  of  numismatists  until 
sold  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  1987  and  1988. 

Among  the  many  illustrations  in  this  book  are  dozens  of  full- 
page  plates  of  prize  American  coins,  ranging  from  colonial  is¬ 
sues  through  copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold.  All  in  all,  the  vol¬ 
ume  adds  up  to  some  really  fascinating  numismatic 
reading — not  only  the  story  of  the  coins  themselves,  but  the 
personalities  who  acquired  them.  288  pages,  large  8V4  x  11  for¬ 
mat,  deluxe  hardbound  with  gold-stamped  cover. 


Common  Sense  Coin  Investment,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-150)  $2.50 

This  compact  192-page  illustrated,  softbound  book  is  issued 
by  Whitman,  publishers  of  the  famous  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins.  The  work  outlines  the  factors  which  have  spelled 
success  in  the  field  of  coin  investment  in  the  past.  At  our  inex¬ 
pensive  price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one! 


Great  Books  For  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue — for 
some  really  terrific  buys  on  interesting  and 
valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 


An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s: 
The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-155)  $14.95 

This  144-page  softbound  volume,  edited  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  contains  fascinating  correspondence  from  the  private  files 
of  Walter  P.  Nichols,  a  former  member  of  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association  board  of  governors  and  the  distributor 
of  the  York  County  (Maine)  commemorative  half  dollar.  Nichols, 
a  coin  dealer  during  the  1930s,  kept  correspondence  with  Mehl, 
Chapman,  Bolender,  Shultz,  Stack,  Kosoff,  Boyd,  and  other  per¬ 
sonalities  of  his  day.  Now,  published  letters  from  this  secret  file 
reveal  a  wealth  of  fascinating  information  about  how  the  coin 
hobby  and  business  was  conducted  during  these  formative 
years.  Scandals  and  controversies,  hopes  and  dreams,  success¬ 
es  and  failures  all  come  to  life  in  fascinating  detail. 

The  reader  will  go  "behind  the  scenes"  and  learn  of  the  scan¬ 
dals  and  lawsuits  that  arose  from  the  distribution  of  the  1936 
Rhode  Island  half  dollars,  what  L.W.  Hoffecker  (who  at  that  time 
was  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and 
who  was  a  distributor  of  several  commemorative  issues)  thought 
of  others  in  the  hobby,  what  leading  currency  expert  Albert  A 
Grinnell  had  to  say  about  "washing"  currency,  about  other  col¬ 
lectors  and  dealers,  and  the  hobby  in  general. 

Correspondence  with  the  Treasury  Department  reveals,  for 
example,  that  Uncirculated  fractional  currency  notes  could  be 
obtained  at  face  value  as  late  as  1931 — a  fact  which  will  startle 
present-day  researchers  who  scarcely  dreamed  of  such  a  thing! 
The  Depression  of  the  1930s  and  its  affect  upon  banks,  the  coin 
market,  and  the  like  are  covered,  as  are  other  topics  from  scarce 
Lincoln  cents  to  $4  Stellas  and  Panama-Pacific  sets.  Too  often, 
historical  accounts  of  the  coin  hobby  are  devoid  of  personal 
aspects.  Not  so  with  the  present  volume,  which  at  some  point 
is  so  personal  as  to  almost  be  embarrassing!  All  of  this  adds 
up  to  some  mighty  fine  reading! 


The  Compleal  Collector,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-158)  $4.95 

This  40-page  monograph  contains  some  views,  often  tongue 
in  cheek,  by  Dave  Bowers  on  the  subject  of  coin  collecting 
and  what  makes  a  collector  compleat  (or  complete),  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  whimsical  drawings  by  Elli  Ford.  The  monograph  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  serious  work,  but,  rather,  is  an  irreverent 
observation  of  some  aspects  of  what  many  of  us— including  the 
author — consider  to  be  the  world's  greatest  hobby  A  fun  read¬ 
ing  experience! 
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U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types 


ABE  KOSOFF: 
Dean  of  Numismatics 


By  Q.  David  lontn 

* 


Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  (Stock  No.  BBM-164)  $19.95 

A  best-seller,  this  354-page  illustrated  softbound  book  traces 
the  fascinating  biography  of  one  of  America's  most  successful 
rare  coin  dealers.  Starting  in  a  modest  way  in  1929,  Abe  Kosoff 
went  on  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  dealers  our  hob¬ 
by  has  ever  seen  Along  the  way  he  handled  many  important 
collections,  was  co-owner  of  the  Numismatic  Gallery  (with  Ab¬ 
ner  Kreisberg),  and  achieved  publicity  by  buying  and  selling 
such  items  as  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  1804  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  and  the  1822  half  eagle.  He  was  founder  of  the  Profession¬ 
al  Numismatists  Guild  and  served  as  its  first  president.  Among 
the  countless  honors  he  received  was  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award, 
the  highest  recognition  given  by  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation.  Whether  you  are  collector,  dealer,  or  investor,  here 
is  the  success  story  second  to  none.  Fascinating  reading— and 
an  inspiration  to  anyone  aspiring  to  be  a  success  in  the  hobby. 
Enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  reviewers! 


SPECIALIZED  LIBRARY  DEAL! 

Save  Nearly  $50! 

Specialized  Library  Deal  (Stock  No.  BBM-171) 
$125.00 

For  the  advanced  collector,  or  for  the  beginning  collector  who 
values  education  and  wants  to  build  a  nice  library  at  a  reasona¬ 
ble  cost,  the  Specialized  Library  Deal  will  save  you  nearly  $75 
on  books  by  Q.  David  Bowers  which,  if  purchased  separately, 
would  cost  $199.75!  Vour  net  cost  for  the  package  is  only  $125. 
The  package  includes  the  following:  High  Profits  From  Rare 
Coin  Investment  (Stock  No.  BBM-101)  list  price  $9.95;  Adven¬ 
tures  With  Rare  Coins  (Stock  No.  BBM-125)  $24.95;  The  Histo¬ 
ry  of  United  States  Coinage  (Stock  No.  B8M-130)  $49;  United 
States  Cold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History  (Stock  No.  BBM-135) 
$47;  Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a  Numisma¬ 
tist  (Stock  No.  BBM-140)  $29;  An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby 
in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File  (Stock  No.  BBM-155) 
$14.95;  The  Compleat  Collector  (Stock  No.  BBM-158)  $4.95; 
and  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics  (Stock  No.  BBM-164) 
$19.95.  Here  is  a  great  start  on  a  specialized  library.  Each  book 
is  a  best-seller  and  each  is  guaranteed  to  please.  If  you  find 
you  already  have  a  title  or  two,  our  net  price  is  sufficiently  at¬ 
tractive  that  you  can  give  the  extra  copies  to  your  coin  club 
or  local  library  and  still  save  money!  Request  "Specialized  Li¬ 
brary  Deal"  (Stock  No.  BBM-171)  for  just  $125  when  you  order. 
This  offer  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  discount  offer. 


A  Letter  From  Robert  Forman 

"Dear  Tom  (Becker): 

"I  appreciate  your  letter  and  the  interest  you  ex¬ 
pressed  in  being  sure  that  I  am  satisfied  as  a  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena  customer.  You  can  be  assured  that 
the  three  coins  I  purchased  are  indeed  attractive 
to  me  and  were  very  accurately  described  in  your 
catalogue. 

"I  have  been  too  busy  to  respond  until  now  con¬ 
cerning  the  Want  List  program,  but  I  do  want  to  get 
in  touch  with  Liz  Arlin  about  this,  and  I  will  do  so. 

"Since  I  bought  your  Kingswood  holders  Nos.  1-7 
I  am  endeavoring  to  fill  them,  one  coin  at  a  time. 

"Thank  you  for  encouraging  collectors  in  gener¬ 
al,  and  me  in  particular,  by  offering  good  products, 
fair  dealing,  and  interesting  publications.  N'jw,  I  will 
.end  my  so-called  Want  l  ist  and  will  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  Liz  Arlin." 


Granted  the  "Exceptional  Book  Award"  by  the 
Numismatic  Literary  Guild 


United  States 
Coins  by  Design  Types 

An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
AUGUST  27.  1987 


IHUHUHHUmW! 


This  great  book,  U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types,  has  been  selling  like  the  proverbial 
hotcakes!  We  have  been  flooded  with  orders.  This  great  book,  248  pages  in  length, 
contains  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  discusses  in  detail  each  United  States  coin 
design  from  1  793  right  down  to  the  present  day.  Q.  David  Bowers,  one  of  the  hob¬ 
by's  most  knowledgeable  professionals,  gives  you  valuable  information  on  sleep¬ 
ers,  unrecognized  rarities,  good  buys,  plus  information  concerning  design, 
distribution,  and  other  valuable  facts;  information  not  available  in  any  other  single 
volume.  And,  best  of  all,  the  price  for  the  book  is  just  $9.95! 

What  they  are  saying  about  the  great  new  book, 


U.S.  COINS  BY  DESIGN  TYPES: 

"Whether  you  are  a  new  collector  just  starting,  or  an 
experienced  numismatist,  U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types  is 
a  valuable,  interesting  book— a  worthwhile  acquisi¬ 
tion." — COIN  WORLD  (Col.  Bill  Murray’s  column, 
12/10/86) 

"Q.  David  Bowers  has  illuminated  the  darkness  with 
his  book  on  the  subject.  Bowers  looks  at  the  system  of 
type  collecting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor  con¬ 
sidering  long-range  profit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  collector 
desiring  'Fine'  examples  for  his  own  pleasure.  Learn  which 
ones  are  the  key  coins,  and  perhaps  you  can  make  a  small 
fortune  in  the  bargain."  HAROLD  FLARTEY— award¬ 
winning  columnist  in  the  N.J.  DAILY  RECORD 

"A  valuable  new  reference  book" — NEW  YORK  TIMES, 
Ed  Reiter 

"A  diverse,  sparking  volume  filled  with  a  wealth  of  coin 
knowledge.  The  facts  and  data  in  the  book  are  some  of 
the  best  and  most  concise  I've  seen  in  any  collector's 
volume.  An  excellent  addition  to  any  numismatic  library, 
sure  to  be  used  for  years  to  come." — PETER  REXFORD, 
syndicated  coin  columnist 

"With  continuing  interest  in  'type'  coins,  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers'  latest  work  is  most  welcome.  There  is  a  clear,  con¬ 
cise  history  and  other  worthwhile  information  concerning 
each  particular  type.  Bowers  packs  a  lot  of  information 
in  the  book." — CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER,  Leon 
Lindheim 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  yet  another  numismatic  GEM! 
This  book  will  become  one  of  the  standard  reference 
books  of  numismatic  literature  along  with  your  other  ex¬ 
cellent  writings."— ). M  R.,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 

"Q.  David  Bowers,  a  household  name  in  United  States 
numismatics  for  over  three  decades,  has  enriched  his  al¬ 
ready  impressive  listing  of  numismatic  writings  with 
another  highly  interesting  and  very  useful  book,  U.S. 
Coins  by  Design  Types.  His  book  is  not  another  title  which 


can  be  added  to  the  long  and  often  repetitive  listing  of 
recent  United  States  coin  handbooks.  With  the  mind  of 
a  historian,  David  Bowers  has  given  us  a  concise  and  han¬ 
dy  history  of  our  coinage.  We  have  missed  a  book  which 
can  provide  us  at  a  glance  the  monetary,  economic,  ar¬ 
tistic,  and  technical  background  of  every  single  coin  is¬ 
sue  since  the  beginning  of  our  national  monetary  system. 
For  the  value-minded  collector  or  the  investor,  Mr.  Bow¬ 
ers'  book  opens  new  vistas.  Novel  criteria  are  given  which 
can  guide  use  in  judging  the  desirability  of  United  States 
coins  as  collectible  items.  This  book  has  found  its  place 
of  honor  on  my  bookshelf,  and  I  am  certain  it  will  become 
an  indispensable  tool  to  collectors  and  investors  alike." — 
Elvira  E.  Clain-Stefanelli,  Curator  of  Numismatics,  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

"A  welcome  addition  to  every  collector’s  bookshelf. 
Next  to  mastering  the  art  of  coin  grading,  U.S.  Coins  by 
Design  Types  should  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  tools 
in  a  collector's  reference  file."— LOS  ANGELES  TIMES, 
Don  Alpert 

"I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  This  book  will  reawaken  the 
magic  of  type  collecting  for  many  readers  and  it  will  in¬ 
troduce  many  others  to  a  very  challenging  and  reward¬ 
ing  numismatic  pursuit.  Once  finished,  readers  will  have 
absorbed  a  concise  history  of  American  coinage.  Con¬ 
gratulations!"— NUMISMATIC  NEWS,  David  C.  Harper, 
editor 

U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types:  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-307)  $9.95 

How  to  form  a  type  set.  Tips  and  information  of  great  value 
to  every  collector.  Each  major  design  type  from  1  793  to  date 
is  illustrated  and  completely  described,  including  the  design¬ 
er  of  the  piece,  the  weight,  the  metallic  composition,  and  the 
mintage.  You  will  find  information  here  not  readily  available 
in  any  other  single  printed  source.  A  companion  to  the  prei  ed 
ing  volumes,  this  book  is  larger  in  size  (248  pages)  and  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  from  front  to  back  A  delightful  volume  we 
know  you'll  enjoy! 
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United  States  Copper  Coins 


An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-302)  $9.95 

This  book  draws  upon  Dave  Bowers’  extensive  experience 
spanning  many  years — since  1953  in  fact.  Half  cents,  large  cents, 
Flying  Eagle  cents,  Indian  cents,  Lincoln  cents,  two-cent  pieces 
are  discussed  in  detail.  All  major  types  are  illustrated,  as  are 
numerous  varieties.  Why  is  it  rare?  Why  is  it  priced  as  such? 
Which  issues  are  sleepers?  How  have  such  pieces  been  col¬ 
lected  over  the  years?  These  and  many  other  tips  of  value  to 
the  specialist  and  type  collector  are  presented  in  this  reference 
book.  Like  Dave's  other  books,  this  one  is  fascinating  reading. 
W(e  know  you'll  be  delighted  with  it!  176  pages,  softbound,  with 
many  illustrations.  Now  in  its  second  big  printing! 


United  States 
Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent 
Pieces 


An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Coins:  An 
Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-303) 
$9.95 

This  fascinating  volume  gives  you  a  dealer's  inside  view  of 
nickel  and  silver  three-cent  pieces,  nickel  five-cent  pieces  (of 
all  types  from  Shield  through  Jefferson  issues),  and  half  dimes. 
Sleepers,  the  stories  behind  scarcities  and  rarities,  the  fabulous 
1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  unique  1870-S  half  dime,  which 
Jefferson  nickels  are 'hard  to  find  when  fully  struck  (some  "com¬ 
mon  dates"  are  major  rarities  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  if  sharp¬ 
ly  struck!),  how  Jefferson  nickels  came  to  be,  and  other  topics 
are  recounted,  accompanied  by  many  fascinating  photographs. 
168  pages,  softbound,  with  many  illustrations.  Widely  ac¬ 
claimed  by  the  numismatic  press.  Another  best-seller! 


Enjoyable  Books 

Be  sure  to  read  each  and  every  listing  in  our 
Books  For  Sale  section  of  this  issue— and  be  sure 
to  take  advantage  of  our  confidential  10%  or 
20%  discount!  One  of  the  best  ways  to  enjoy 
coins  is  to  read  about  them.  Good  news:  some 
of  the  best  reference  books  in  print  are  very  in¬ 
expensive,  and  for  a  few  hundred  dollars  you 
can  lay  in  enough  books  to  provide  for  a  whole 
winter's  worth  of  enjoyable  reading! 


United  States  Dimes, 
Quarters,  and  Half  Dollars 


An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


Q.  David  Bowers 


U.S.  Dimes,  Quarters  and  Half  Dollars:  An  Action 
Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-304)  $9.95 

The  book  takes  you  behind  the  scenes  and  give  you  a  deal¬ 
er's  view  of  sleepers  you  can  find,  things  to  watch  for  when 
buying  and  selling,  and  so  on— an  "inside  view"  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  denominations.  215  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  books  totaling  up  to 
$99.99  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare  Coin 
Revieiv  No.  67,  take  a  confidential  10% 
discount!  For  book  orders  of  $100  or 
more,  take  a  confidential  20%  discount! 
Just  write  "10%  book  discount"  or  "20% 
book  discount"  on  your  order  blank,  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  we  will  honor  the 
offer.  If  you  telephone  your  order  and 
charge  it  to  your  credit  card,  be  sure  to 
mention  it  as  well.  This  offer  is  for  a 
limited  time  only  and  will  not  be  adver¬ 
tised  publicly! 


United  States  Patterns,  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd  and 
Abe  Kosoff.  (Stock  No.  BBM-412)  $19.95 

This  is  the  standard  reference  on  United  States  pattern  coins 
from  1792  through  the  early  20th  century,  including  the  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cent,  the  Gobrecht  silver  dollars,  the  1879  and  1880 
$4  Stellas,  and  many  other  fabulous  pieces.  Here  is  another 
standard  reference  book — certainly  one  of  the  central  books 
for  the  library  of  anyone  seriously  interested  in  numismatics. 
One  can  understand  regular  issues  more  if  one  knows  the  sto¬ 
ry  behind  their  creation,  what  designs  were  tried,  which  ones 
were  discarded,  how  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  came  to 
be,  and  so  on.  Another  must.  276  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound, 
together  with  rarity  and  price  guide.  SPECIAL  NOTE:  Only  a 
few  hundred  copies  remain  in  stock— then  this  book  will  be 
out  of  print — so  order  now  if  you  want  one!!! 

Photograde,  by  James  F.  Ruddy.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-414)  $4.95 

Match  your  coin  to  the  photograph  and,  presto,  it's  graded! 
This  is  the  best-selling  grading  guide  ever  published,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  print — far  outselling  any 
other  reference  in  the  field.  Designated  as  an  official  grading 
guide  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  in  1972.  All 
series  are  covered  from  half  cents  throu  h  double  eagles.  Ill 
pages,  illustrated,  softbound  Also  contains  information  con¬ 
cerning  cleaning  coins,  preserving  them,  how  to  recognize 
Matte  Proofs,  and  other  data— much  of  which  is  not  available 
elsewhere  in  a  single  convenient  volume.  Another  absolutely 
essential  volume  for  every  collector. 

SPECIAL  NOTE:  Photograde  is  out  of  print,  so  if  you  order, 
your  shipment  will  not  be  made  until  the  next  edition  of  Pho¬ 
tograde  is  printed,  expected  to  be  in  the  first  half  of  1988.  If 
you  order  now,  then  you  will  be  protected  at  the  $4.95  price 
as  the  new  edition  will  be  priced  higher  However,  do  not  or¬ 
der  now  unless  you  are  prepared  to  wait  a  number  of  months 
as  indicated. 


A  FASCINATING  BOOK! 


Ttic  .Mranflc  Career 
Dr.  Wilkins 


b _ 3) 

The  Strange  Career  of  Dr.  Wilkins:  A  Numis¬ 
matic  Inquiry,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Softbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-420)  $7.95 

Here  is  a  fascinating  book — one  which  you  will  really  enjoy 
reading!  Dave  Bowers  conducted  an  investigation  into  the  life 
of  Dr.  George  G.  Wilkins,  a  New  Englander  who  is  numisma- 
tically  remembered  for  counterstamping  coins,  but  who  is 
remembered  in  other  quarters  for  such  activities  as  passing 
counterfeit  money,  burning  down  the  barn  of  a  person  who 
crossed  him,  selling  liquor  without  a  license,  and  peddling  pat¬ 
ent  medicine.  To  say  that  Dr.  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  characters  in  the  footnotes  of  American  numismatics  would 
probably  be  the  understatement  of  the  year!  In  this  96-page 
softbound  book,  with  dozens  of  illustrations,  the  author  tells 
you  all  about  this  famous,  or  infamous,  character.  Fun  reading 
for  all  numismatists. 

The  Strange  Career  of  Dr.  Wilkins:  A  Numis¬ 
matic  Inquiry,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Deluxe 
limited  edition  (just  300  copies)  hardbound  li¬ 
brary  version,  signed  by  the  author.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-421)  $19.95 


Bowers  and  Merena 
Auction  Catalogues 


Small  Hoard  Found! 

The  celebrated  John  W.  Adams  Collec¬ 
tion.  (Stock  No.  BBM-500)  $20.00 

In  our  last  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  we  stated  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "We  have  just  discovered  in  our  storage  warehouse  two 
cartons,  consisting  of  50  copies,  of  the  softbound  version  of 
the  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries,  Inc.  sale  at  fixed  prices  of  The 
Celebrated  John  W.  Adams  Collection,  1982."  Since  then,  these 
books  have  been  selling  like  the  proverbial  hotcakes,  and  now 
we  have  only  a  few  left.  So,  order  early  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Actually,  we  cannot  guarantee  delivery,  for  we  will  sim¬ 
ply  sell  out  the  remaining  copies  to  the  first  orders  received, 
then  give  refunds  on  the  others.  However,  if  you  want  one,  don't 
waste  a  moment  thinking  about  it — do  something  and  order 
one!  This  131-page  book  describes  John  W.  Adams'  fantastic 
collection  of  1794-dated  United  States  large  cents,  prefacing 
the  coin  listing  with  detailed  historical  information.  John  Adams, 
one  of  America's  leading  numismatic  connoisseurs,  "collect¬ 
ed  collectors"  as  well  as  coins.  In  seeking  out  the  pieces  for 
his  collection  he  endeavored  to  acquire  pieces  which  had  been 
owned  by  famous  numismatists  of  the  past — Chapman,  Maris, 
Hays,  and  others.  The  numismatic  information  in  this  book,  the 
pedigree  listings,  and  the  many  illustrations  have  made  this  a 
classic  since  the  time  of  issue.  Long  out  of  print,  copies  are 
seldom  available.  Once  these  remaining  copies  go,  that  will 
be  it! 


The  following  out-of-print  auction  catalogues 
were  issued  by  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  and 
its  successor,  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.  Each  catalogue  includes  a  list  of  prices  re¬ 
alized. 

Garrett  Collection  Auction  catalogues.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-501)  $45.00 

A  complete  set  of  four  softbound  auction  catalogues  cata¬ 
logued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  during  the  1979-1981  years  for  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Features  the  1804  silver  dollar,  three 
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Brd>ht*r  doubloons  loot*  of  which  brought  $725,000 — the 
highest  price  ever  recorded  tor  an y  com  ever  sold  at  auction), 
colonial  coins.  United  States  regular  issues,  and  other  items — 
which  crossed  the  auction  block  tor  $25  million,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  com  collection  ever  to  be  sold.  A  classic  set  which  at  the 
time  caused  great  enthusiasm.  Com  World  in  a  front-page  head¬ 
line  stated  Simply  no  superlatives  are  adequate!''  Set  of  four 
publications,  illustrated,  sortbound. 

The  U.S.  Cold  Coin  Collection  (Louis  Eliasberg  Col¬ 
lection).  (Stock  No.  BBM-509)  $45.00 

Catalogued  by  Q.  Dav  id  Bowers  and  offered  by  our  predeces¬ 
sor  firm.  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  in  1982.  Large,  color- 
illustrated,  softbound  catalogue  lists  each  and  every  date  and 
mintmark  of  United  States  gold  coins  from  gold  dollar  to  dou¬ 
ble  eagles,  the  only  such  collection  ever  formed!  It  realized  $12.4 
million,  second  only  to  our  sale  of  the  Garrett  Collection.  A 
treasure  trove  of  information  and  a  numismatic  landmark.  A 
must  for  the  collector  of  gold  coins. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Collection.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-510)  $20.00 

Contains  many  important  coins  as  well  as  unusual  and  rare 
tokens  and  medals— a  fabulous  offering  consigned  to  us  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  an  institutional  holding  of  numisma¬ 
tic  items  which  contained  numerous  superb  pieces. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections.  (Stock  No.  BBM-515) 
$15.00 

Catalogued  by  Bowers  and  Merena  (as  are  all  catalogues  to 
follow),  in  1983.  Two  fantastic  old-time  collections  plus  other 
consignments. 

George  D.  Hatie  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-518) 
$15.00 

Auction  catalogue  featuring  the  collection  of  George  Hatie, 
past  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association.  An¬ 
other  important  consignment.  (Sale  held  in  1983.) 

Marcus  J.  Brown  Estate  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-521)  $15.00 

A  large  offering  of  United  States  coins  in  various  categories, 
plus  other  specialties.  Done  in  the  "Grand  Format"  style  for 
which  8owers  and  Merena  has  become  so  famous.  (Sale  held 
in  1983.) 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-525)  $20.00 

First  part  of  the  sale  catalogue  featuring  coins  from  "the 
greatest  coin  collector  who  ever  lived."  A  fascinating  introduc¬ 
tion  combined  with  many  scarcities  and  rarities.  (Sale  held  in 
1983.)  Softbound  version.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see 
next  listing.) 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BBM-526)  $45.00 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 
Ness.  (Stock  No.  BBM-531)  $15.00 

The  collection  of  Arthur  Sipe,  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association,  and  other  important  consign¬ 
ments,  including  the  Everett  W.  Ness  holdings,  are  illustrated 
and  described  in  detail  in  this  important  reference.  Like  the 
other  auction  catalogues  here,  a  list  of  prices  realized  is  includ¬ 
ed.  (Sale  held  in  1983.) 

The  Collections  of  Rudy  Sieck  and  Roy  Harte. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-535)  $15.00 

Still  another  important  catalogue  containing  everything  from 
commemoratives  to  silver  dollars  to  copper  to  gold — and  much, 
much  more.  (Sale  held  in  1984.) 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-541)  $20.00 

Softbound  of  Part  II  of  this  fabulous  collection,  including 
many  rarities,  particularly  in  the  gold  series.  A  classic!  (Sale 
held  in  1984.)  (For  the  hardbound  version,  see  the  next  listing.) 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II,  deluxe  limited  edi¬ 
tion  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-542) 
$45.00 

The  Collections  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson  and 
Richard  L.  Collier.  (Stock  No.  BBM-545)  $15.00 

A  wonderful  catalogue  packed  with  interesting  rarities  from 
the  collection  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson  (past  president  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association)  and  Dr.  Richard  L.  Col¬ 
lier,  as  well  as  other  important  consignments  including  the 
lames  F  Ruddy  collection  of  encased  postage  stamps.  (Sale  held 
in  1984.) 

The  Emery-Nichols  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-550)  $15.00 

Coins  from  the  Emery  and  Nichols  collections,  first  formed 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  hidden  away  in  a  bank  vault 
for  decades  A  spectacular  offering,  particularly  rich  in  19th- 
and  early  20th-century  coins  by  date  and  mintmark  varieties, 
plus  Proofs  Held  in  November  1984,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
important  sales  of  the  year. 

The  Lee  F.  Hewitt  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-551) 
$15.00 

Coin*  from  rhe  collection  of  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  great 
figures  m  numismatics,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Numismatic 
>  rapbook  MaRd/m*’  one  of  the  most  important  periodicals 
rA  rjer,ide'.  p,i$r  Features  United  States  coins,  patterns,  and  pa¬ 
per  money  from  Hewitt  and  other  consignors  (Sale  held  in 
1984  i 


The  Milton  G.  Cohen  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-553)  $15.00 

Features  United  States  and  world  coins,  patterns,  and  paper 
money  from  a  variety  of  consignors.  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

The  Russell  B.  Patterson  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-556)  $20.00 

Sold  in  March  1985,  the  sale  contained  an  excellent  variety 
of  United  States  coins  in  all  series  from  colonials  through  20th- 
century  regular  issues,  Assay  Commission  medals,  anti-slavery 
tokens,  Bryan  money,  Lincoln  and  Washington  items,  and  ex- 
onumia.  A  simply  spectacular  catalogue!  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

The  Hoke  S.  Greene  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-558)  $15.00 

Features  a  1796  quarter  dollar  on  the  cover,  lots  of  scarce  and 
rare  issues,  an  original  1861  Confederate  cent,  and  lots  of  oth¬ 
er  things!  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

Rare  Coins  from  the  Abe  Kosoff  Estate.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-560)  $20.00 

A  large,  280-page  catalogue  of  United  States  coins,  tokens, 
medals,  paper  money,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient  coins  from 
the  estate  of  one  of  America's  most  respected  dealers.  Abe 
Kosoff,  who  was  founder  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild.  A  treasure  trove  of  varied  numismatic  material,  includ¬ 
ing  rarities.  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

For  fascinating  reading  about  this  well-known  and  well-liked 
man,  see  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  previously  listed. 

Hawaiian  Consignment.  (Stock  No.  BBM-562) 

$6.00 

A  slim  catalogue  offering  137  specimens  of  the  1928  Hawai¬ 
ian  commemorative  half  dollar,  consigned  by  the  original  dis¬ 
tributor,  The  Bank  of  Hawaii.  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Ezra  Cole  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-564) 
$15.00 

A  large,  296-page  catalogue  offering  United  States  coins, 
tokens,  medals,  encased  postage  stamps,  colonials,  paper  mon¬ 
ey,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient  coins.  A  great  catalogue  with 
many  rarities  and  important  pieces,  with  the  lead  consignment 
being  the  property  of  one  of  America's  best-known  stamp  deal¬ 
ers,  who  collected  coins  as  a  hobby.  Softbound  version  (for  de¬ 
luxe  hardbound  version  see  next  listing).  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

Ezra  Cole  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-565)  $49.00 

The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-569)  $15.00 

A  large,  184-page  reference  offering  a  specialized  collection 
of  United  States  half  dimes,  plus  gold  coins,  commemoratives, 
silver  dollars,  colonials,  and  many  other  items.  Softbound  ver¬ 
sion.  (For  deluxe  limited-edition  hardbound  version,  see  next 
listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  Deluxe 
hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-570) 
$49.00 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-571)  $15.00 

Containing  the  collections  of  Julian  Leidman  and  others,  and 
conducted  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Company,  Inc., 
the  event  featured  Hard  Times  tokens,  Civil  War  tokens,  and 
Mint  medals,  so-called  dollars,  tokens,  and  other  Americana. 
80  pages.  Softbound  version.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version, 
see  next  listing.)  (Sale  conducted  in  1986.) 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-572)  $49.00 

The  Collection  of  David  W.  Dreyfuss.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-573)  $20.00 

Conducted  jointly  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
and  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Company,  Inc.,  this  176-page 
catalogue  offers  the  greatest  collection  ever  to  cross  the  auc¬ 
tion  block — specializing  in  presidential  inaugural  medals,  As¬ 
say  Commission  medals,  Indian  Peace  medals,  mint  medals, 
and  other  Americana,  collected  over  a  period  of  years  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  connoisseur.  Includes  many  unique  pieces  and  great  rari¬ 
ties.  A  classic  reference  for  many  years  to  come!  (For  deluxe 
hardbound  version,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Collection  of  David  W.  Dreyfuss,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-574)  $49.00 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-575)  $15.00 

A  fantastic  offering  featuring  the  gold  coins  and  other  pieces 
gathered  by  Harry  Einstein,  better  known  as  radio  personality 
"Parkyakarkus."  Includes  nearly  complete  sets  of  $1  and  $3 
coins,  a  gem  1879  $4  Stella,  rare  early  gold,  commemoratives, 
silver  dollars,  etc.  Plus  additional  consignments  including  the 
famous  1804  silver  dollar,  together  with  Proof  examples  of  1802 
and  1803,  a  Gem  Proof  1895,  etc.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-576)  $49.00 

The  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Ingle  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-577)  $15.00 

A  varied  auction,  conducted  in  September  1986,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  United  States  coins,  including  commemoratives,  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  and  early  American  coins— the  latter  including  a  number 


of  prized  colonial  rarities  and  a  specialized  listing  of  Vermont 
coppers  The  sale  realized  over  $1.5  million  Softbound  version 
Color  plates.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see  next  listing  ) 

The  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Ingle  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-578)  $49.00 

The  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  and  the  Har¬ 
vey  E.  Smith  Collections.  (Stock  No.  BBM-579) 
$15.00 

A  marvelous  catalogue,  288  pages  and  over  3,000  lots,  con¬ 
taining  the  fabulous  collection  of  German  coins  formed  by  Bar¬ 
on  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  (whose  family  castle  in  West 
Germany  appears  on  the  catalogue  cover!)  and  kept  intact  ever 
since  it  last  changed  hands  in  1921.  Also  offered  are  many  oth¬ 
er  world  coins.  The  United  States  section  is  highlighted  by  the 
Harvey  E.  Smith  Collection,  put  together  during  the  1930s  and 
early  1940s,  including  commemorative  half  dollars  ordered 
from  the  issuing  commissions,  Proof  sets,  and  many  other 
delicacies.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale 
held  in  1986.) 

The  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  and  the  Har¬ 
vey  E.  Smith  Collections,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-580)  $49.00 

The  Westchester  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-581) 
$15.00 

A  varied  sale  consisting  primarily  of  United  States  coins  fea¬ 
tured  in  this  216-page,  extensively  illustrated  catalogue.  Included 
are  many  important  gold  issues,  Liberty  Seated  pieces,  a  1794 
silver  dollar,  and  other  desiderata  from  an  old-time  collection. 
(For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in 
January  1987.) 

The  Westchester  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-582)  $49.00 

The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-583)  $30.00 

For  the  student  of  early  American  coins,  particularly  the  state 
copper  coinages  of  the  1785-1788  era,  this  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  collection  ever  auctioned.  The  large  catalogue,  over 
300  pages,  illustrates  hundreds  of  different  die  varieties  among 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  other 
coinages  and  will  forever  be  a  permanent  reference  on  the  se¬ 
ries.  Also  featured  are  many  other  important  coins,  including 
early  quarter  eagles,  desirable  later  gold,  Liberty  Seated  and 
Barber  pieces,  counterstamped  United  States  coins,  Bryan  mon¬ 
ey,  the  Warren  Baker  Reference  Collection  of  Canadian  black¬ 
smiths'  tokens,  and  world  coins,  including  Weimar 
commemoratives,  Venetian  oselle,  etc.  (For  deluxe  hardbound 
version,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in  February  1987.) 

The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-584)  $65.00 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Denver  Collection 
(Stock  No.  BBM-585)  $15.00 

An  interesting  sale  comprised  of  selections  from  the  refer¬ 
ence  collection  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  Colora¬ 
do,  and  other  properties,  containing  a  wide  variety  of  United 
States  issues,  with  some  early  American  pieces,  currency,  and 
Americana  as  well.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  edition,  see  next 
listing.)  (Sale  held  in  June  1987.) 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-586)  $49.00 

The  Bebee  Collection— 1987  ANA  Convention 
Sale,  deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-588)  $65.00 

A  320-page  "Grand  Format"  catalogue  offering  the  reference 
collection  of  Aubrey  and  Adeline  Bebee,  long-time  professional 
numismatists.  Includes  1794  silver  dollars  (plural),  Gem  Proof 
$4  Stellas,  Panama-Pacific  coins,  and  other  United  States  coins 
from  half  cents  to  the  1877  $50  pattern,  and  just  about  every¬ 
thing  in  between!  In  addition,  there  is  a  beautiful  selection  of 
United  States  currency,  important  ancient  coins,  and  a  large 
offering  of  coins  of  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  European  mul¬ 
tiple  talers,  German  commemoratives,  and  related  issues.  (Sale 
held  in  August  1987.) 

The  Norweb  Collection,  Part  I.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-589)  $25.00 

This  fabulous  catalogue,  over  400  pages  in  length  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  hundreds  of  photographs,  describes  Part  I  of  the  fab¬ 
ulous  Norweb  Collection  sold  by  Auctions  J>y  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  in  October  1987.  This  book,  a  treasure  trove  of 
numismatic  information,  is  one  of  the  largest,  best  researched, 
and  most  rarity-laden  catalogues  ever  issued.  An  American  clas¬ 
sic!  Softbound  version.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see  next 
listing.) 

The  Norweb  Collection,  Part  I,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-590)  $65.00 

The  King  of  Siam  Sale.  (Stock  No.  BBM-591)  $15.00 

This  is  a  rather  slim  catalogue,  comprising  just  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  lots,  but  what  lots  they  are!  Highlighting  the  sale  is  the 
1834  Proof  set  presented  by  the  United  Slates  government  to 
the  King  of  Siam,  and  containing  a  Gem  Proof  1804-daled  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  the  finest  known  specimen  of  The  King  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Coins."  In  addition,  there  is  a  complete  collection  of  United 
States  double  eagles  from  1850  through  1912  inclusive  with 
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a  solitary  exception  of  the  1861  Philadelphia  Mint  paquet  is¬ 
sue  (no  example  of  which  has  ever  been  auctioned).  Thus,  no 
more  complete  collection  of  double  eagles  has  ever  been  sold 
than  this.  Plus,  there  is  a  set  of  Proof  silver  dollars  from  1858 
through  1921.  Another  classic  catalogue.  (Sale  held  in  October 
1987) 

The  King  of  Siam  Sale,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-592)  $49.00 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  OUR 
HARDBOUND  EDITIONS! 

—Jump  on  the  bandwagon!— 

Would  you  like  to  subscribe  to  the  hardbound 
versions  of  our  auction  catalogues  as  they  are 
released?  Purchased  separately,  they  cost  at  least 
$49  each  (sometimes  more:  for  example,  the 
Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection  costs  $65),  sub¬ 
ject  to  available  supplies.  However,  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  basis,  our  current  rate  is  just  $40  each. 
We'll  send  each  issue  to  you  as  it  is  published, 
together  with  an  invoice  on  open  account.  (The 
$40  price  is  subject  to  change  in  the  future  if 
costs  increase,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  hold  it 
as  long  as  possible.)  You  are  under  no 
obligation — any  time  you  wish  to  cancel  your 
"subscription”  just  let  us  know,  and  we  will  not 
send  the  following  catalogue. 

Over  the  years,  many  numismatists  have  col¬ 
lected  bound  copies  of  our  various  auction  cata¬ 
logues,  and  many  of  the  older  ones  have  brought 
substantial  premiums  on  the  numismatic  mar¬ 
ket.  By  signing  up  for  a  "subscription —actually, 
you  send  no  money,  all  you  do  is  authorize  us 
to  send  them  to  you  with  a  bill — you  are  assured 
of  getting  the  deluxe  copies  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Currently,  about  125  to  200  copies  of 
each  are  made— so  each  is  an  important  col¬ 
lectors'  item  in  its  Own  right.  If  demand  in¬ 
creases,  we'll  create  more  of  later  catalogues, 
but  in  any  event  they  will  always  be  limited 
editions. 

To  receive  these  catalogues  automatically, 
simply  mark  "send  hardbound  auction  subscrip¬ 
tion  on  open  account"  on  your  invoice,  and  our 
Publications  Department  will  take  it  from  there! 
And,  don't  forget  to  check  the  listing  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  catalogue  of  back  issues  so  you  can  "catch 
up"  by  adding  certain  catalogues  still  available. 

The  following  back  issues  are  available: 
Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  deluxe  hardbound 
edition.  (Stock  No.  BBM-526)  $45.00 
Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II,  deluxe  limited  edi¬ 
tion  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-542) 
$45.00 

Ezra  Cole  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-565)  $49.00 
The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  Deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-570)  $49.00 
The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-572)  $49.00 
The  Harry  Einstein  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion.  (Stock  No.  BBM-576)  $49.00 
The  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr.  Charles  W.  In¬ 
gle  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-578)  $49.00 

The  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  and  the  Harvey 
E.  Smith  Collections,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-580)  $49.00 
The  Westchester  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion.  (Stock  No.  BBM-582)  $49.00 
The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-584)  $65.00 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Denver  Collection,  deluxe 
hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-586)  $49.00 
The  Bebee  Collection — 1987  ANA  Convention  Sale, 
deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-588) 
$65.00 

The  Norweb  Collection,  Part  I,  deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion.  (Stock  No.  BBM-590)  $65.00 
The  King  of  Siam  Sale,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-592)  $49.00 


Other  Books  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Not  Numismatic,  But  Very  Interesting! 
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The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-801)  $45.00 

The  standard  reference  book  on  coin-in-the-slot,  old-time 
nickelodeon  pianos  with  art  glass  fronts,  music  boxes,  calliopes, 
player  pianos,  musical  gambling  machines,  orchestrions  (self¬ 
playing  orchestras),  circus  organs,  and  the  like.  Believe  it  or  not, 
15,000  copies  of  this  massive  1,008-page,  illustrated,  softbound 
book  have  been  sold!  The  American  Library  Association  called 
it  "one  of  the  best  reference  books  of  the  year."  If  you  like  nostal¬ 
gia  and  old-time  music,  here  is  a  mighty  fine  book! 


Harrison 
^  Fisher 


Harrison  Fisher,  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  Ellen  H. 
Budd,  and  George  Budd.  (Stock  No.  BBM-805) 
$14.00 

This  volume,  co-authored  with  Ellen  H.  Budd  and  George 
Budd,  covers  the  career  of  one  of  America's  most  famous  illus¬ 
trators  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Harrison  Fisher,  known  for 
his  portraits  of  beautiful  women,  was  the  highest  paid  Ameri¬ 
can  artist  in  1910,  earning  well  over  $50,000  per  year!  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  appealing  images  of  dozens  of  pretty 
girls  who  appeared  on  magazine  covers,  post  cards,  and  as  book 
illustrations.  Interesting  reading!  372  pages,  softbound. 


Want  List  Service 

Our  Want  List  Department,  under  the 
direction  of  Liz  Arlin,  has  helped  many  of 
our  clients  track  down  elusive  date  and 
mintmark  varieties,  "type"  coins,  and  other 
desiderata. 

Interested?  Send  a  note  to  Liz  Arlin  of  our 
staff,  listing  scarce  or  rare  pieces  (say,  with 
a  value  of  several  hundred  dollars  each  or 
more)  you've  been  seeking.  When  we  ac¬ 
quire  them,  Liz  will  send  you  a  quotation. 
There's  no  obligation  to  buy;  just  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so  if  you  desire. 


k 


Robert  Robinson:  American  Illustrator,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-806)  $10.00 

A  dandy  volume  detailing  the  story  of  one  of  America's  most 
famous  illustrators  and  magazine  cover  artists,  who  did  features 
for  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  the  style  later  made  famous  by 
Norman  Rockwell.  Profusely  illustrated,  including  a  section  of 
color  plates.  Published  at  $12.95,  and  a  best  seller  at  that  price 
We  purchased  the  remaining  unsold  stock  and  offer  copies  at 
a  special  value.  These  make  ideal  gifts  for  a  friend— great  for 
giving  on  holidays  or  other  occasions!  And,  you  will  want  a 
copy  for  yourself  too,  for  it  is  delightful  reading! 
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The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-809)  $19.95 

If  you  enjoy  history,  nostalgia,  and  old-time  photos  of  soda 
parlors,  carnivals,  and  fairs— if  you  are  a  student  of  brilliant  ad¬ 
vertising  from  years  gone  by — if  you  want  to  read  one  of  the 
greatest  success  stories  in  American  business — then  this  book, 
about  a  soft  drink  that  once  outsold  Coca-Cola  is  a  must.  For 
the  numismatist,  there  is  a  page  describing  a  token  issued  by 
Moxie!  The  book  is  a  wonderful  excursion  into  the  past,  a  tour 
that  will  provide  several  evenings  of  delightful  reading — we 
guarantee  it  or  your  money  back!  760  pages,  softbound  A 
delightful  book!  Now  in  its  second  big  printing! 


BACK  ISSUES  OF  THE  RCR! 

"Catch-Up  Special'— Four  Different  B^ck  Is¬ 
sues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  issues  of  our 
choice,  within  the  past  one  to  three  years.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-901)  $10.00 


Our  Staff 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
nearly  30  dedicated  professionals  are  on 
hand  to  provide  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
finest  value,  quality,  and  service  in  the  coin 
hobby  today,  join  our  "family"  of  happy 
customers! 
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A  GREAT  NOSTALGIA  BOOK! 


Nickelodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music,  by 
Q.  David  Bowers  (Stock  No.  BBM-821)  $14.95 

This  book,  212  pages  in  length,  tells  all  about  the  ornately- 
fronted  theatres  of  the  1900-1915  years,  plus  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  early  film  stars,  theatres,  and  so  on.  “His  finest  work 
to  date;  will  be  enjoyed  by  everyone  interested  in  films  and 
film  history,”  noted  the  Vestal  Press.  Released  in  July  1986,  the 
book  met  with  instant  national  acclaim  and  has  been  favora¬ 
bly  commented  upon  and  reviewed.  A  great  book  which  you'll 
enjoy  reading  if  you  are  interested  in  American  history  and 
nostalgia— never  mind  that  it  is  also  slightly  related  to  numis¬ 
matics,  inasmuch  as  a  nickel  was  the  typical  admission  charge! 
Buy  a  copy  for  yourself  and  other  copies  for  use  as  gifts. 
Softbound. 


Nickelodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  BBM-822)  $24.95 

This  is  the  deluxe  hardbound  edition  of  the  previously- 
mentioned  work.  Ideal  for  libraries  or  for  a  really  "special"  gift. 
Dave  Bowers  will  be  pleased  to  autograph  a  copy  to  you  or 
to  the  person  of  your  choice  if  you  write  "please  autograph" 
when  you  order  the  book  and,  if  it  is  to  go  to  someone  else, 
also  state  the  name  of  the  recipient. 


"Wonderfully  Written"  Book! 

The  following  is  from  an  unsolicited  letter  from 
John  Menendez: 

"Your  book,  U.S.  Dimes,  Quarters  and  Half  Dol¬ 
lars:  An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Inves¬ 
tor,  is  wonderfully  written  and  packed  with  valuable 
tips  and  information  for  both  the  general  collector 
and  specialist.  Although  I  have  only  begun  read¬ 
ing  it,  as  an  aspiring  numismatist  I  certainly  appreci¬ 
ate  the  knowledge  it  imparts  as  well  as  the 
fascinating  stories  that  unfold  behind  each  issue  as 
I  turn  the  pages.  Reading  this  treasure  is  analogous 
to  taking  a  numismatic  adventure  into  an  era  long 
forgotten. 

"I  certainly  concur  with  you  that  a  numismatic 
library  is  an  integral  companion  to  a  meaningful 
collection.  Personally,  my  knowledge  of  rare  coins 
is  growing  each  day,  and  I  owe  it  to  you  and  the 
fine  staff  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  for  stress¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  numismatic  education. 

"Your  company  makes  coin  collecting  exciting, 
because  you  present  your  material  with  enthusiasm 
and  undying  energy.  Thank  you  again." 


The  Collector  is  King 

The  collector  is  king  at  Bowers  and  Mere¬ 
na  Galleries — and  always  has  been — since 
we  began  business  in  1953.  If  you  are  a  seri¬ 
ous  numismatist,  let  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  help  you  find  those  special  pieces 
you've  been  seeking. 


NEW  RELEASE! 


Muriel  Ostriche 


Muriel  Ostriche:  Princess  of  Silent  Films,  by 
Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-830)  $14.95 

In  1913  Muriel  Ostriche  was  voted  the  second  most  popular 
film  actress  in  America  (Alice  Joyce  was  first),  far  ahead  of  Mary 
Pickford  and  other  contenders.  Muriel  entered  films  in  1911 
when  as  a  young  high  school  girl  she  was  approached  on  the 
street  by  a  casting  director,  and  said  she  looked  pretty,  and  in¬ 
vited  her  to  apply  for  a  screen  test.  From  that  point  on,  in  a 
career  spanning  a  decade,  she  appeared  in  hundreds  of  films 
and,  because  of  her  reckless  feats,  was  known  as  "the  dare¬ 
devil  of  the  movies."  At  one  time,  the  Thanhouser  Company, 
a  leading  early  producer  of  films,  set  up  a  special  division.  Prin¬ 
cess  Films,  to  showcase  her  talent. 

In  a  "you  are  there"  fashion,  you  will  journey  to  the  days 
of  long  ago,  and  the  fascinating  era  of  silent  pictures.  You  will 
read  about  how  Muriel  was  almost  but  not  quite  mauled  by 
a  tiger,  how  she  almost  but  not  quite  drowned,  and  about  her 
other  narrow  escapes!  If  you  are  in  film  history,  American  his¬ 
tory,  or  enjoy  books  written  in  a  nostalgic  vein,  here  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  you  will  not  want  to  miss!  Dave  8owers  will  autograph 
and  inscribe  a  copy  to  you  on  request  (be  sure  to  specifically 
request  this  when  you  order  it,  however).  (For  deluxe  hardbound 
version  see  next  listing) 

Muriel  Ostriche:  Princess  of  Silent  Films,  de¬ 
luxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-831) 
$24.95 

This  is  the  deluxe  hardbound  version  of  the  previously- 
mentioned  work.  Ideal  for  libraries  or  a  really  "special"  gift. 


QJDavid  bowers 
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POSTCARDS 

of 

Alphonse  Mucha 


The  Postcards  of  Alphonse  Mucha,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  and  Mary  L.  Martin.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-850)  $10.00 

120  page,  softbound,  profusely  illustrated  volume  covering 
the  picture  post  cards  produced  by  Alphonse  Mucha,  ac¬ 
knowledged  master  of  art  nouveau  Each  post  card  illustrated 
is  worthy  of  an  art  gallery!  A  very  popular  book  which  came 
out  a  few  years  ago  and  which  has  been  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
claimed  in  the  world  of  art,  antiques,  and  old-time  post  cards. 
We  recently  found  a  couple  cartons  of  these  in  our  storage  fa¬ 
cility  so  we  make  them  available  on  a  while  they  last  basis! 


Additional  Books — 
United  Stdtes  Coins 

In  addition  to  the  books  published  by  bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  on  the  subject  of  United  States 
coins,  the  following  titles  are  recommended  as  be¬ 
ing  useful  and  interesting.  Many  of  them  are  clas¬ 
sics  in  their  field. 

Edgar  H.  Adams,  Plates  of  Lyman  El.  Low's  Hard 
Times  Tokens.  (Stock  No.  BAD-710)  $35.00 

Reprint  of  Edgar  H.  Adams'  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
Hard  Times  tokens  series.  38  pages,  15  plates,  softbound 

U.S.  Numismatic  Literature,  Volume  1,  19th- 
Century  Auction  Catalogues,  by  John  W. 
Adams.  (Stock  No.  BAD-721)  $85.00 

A  survey  of  19th-century  rare  coin  dealers  (with  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  and  portraits)  and  the  auctions  they  conducted 
Cogan,  the  Chapmans,  Woodward,  Mason,  Scott,  Frossard,  and 
others  are  featured  and  rated  by  one  of  America's  foremost  nu¬ 
mismatic  scholars.  A  must  for  the  reader  interested  in  numis¬ 
matic  history  and  literature!  Expensive,  but  worth  it!  Limited 
numbered  edition  of  500  copies.  271  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents, 
1793-1794,  by  John  Adams.  (Stock  No.  BAD-735) 
$40.00 

An  anthology  edited  by  John  W.  Adams,  this  book  is  a  treas¬ 
ure  trove  of  information  concerning  large  cents  of  these  two 
dates,  the  romance,  history,  rarity,  and  just  about  everything 
else  you  wanted  to  know  but  didn't  know  where  to  look.  244 
pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Gold  Dollars  1849-1889,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-741)  $12.50 

First  in  the  series  of  illustrated  hardbound  books  by  David 
W.  Akers,  surveying  all  varieties  of  gold  dollars,  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  auction  over  the  years,  estimates  concerning  the  rarity 
in  various  grades,  and  so  on.  A  cornerstone  volume  for  any  gold 
coin  library! 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Quarter  Eagles  1796-1929,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-742)  $35.00 

Another  in  the  illustrated,  hardbound  series  covering  gold 
coins,  this  one  featuring  quarter  eagles  of  all  dates — with  a  page 
or  more  devoted  to  each  listing  (as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
books  in  this  series).  A  wealth  of  information  for  the  advanced 
collector  and  beginner  alike! 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  $3  and  $4  Gold  Pieces,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-743)  $12.50 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  $3  pieces  and  $4 
pieces — an  evaluation  by  dates  and  varieties,  frequency  of  auc¬ 
tion  appearances  over  the  years,  availability  in  different  grades, 
and  so  on. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Half  Eagles  1795-1929,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-744)  $45.00 

Again,  all  you  want  to  know  on  the  subject.  Rarity,  availabil¬ 
ity  in  past  auction  sales,  condition  ratings,  commentary  on  var¬ 
ious  issues,  and  so  on— with  each  issue  occupying  a  full  page 
or  more. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Eagles  1795-1933,  by  David  W. 
Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-745)  $45.00 

Comprehensively  covers  eagles  from  the  first  year  to  the  last, 
with  detailed  information  on  each  and  every  mintmark  issue. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Double  Eagles  1849-1933,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-746)  $45.00 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  America's  largest  regular 
gold  coin,  including  a  listing  by  individual  dates  and  varieties, 
frequency  of  auction  appearances,  condition  information,  and 
so  on.  Read  this  or  any  other  book  among  David  Akers'  volumes 
and  you'll  be  right  up  there  with  the  experts  so  far  as  knowl¬ 
edge  is  concerned! 

Complete  Set  of  David  Akers'  Gold  Coin  Books, 
Stock  No.  BAK-741  through  BAK-746  inclusive, 
at  a  savings  of  $20  from  the  price  if  ordered  in¬ 
dividually.  (Stock  No.  BAK-747)  net  $175.00 
American  Numismatic  Association  Counterfeit 
Detection.  (Stock  No.  BAM-717)  $7.50 

This  handy  guide,  published  by  the  ANA,  gives  tips  on  spot¬ 
ting  counterfeits  and  identifies  many  different  counterfeit  vari¬ 
eties.  A  best  seller  and  a  valuable  reference.  147  pages, 
illustrated,  softbound. 

Official  A.N.A.  Grading  Standards  for  U.S.  Coins, 
by  A.  Kosoff,  Kenneth  Bressett,  introduction  by 
Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BAN-635)  $7.95 

Details  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Offical  Grad¬ 
ing  system,  with  illustrations  of  coins  from  half  cents  through 
double  eagles,  together  with  grading  information  concerning 
each  step.  Uses  the  famous  Sheldon  system  rating  coins  on  a 
numerical  scale  from  1  through  70.  This  is  the  brand  new  trd 
edition  of  an  important  standard  reference 

A  Bibliography  of  American  Numismatic  Auction 
Catalogues,  1828-1875,  by  E.J.  Attinelli.  (Stock 
No.  BAT-701)  $35.00 
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Reprint  of  the  19th-century  classic  detailing  early  auction  cata¬ 
logues  and  numismatic  activity  in  the  cradle  days  of  coin  col¬ 
lecting  in  America.  160  pages,  hardbound.  A  classic  beginning 
point  for  numismatic  bibliophiles! 

Grading  Coins:  A  Collection  of  Readings,  edited 
by  Richard  Bagg  and  lames  J.  Jelinski.  (Stock 
No.  BBA-810)  $10.00 

We  just  found  14  copies — count  them,  14 — of  this  out-of-print 
book.  Prepared  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Richard  A.  Bagg,  Ph.D. 
(now  of  our  staff)  and  lames  ).  jelinski,  this  is  a  collection  of 
articles,  editorial  opinions,  and  commentary  concerning  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  grading  coins.  Very  good  background  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  grading  subject— which,  these  days,  seems 
to  be  just  about  everyone. 


VERY  POPULAR! 

The  Investor's  Guide  to  United  States  Coins, 
by  Neil  S.  Berman  and  Hans  M.F.  Schulman. 
(Stock  No.  BBE-600)  $19.50 

This  230-page  volume  discusses  United  States  coins  by  de¬ 
signs  and  gives  price  data  on  the  various  issues  as  delineated 
in  10-year  intervals,  1955,  1965,  1975,  and  1985.  For  example, 
the  authors  suggest  that  $1,000  invested  in  trade  dollars  in  1955 
would  be  worth  $560,000  in  1985;  the  same  amount  invested 
in  1965  would  be  worth  $224,000  in  1985;  and  $1,000  invest¬ 
ed  in  1975  would  be  worth  $14,177  in  1985.  "It  is  the  only  book 
you  will  ever  need  on  the  subject,"  the  dust  jacket  states. 


The  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega,  by 
C.M.  Birdsall.  (Stock  No.  BBI-750)  $27.50 

Gives  the  detailed  history  of  one  of  America's  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  historical  minting  operations,  with  many  details  con¬ 
cerning  issues  from  gold  dollars  through  half  eagles  made  there. 
Illustrated,  hardbound. 

United  States  Half  Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy.  (Stock  No. 
B BO-720)  $10.00 

To  the  Bowers-Ruddy  efforts  have  been  added  United  States 
Half  Cents  by  Ebenezer  Gilbert,  an  article  by  Doug  Winter,  a 
value  guide,  and  other  features.  This  is  a  reprint  of  several  ear¬ 
ly  half  cent  works.  91  pages.  Illustrated,  softbound. 


IT'S  FINALLY  HERE! 

American  and  Canadian  Countermarked 
Coins,  by  Dr.  Gregory  Brunk.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-203)  $39.95 

It's  finally  here!  We  have  been  waiting  several  years,  as  has 
the  numismatic  world,  for  this  fine  book,  and  now  copies  are 
actually  in  our  "hot  little  hands"  and  are  ready  for  delivery! 
So,  we'll  ship  your  order  as  soon  as  it  comes  in. 

This  dandy  volume  is  large  format,  8'/2  x  11  inches,  349  pages 
long,  and  although  we  did  not  count  the  illustrations,  they  must 
cross  the  thousand  mark— for  its  seems  that  every  page  has  mul¬ 
tiple  pictures  on  it.  Incidentally,  the  lion's  share  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  came  from  our  Research  Department  here  at  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries. 

The  author,  a  long-time  student  of  the  series,  lists  thousands 
of  different  counterstamp  varieties  and  gives  prices  in  various 
grades.  A  valuable  guide  which  those  interested  in  numisma¬ 
tic  history  and  nostalgia  will  appreciate  owning. 


World  Countermarks  on  Medieval  and  Modern 
Coins,  by  Gregory  G.  Brunk.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-755)  $35.00 

An  anthology  from  The  Numismatist,  edited  by  Gregory 
Brunk.  Articles  on  world  counterstamps,  together  with  a  new 
foreword,  bibliography,  and  price  guide.  A  number  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  F.G.  Duffield  articles  are  included,  with  revisions,  as  are 
other  classics.  Nearly  50  articles  are  reprinted!  416  pages,  many 
illustrations,  hardbound, 

California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold,  by  Walter 
Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio.  (Stock  No.  BBR-761) 
$29.50 

The  most  comprehensive  volume  on  the  subject  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  this  reference  will  tell  you  about  the  fascinating  quart¬ 
ers,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  struck  in  gold  in  the  years  following 
the  famous  California  discoveries.  With  the  rarity  ratings,  die 
descriptions,  and  some  pricing  information.  160  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound.  Standard  reference  on  the  subject. 

Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half 
Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Walter  Breen.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-763)  $60.00 

This  superb  book,  with  typography  and  photographs  by  Jack 
Collins,  contains  over  500  pages  of  half  cent  lore,  with  at  least 
a  full  page  (often  multiple  pages)  devoted  to  each  date  and  ma¬ 
jor  variety  within  the  series!  There  are  enough  spicy  comments, 
editorial  opinions,  and  other  half  cent  tidbits  to  keep  you  read¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  through  the  end.  Includes  color  plates. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  specialized  books  on  United  States 
coinage  ever  published!  Hardbound. 


The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  U.S.,  by  A.W. 
Browning.  (Stock  No.  BBR-811)  $12.50 

Reprint  of  an  early  classic.  Describes  early  quarter  dollars 
by  die  varieties  and  characteristics.  The  standard  reference  on 
the  subject.  44  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Perspectives  in  Numismatics,  for  the  Chicago  Coin 
Club.  (Stock  No.  BCH-745)  $15.00 

A  volume  of  nearly  400  pages  containing  articles  specifical¬ 
ly  commissioned  for  this  book,  issued  on  the  800th-anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coin  Club.  Articles  include  those  by 
Q.  David  Bowers  ("The  Hobby  as  I  See  It"),  Elvira  Clain- 
Stefanelli,  Courtney  Coffing,  Richard  Doty,  Cory  Gillilland,  Eric 
Newman,  Donn  Pearlman,  John  Wright,  and  others.  Over  300 
pages,  softbound. 


LIQUIDATION  SPECIAL! 

Photographs  of  the  Cliff  House.  (Stock  No. 
BCL-712)  List  price  $10.00,  liquidation  special 
$5.00 

We  made  a  mistake  when  we  ordered  100  copies  of  what 
we  considered  to  be  a  nifty  book  containing  60  pages,  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations,  of  the  Cliff  House  overlooking  San  Fran¬ 
cisco's  harbor.  Many  views  are  of  the  famous  French 
chateau-style  edifice  from  the  turn  of  the  century.  We  thought 
these  would  sell  well,  but  we  were  mistaken  (even  though  we 
like  them  enough  ourselves  that  we  ordered  several  to  give  as 
gifts).  So,  our  mistake  in  judgment  is  your  gain,  and  instead 
of  charging  $10  per  copy,  you  can  now  buy  one  for  half  price! 


Close-Out  Special— SUPER  DISCOUNT  PRICE! 

Coin  World  Almanac,  4th  Edition.  (Stock  No. 
BCO-794)  Regularly  $14.95,  Close-out  special 
while  a  few  dozen  copies  last,  $9.95 

As  a  new  edition  is  out,  we  are  closing  out  the  4th  Edition. 
If  you  want  to  add  this  to  your  library  for  historical  reasons  (each 
edition  contains  some  different  information),  or  if  you  want  to 
get  a  lot  of  information  for  a  very  cheap  price,  this  book  is  a 
sure  bet!  However,  order  early,  for  just  a  few  copies  remain! 
By  the  editorial  staff  of  Coin  World  as  well  as  various  outside 
contributors  (including  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena).  A  mar¬ 
velous  source  of  information  concerning  legislation,  historical 
events  in  the  hobby,  biographies  of  mint  engravers  and  other 
important  people,  etc.  A  "must"  for  every  library.  734  pages, 
softbound. 


COIN  WORLD  Trivia  Game.  (Stock  No.  BCO-795) 
$17.95 

Based  on  the  popular  Trivial  Pursuit  format,  this  entertain¬ 
ing  game  can  be  played  with  or  without  a  board.  The  easy  rules 
permit  any  number  of  players  to  become  involved  in  over  2,500 
questions  and  answers.  Categories  are  divided  into  two  skill 
levels,  novice  and  expert.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  some 
questions  are  derived  from  some  of  our  own  books,  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Sale,  and  other  of  our  past  numismatic  activities!  Actually, 
all  sorts  of  coins,  numismatic  personalities,  events,  and  other 
things  are  to  be  found  on  the  cards.  Some  questions  are  hard, 
others  are  easy,  but  all  are  interesting. 


JUST  RELEASED— FIRST  TIME  OFFERED! 


Comfr  World 

Almanac 
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•  FIFTH  EDITION  • 


Coin  World  Almanac,  new  5th  Edition.  (Stock 
No.  BCO-796)  $14.95 

This  is  the  latest  edition  of  this  American  numismatic  clas¬ 
sic,  a  "must"  for  every  numismatic  library.  The  745  pages  of 
this  softbound  volume  pack  as  much  information  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  We  use  our  copy  a  lot  in  research,  and  we 
know  you'll  use  yours!  (see  following  listing  for  hardbound 
version) 


Coin  World  Almanac,  5th  Edition,  deluxe 
hardbound  version,  personally  signed  by  the 
editors  of  the  almanac.  (Stock  No.  BCO-797) 
$24.95 


A  GREAT  CLASSIC! 

The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S. 
Crosby.  (Stock  No.  BCR-271)  $45.00 

Reprint  of  this  19th-century  classic,  occasionally  out  of  print 
in  the  past,  but  now  again  available.  Certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
books  ever  published  in  American  numismatics!  Details  colon¬ 
ial,  state,  and  early  American  coins,  the  history,  legislation  per¬ 
taining  to  them,  collecting,  collecting  comments,  etc.  A  simply 
marvelous  book,  and  one  of  our  favorites.  A  must  for  your  li¬ 
brary,  even  if  you  do  not  collect  early  American  coins.  Certainly 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important,  most  valuable  numismatic 
reference  books  ever  published  in  America.  Reprint  edition  has 
modern  comments  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  378  pages,  illustrated 
Hardbound. 


Early  United  States  Dimes,  1796-1837,  by  David  J. 
Davis.  (Stock  No.  BDA-704)  $40.00 

By  David  J.  Davis  and  four  co-authors,  a  simply  superb  vol¬ 
ume,  hardbound,  279  pages,  illustrated  in  detail.  Discusses  each 
and  every  known  die  variety  from  the  first  year  of  dime  coin¬ 
age  in  1796  through  the  end  of  the  Capped  Bust  series  in 
1837— together  with  much  research  information,  collecting  data, 
and  the  like.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject! 


DAMAGED  BOOK  SPECIAL! 
Damaged  Book  Special.  (Stock  No.  BDA-777) 
$100.00 

In  the  course  of  selling  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  books  each  year  we  have  accumulated  a  bunch  of 
copies— various  titles— which  are  shopworn,  which  have  been 
used  in  exhibitions  and  displays,  which  are  slightly  scuffed, 
which  have  marks  on  the  covers  or  binding,  or  which  other¬ 
wise  are  less  than  "mint."  However,  in  each  instance  the  con¬ 
tents  are  intact,  and  the  books  can  be  used  for  their  intended 
purpose — reference  or  enjoyment.  We  offer  you  at  least  $150 
worth  of  books,  regular  retail  prices,  titles  of  our  choice  (but 
all  different;  no  duplicates)  for  a  special  net  price  of  $100.  If 
you  are  just  beginning  your  library,  or  if  you  have  an  eye  for 
a  special  value,  check  this  out! 


The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
Dryfhout.  Softbound.  (Stock  No.  BDR-755) 
$29.95 

A  superb  volume,  magnificently  illustrated,  covering  the 
sculpture,  medals,  coinage,  and  other  works  of  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  most  prominent  artists.  His  magnificent  MCMVII  High  Re¬ 
lief  1907  double  eagle  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  our  readers, 
but  you  will  delight  in  seeing  his  many  other  achievements  as 
well.  The  author  is  curator  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  National  Histor¬ 
ic  Site,  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  artist  maintained 
his  studio  and  designed  the  coinage.  356  pages,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (For  hardbound,  see  the  following  listing.) 

The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
Dryfhout.  Hardbound  version.  (Stock  No. 
BDR-756)  $60.00 

Early  American  Coppers,  by  Sanford  Durst.  (Stock 
No.  B DU-701)  $45.00 

Edited  by  Sanford  Durst,  this  is  a  collection  of  articles  by  many 
authors  pertaining  to  United  States  large  cents,  half  cents,  and 
related  matters.  545  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound 

An  Analysis  of  Gem  Franklin  Half  Dollars,  by  Jack 
A.  Ehrmantraut,  Jr.  (Stock  No.  BEH-777)  $11.95 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  Franklin  half  dollars 
1948-1953,  with  comments  concerning  the  availability  of  each 
in  top  grades.  144  pages,  several  illustrations,  softbound. 

Historic  Tours,  The  Denver  Mint,  by  David  J. 
Eitemiller.  (Stock  No.  BEI-739)  $3.95 

Well-illustrated,  softbound  guide  to  the  Denver  Mint  and  its 
history.  41  pages. 

New  Premium  Coin  Book,  by  Thomas  L.  Elder. 
(Stock  No.  BEL-759)  $10.00 

Original  (not  a  reprint)  1934  guide  to  coin  values  issued  by 
one  of  America's  most  prominent  dealers  at  the  time  98  pages, 
illustrated  with  line  drawings,  softbound 

History  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  George 
Evans.  (Stock  No.  BEV-760)  $14.95 

Reprint  of  the  classic  19th-century  guide  to  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  how  coins  are  made,  various  directors  and  officers,  etc 
A  basic  reference  for  anyone  interested  in  coinage  history  Il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound 
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Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  books  totaling  up  to 
iW  at  our  iist  prices,  from  Rare  Coin 
Rei'iew  No.  67,  take  a  confidential  10% 
discount!  For  book  orders  of  $100  or 
more,  take  a  confidential  20%  discount! 
Just  write  "10%  book  discount"  or  "20% 
book  discount"  on  your  order  blank,  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  we  will  honor  the 
offer.  If  you  telephone  your  order  and 
charge  it  to  your  credit  card,  be  sure  to 
mention  it  as  well.  This  offer  is  for  a 
limited  time  only  and  will  not  be  adver¬ 
tised  publicly! 

How  You  Can  Keep  on  Making  Big  Profits  Invest¬ 
ing  in  Coins,  by  Harry  J.  Forman.  (Stock  No. 
BFO-712)  Special  Discount  Price:  $5.00 

Written  by  one  of  America's  best-known  dealers,  this  book 
made  a  big  splash  when  it  appeared  on  the  market  in  1974. 
You  might  have  a  few  tears  in  your  eyes  when  you  read  this 
book  now,  over  a  decade  later,  for  back  then  you  could  have 
bought  an  Uncirculated  1889-CC  dollar  for  $2,000  or  an  Un¬ 
circulated  1902  for  $355,  or  an  Uncirculated  1903  for  $11.50, 
or  a  1903-0  in  the  same  grade  for  $40.  Harry  gives  many  in¬ 
teresting  philosophies  and  valuable  insights,  and,  on  page  12 
he  has  some  nice  words  to  say  about  the  editor  of  Rare  Coin 
Review  (Q.  David  Bowers).  Anyway,  this  book  came  out  at  $7.50, 
and  we  suspect  that  if  you  wanted  to  find  a  mint-condition  copy 
of  this  volume,  now  long  out  of  print,  you  might  have  to  pay 
a  bit  more  than  that.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  just  acquired  several 
sealed  cartons  of  these — each  one  as  nice  as  new — so  while 
they  last,  take  advantage  of  a  really  special  offer.  118  pages,  hard¬ 
bound,  regularly  $7.50  at  the  time  of  issue,  probably  salable 
at  $10  to  $15  if  you  tried— but  you  pay  only  $5. 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and  Melvin 
Fuld,  “mini-edition."  (Stock  No.  BFU-714) 
$10.00 

A  guide  to  tokens  of  the  1860s  with  patriotic  and  military 
motifs.  80  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and  Melvin 
Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BFU-715)  $27.95 

Here  is  the  deluxe  hardbound,  illustrated,  and  vastly  expand¬ 
ed  (359  pages!)  book  by  these  two  famous  authors — on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  patriotic  tokens  issued  during  the  Civil  War,  primarily 
in  1863.  A  great  book — and  one  we  recommend  highly. 

U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and  Mel¬ 
vin  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BFU-716)  $50.00 

A  wonderfully  detailed  guide  to  cent-size  tokens  issued  by 
various  merchants,  professionals,  and  others  to  advertise  their 
services  and  goods  during  the  Civil  War.  Standard  reference 
in  the  field — and  a  masterful  piece  of  numismatic  research.  615 
pages,  plus  supplement.  Illustrated,  hardbound. 

First  Time  Listed! 

SUPERB  AUCTION  REFERENCE! 

Set  of  three  volumes,  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Auctions,  by  Marten  Gengerke. 
(Stock  No.  BGE-201)  $65.00 

This  set  consists  of  three  volumes.  Volume  I  (bearing 
a  cover  price  of  $36.95)  lists  American  numismatic  auc¬ 
tions  from  the  early  19th  century  onward,  in  alphabetical 
order  by  the  firm  conducting  the  sale.  Thousands  of  auc¬ 
tions  are  covered  from  the  early  days  right  down  to  1987. 
Volume  II  is  a  chronological  listing  of  American  numis¬ 
matic  auctions,  beginning  with  a  sale  held  on  June  12, 

1828  and  continuing  down  to  the  present  time.  You  can 
check  any  given  month  of  arty  given  year,  and  find  out  what 
auctions  were  conducted  in  that  month,  what  days  the  sales 
were  conducted,  who  conducted  them,  and  who  the  con¬ 
signors  were.  Volume  III  is  a  separate  alphabetical  listing 
by  consignor.  Thus,  if  you  want  to  look  up  the  S.T.  Brook- 
hart  Sale,  this  guide  will  tell  you  that  it  was  conducted 
on  March  29,  1928  by  William  Hesslein.  Or,  looking  up 
the  Ernest  Henderson  Collection  Sale  you  will  find  this 
was  conducted  by  Abe  Kosoff  on  August  26,  1947. 

As  a  set,  these  three  guides  will  enable  you  to  check 
any  auction  instantly,  find  out  who  conducted  it  and  when. 

Or,  you  can  look  up  the  different  auction  firms  and  be¬ 
fore  your  eyes  will  be  a  complete  listing  of  the  sales  they 
have  conducted  Or,  as  noted,  you  can  study  a  particular 
week,  month,  year,  or  other  time  period  and  find  out  the 
sales  held 

The  author  is  a  well-known  numismatic  researcher  and 
has  created  one  of  the  most  useful  sets  of  books  in  our 
own  library  We  know  you  will  treasure  your  set  as  well! 

Each  volume  is  spiral  bound 


HELPFUL  REFERENCE! 

Attribution  Guide  for  United  States  Large 
Cents  1840-1857  by  J.R.  Grellman  and  Jules 
Reiver.  (Stock  No.  BGR-201)  $7.50 

A  dandy  28-page  book,  large  format,  enabling  one  to 
quickly  identify  many  die  varieties  of  large  cents  for  the 
years  indicated— a  welcome  reference,  as  anyone  who  has 
used  the  standard  Newcomb  book  can  attest!  We  use  our 
copy  a  lot,  and  we  know  you  will  also. 


Classic  1893  "Mint  Marks"  Book 
Reprinted! 


Mint  Marks,  by  Augustus  G.  Heaton,  1893. 
Reprint  edition  limited  to  2,000  copies,  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  1987.  (Stock  No.  BHE-950) 
$4.95 

This  64-page  book,  with  a  new  introduction 
by  Q.  David  Bowers,  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  references  ever  printed.  Indeed,  originals, 
if  you  can  find  them,  are  apt  to  sell  for  $100  to 
$200  each!  Augustus  Heaton  pioneered  the  way 
to  mintmark  collecting,  listing  various  "Causes 
of  Attractiveness"  and  telling  numismatists  why 
they  should  collect  coins  of  Carson  City,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  mints  in  addition  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  At  the  time,  emphasis  was  on  dates 
only,  and  few  cared  whether  a  coin  bore  a  mint- 
mark  or  not! 


Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint— The  First  Cen¬ 
tury,  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian.  (Stock  No. 
BJU-788)  Regularly  $35.00,  Special  Discount 
Price:  $19.95 

We  purchased  at  a  favorable  price  several  hundred  copies 
of  this  really  great  book.  For  a  limited  time  we  charge  you  not 
$35,  not  even  $30  or  $25  but,  would  you  believe — just  $19.95! 
At  this  price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one,  especially 
considering  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  written 
on  any  American  numismatic  subject.  Published  by  the  Token 
and  Medal  Society,  this  condensed,  large-format,  hardbound 
illustrated  book  is  a  gold  mine  to  anyone  interested  in  medals 
produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Contains  abundant  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  production  quantities,  rarities,  designers, 
and  the  like.  Interesting  reading  and  a  valuable  reference.  Highly 
recommended.  475  pages. 

1986  Price  Guide  for  Medals  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  The  First  Century,  1792-1892,  by  R.W. 
Julian.  (Stock  No.  BJU-789)  $7.95 

This  book  is  designed  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  our 
Stock  No.  BJU-788  (and  is  useless  without  it).  An  updating  of 
current  prices  by  a  panel  of  special  consultants,  including  Carl 
W.A.  Carlson,  Lawrence  E.  Elman,  H.  Joseph  Levine,  and  Alan 
V.  Weinberg.  Softbound,  70  pages,  some  illustrations. 

Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States,  by  Donald  H.  Kagin.  (Stock  No. 
BKA-709)  $29.95 

The  "last  word”  on  the  subject  of  territorial  gold  coins, 
privatelyMssued  gold  coins,  ingots,  and  bars— as  well  as  other 
topics  relating  to  the  wild,  wild  West.  While  collecting  terri¬ 
torial  gold  coins  is  admittedly  a  rarified  realm,  this  book  is  valu¬ 
able  to  every  numismatist,  for  it  is  crammed  with  history, 
romance,  numismatic  facts,  and  other  interesting  data.  406 
pages,  profusely  illustrated,  hardbound. 


Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  by  E.A.  King.  (Stock  No. 
BK 1-781)  $35.00 

The  standard  reference  concerning  these  large  cent-size  cop¬ 
per  (mainly)  tokens  issued  by  various  chapters  of  this  fraternal 
organization.  Thousands  of  varieties  described  360  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound. 

The  Two-Cent  Piece  and  Varieties,  by  Myron  M. 
Kliman  (Stock  No.  BKL-100)  $10.00 

If  you  are  interested  in  two-cent  pieces,  the  ephemeral  de¬ 
nomination  minted  from  1864-1873,  this  dandy  70-page,  soft- 
bourid  volume  by  "Mike"  Kliman  will  delight  you.  We  can't 
compare  it  to  any  other  book  on  the  series,  for  this  is  the  only 
book  on  two-cent  pieces  ever  published!  However,  had  there 
been  others,  we  suspect  this  one  would  have  come  out  on  top 

Abe  Kosoff  Remembers,  by  A.  Kosoff.  (Stock  No. 
BKO-703)  $19.50 

Reprint  of  this  old-time  dealer's  reminiscences.  Chock  full 
of  anecdotes  and  stories.  Fascinating  reading.  392  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

United  States  Large  Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Warren 
A.  Lapp  and  Herbert  A.  Silberman.  (Stock  No. 
B LA-741)  $50.00 

An  anthology  containing  over  100  articles  by  various  authors 
published  in  The  Numismatist  between  1895  and  1973,  deal¬ 
ing  with  United  States  large  cents  and  half  cents.  Among  the 
authors  included  are  Steigerwalt,  Clapp,  and  Newcomb.  A  store¬ 
house  of  information  for  anyone  interested  in  early  American 
copper  coins.  672  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 


SOON  AVAILABLE! 

Recollections  of  a  Mint  Director,  by 
Frank  A.  Leach.  (Stock  No.  BLE-100)  $9.95 

This  great  book,  with  a  new  foreword  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  reprints  the  memoirs  of  Frank  A.  Leach,  who  was  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint  from  1897  to  1907, 
during  the  great  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire.  You'll 
go  behind  the  scenes  at  the  mint  and  read  much  fascinat¬ 
ing  information  not  readily  available  elsewhere.  Then,  from 
1907  to  1909  he  was  director  of  the  entire  United  States 
mint  system  and  supervised  the  production  of  the  famous 
MCMVII  High  Relief  $20  pieces  designed  by  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,  again  furnishing  valuable  information  not 
readily  available  in  any  other  reference.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1917,  these  recollections  are  known  to  only  a  few 
numismatists.  This  new  reprint,  120  pages  in  length,  by 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  is  sure  to  be  enjoyed  from 
cover  to  cover.  A  highly  recommended  book;  a  must  for 
any  numismatic  library!  We  will  ship  as  soon  as  copies 
are  received  here — expected  in  November! 


HOARD  DISCOVERED! 

Collectors  Guide  to  Presidential  Inaugural 
Medals  and  Memorabilia,  by  H.  Joseph  Levine. 
(Stock  No.  BLE-410)  $8.95 

Long  out  of  print,  copies  of  this  book  sold  for  considerably 
more  than  their  issue  price  of  $8.95,  but  in  going  through  a 
storage  area  a  few  months  ago,  we  came  across  over  100  co¬ 
pies  which  we  had  in  stock  from  several  years  earlier  and  had 
forgotten  about!  These  were  offered  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No. 
64,  and  as  we  now  go  to  press  with  issue  No.  65,  only  about 
30  copies  remain.  As  this  book  is  out  of  print  and  is  probably 
worth  more  than  we  are  asking,  we  limit  orders  to  no  more 
than  one  copy  per  customer.  120  pages,  profusely  illustrated, 
softbound.  If  you  want  one,  act  quickly— for  this  may  be  the 
last  time  we  have  them  for  sale! 


Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents, 
1795-1803,  by  Denis  Loring.  (Stock  No. 
BLO-751)  $40.00 

An  anthology  compiled  by  Denis  Loring,  containing  articles 
by  different  authors  on  the  subject  indicated.  Interesting  read¬ 
ing.  248  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Lyman  H.  Low.  (Stock  No. 
BLO-761)  $20.00 

Quality  reprint  of  Low's  classic  1900  work,  to  which  the  Dun¬ 
ham  Easy  Finding  List  and  two  sets  of  illustrations  have  been 
added.  Contains  abundant  background  information  and  re¬ 
search  notes  not  given  in  the  Rulau  reference  on  the  subject 
(which  is  also  highly  recommended — to  which  refer).  One  of 
the  all-time  "great  books"  in  numismatics.  Ill  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  hardbound. 

The  President's  Medal,  1789-1977,  by  Neil  Mac- 
Neil.  (Stock  No.  BMA-713)  $12.50 

A  large  format,  profusely  illustrated  160-page  book  pertain¬ 
ing  to  inaugural  and  presidential  medals.  A  standard  reference 
on  the  subject.  No  longer  in  print — so  order  early! 

Catalogue  of  the  Louis  Helfenstein  Collection  of 
Large  Cents,  by  Lester  Merkin.  (Stock  No. 
BME-750)  $25.00 

Sold  by  Lester  Merkin  in  August  1964,  this  collection  caused 
a  sensation  at  the  time  and  became  one  of  the  landmark  events 
in  American  auction  history.  The  Helfenstein  Collection,  ex 
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pertly  catalogued  and  including  many  superb  coins,  shattered 
just  about  every  price  record  in  existence!  For  years,  the  cata¬ 
logue  has  been  a  highly-prized  collectors'  item— hard  to  find— 
and  when  available  often  priced  at  $35  or  so.  Lester  Merkin, 
our  dealer  friend,  now  retired,  who  conducted  the  sale,  recently 
came  across  a  small  group  of  these  catalogues  and  sent  them 
along  to  us— hence  the  present  offer.  We  have  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  so  restrict  our  sales  to  a  one-per-client  basis.  Included  is 
a  list  of  prices  realized.  And,  the  full  color  cover  is  so  nifty  that 
it  is  worth  framing! 

A  Buyer's  Guide  to  the  Grading  &  Minting  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  United  States  Commemorative 
Coins,  by  Ray  Mercer  (foreword  by  James  S. 
lacovo).  (Stock  No.  BME-850)  $15.00 

A  44-page  illustrated  guide  or  report  to  silver  commemora- 
tives,  the  first  in  a  projected  series,  this  one  covering  the  1893 
Isabella  quarter,  the  1900  Lafayette  dollar,  and  half  dollars  al¬ 
phabetically  from  Alabama  through  Cincinnati.  Discussions  of 
such  aspects  as  lustre,  strike,  toning,  marks,  etc.  will  interest 
those  specializing  in  the  commemorative  series.  The  author 
is  well  versed  is  his  subject,  the  result  is  a  study  packed  with 
useful  information! 

The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by  Wayne 
Miller.  (Stock  No.  BMI-722)  $25.00 

A  delightful  book  on  silver  dollars,  and  probably  the  most 
useful  guide  you  will  ever  find  on  the  subject.  Each  variety  has 
its  own  description,  with  characteristics.  261  pages,  illustrated 
(in  color),  hardbound. 

The  Coinage  of  William  Wood,  1722-1733,  by 
Philip  Nelson.  (Stock  No.  BNE-715)  $7.50 

Reprint  of  the  classic  work  describing  Hibernia  and  Rosa 
Americana  issues.  44  pages,  illustrated.  Softbound. 

United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857  by  Howard 
R.  Newcomb.  (Stock  No.  BNE-798)  $45.00 

Reprint  of  this  classic  work,  until  recently  out  of  print,  now 
again  available!  The  standard  reference  book  on  die  varieties 
of  copper  cents  of  the  period  indicated.  312  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

The  Pioneer  Western  Bank— First  of  Denver 
1860-1980,  by  Robert  S.  Pulcipher.  (Stock  No. 
BPU-749)  $39.95 

This  deluxe,  color-illustrated  volume  tells  the  story  of  one 
of  the  West's  most  famous  banks.  Particularly  important  to 
numismatists  is  a  wealth  of  information  concerning  early 
checks,  financial  documents,  banking  practices,  etc.  Including 
detailed  information  concerning  the  predecessor  to  the  bank, 
the  well-known  gold  minting  firm  of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  (Il¬ 
lustrated  with  color  pictures  of  the  people  involved  in  this  ear¬ 
ly  firm!)  A  really  lavish  book  with  richly-tooled  and  stamped 
leatherette  cover.  Not  cheap,  but  worth  every  penny  of  its  price. 
220  pages,  deluxe  hardbound,  color  illustrated.  Limited  edition. 

Collecting  Coins  by  Design:  A  Type  Collector's 
Handbook,  by  William  D.  Radeker.  (Stock  No. 
BRA-708)  $4.95 

Short  essays,  thoughts,  and  ideas  on  collecting  by  design 
types.  67  pages,  softbound.  Not  illustrated. 

Variety  Identification  Manual  for  U.S.  Half  Dimes, 
1794-1837,  by  Jules  Reiver.  (Stock  No.  BRE-711) 
$6.50 

A  key  and  quick  index,  plus  rarity  ratings  to  Valentine's  half 
dime  book.  (See  our  stock  number  BVA-706.)  A  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  specialist.  37  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 


USEFUL  REFERENCE! 

Variety  Identification  Manual  For  United 
States  Quarter  Dollars  1796-1838,  by  Jules 
Reiver.  (Stock  No.  BRE-712)  $9.00 

A  quick  finding  guide  to  quarter  dollar  varieties  of  the  year, 
in  combination  with  revised  rarity  ratings.  40  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  A  very  handy  manual  for  the  dealer,  specialist,  and  anyone 
else  interested  in  early  quarter  dollars. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin,  by  Ed  Rochette.  (Stock 
No.  BRO-719)  $9.95 

Foreword  by  Ed  Reiter.  A  delightful  compendium  of  short  sto¬ 
ries  associated  with  coining  and  minting  around  the  world.  Fas¬ 
cinating  reading  about  coins  of  the  American  West,  numismatic 
personalities,  paper  money,  organizations,  and  other  timely 
topics.  Entertaining  and  educational— a  delightful  and,  in  the 
field  of  coin  books,  rare  combination.  200  pages,  169  photo¬ 
graphs,  softbound. 

Making  Money,  by  Ed  Rochette.  (Stock  No. 
BRO-720)  $9.95 

A  fascinating  book,  highly  enjoyable,  by  one  of  America's 
best-known  numismatic  writers.  In  this  150  page  illustrated  soft- 
bound  volume,  Ed  Rochette  regales  the  reader  with  many  fas¬ 
cinating  stories  of  counterfeiters,  issuers  of  phony  numismatic 
pieces,  impostors,  and  the  like.  Definitely  worth  having— a  vol¬ 
ume  you  can  curl  up  and  spend  an  evening  with! 

Early  American  Tokens  (Pre-1833),  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  BRU-781)  $4.95 


An  excellent  reference  concerning  early  trade  tokens  by  one 
of  America's  most  qualified  numismatic  scholars.  The  first  in 
a  series  of  publications,  which,  together,  constitute  a  library 
on  tokens  of  the  19th  century  and  earlier. 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Russell  Rulau.  (Stock  No. 
BRU-783)  $4.95 

Covers  Hard  Times  tokens  of  the  1833-1844  era.  The  revision 
and  updating  of  the  classic  Lyman  H.  Low  reference,  with  many 
additions.  Much  historical  data.  58  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 
With  prices  (as  are  all  of  the  Rulau  monographs). 

U.S.  Merchants'  Tokens  1845-1860,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  BRU-785)  $9.95 

Another  standard  reference  by  this  prolific  author.  Delight¬ 
ful  reading  concerning  the  tokens  of  this  era.  125  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

U.S.  Trade  Tokens,  1866-1889,  by  Russell  Rulau. 
(Stock  No.  BRU-787)  $12.95 

A  masterful  catalogue  of  these  absorbing  issues!  With  rarity 
and  price  information.  244  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Tokens  of  the  Gay  Nineties  1890-1900,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  BRU-788)  $12.95 

Russell  Rulau,  who  is  recent  times  has  been  America's  most 
prolific  chronicler  of  tokens,  has  done  it  again— with  a  really 
fascinating  168-page  softbound  volume  detailing  all  sorts  of 
tokens  and  related  items  from  this  colorful  period  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  A  "must"  for  anyone  interested  in  tokens  or  in  the 
romantic  era  covered. 

Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington,  by  Russell  Rulau 
and  George  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BRU-789)  $29.95 

An  updated  and  vastly  revised  version  of  the  19th-century 
work  by  W.S.  Baker.  A  masterful  compilation  which  details 
Washington  pieces  from  the  1790s  through  the  19th-century. 
A  treasure  trove  of  information,  and  a  must  for  every  serious 
numismatist.  Highly  recommended!  307  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

Russell  Rulau  Library  Offer.  (Stock  No.  BRU-795) 
$55.00 

A  "library"  of  Russell  Rulau's  most  popular  books — our  stock 
numbers  BRU-781,  783,  785,  787,  and  789,  total  price  if  pur¬ 
chased  individually,  $62.75.  Order  them  all  at  once  and  you 
get  better  than  a  10%  discount! 

A  Survey  of  American  Trade  Tokens,  by  David  E. 
Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-771)  $35.00 

An  anthology  by  many  different  authors,  containing  stories 
concerning  tokens  issued  by  merchants,  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  and  others  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Fascinating 
reading,  512  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip,  by 
David  E.  Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-773) 
$27.50 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book,  by  one  of  America's  leading 
numismatic  scholars,  describing  "money"  issued  by  sutlers  who 
operated  "camp  stores"  with  military  units.  103  pages, 
hardbound. 

Merchant  Tokens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by  David 
E.  Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-775)  $20.00 

Magnificently  illustrated  listing  of  early  issues,  complete  with 
historical  information  and  fascinating  data.  80  pages, 
hardbound. 

Collecting  and  Investing  in  United  States  Small 
Cents,  by  Thomas  K.  Schmeider.  (Stock  No. 
BSC-780)  $10.00 

This  information-filled  text  gives  one  collector's  view  of  how 
to  go  about  getting  involved  in  small  cents.  Mintage  procedures, 
errors  and  varieties,  storage,  investment  charts,  and  other  things 
are  included.  Although  Flying  Eagle,  Indian,  and  Lincoln  cents 
are  collected  by  just  about  everyone,  there  is  little  literature  avail¬ 
able  concerning  them.  This  book  helps  remedy  the  situation! 
110  pages,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

United  States  Type  Coins,  by  Norman  Stack.  (Stock 
No.  BST-706)  $15.00 

This  well-known  numismatist  and  author  presents  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  federal  coinage.  A  very  nice  "portfolio" 
of  various  designs  from  the  earliest  years  onward.  96  pages, 
illustrated  in  color,  hardbound.  This  is  the  previous  edition  (see 
next  listing),  and  as  we  go  to  press  we  only  have  a  couple  doz¬ 
en  copies  remaining. 

(New  Edition)  United  States  Type  Coins,  by  Nor¬ 
man  Stack.  (Stock  No.  BST-707)  $24.95. 

The  latest  edition,  with  updated  information,  of  Norman 
Stack's  popular  book  on  collecting  and  arranging  United  States 
coins  by  design  types  (see  preceding  listing). 

History  of  the  First  U.S.  Mint,  by  Frank  H.  Stewart. 
(Stock  No.  B ST-71 4)  $30.00 

Reprint.  A  view  of  the  operations  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
in  the  early  days.  Written  by  the  man  who  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  the  building  and,  for  reasons  perplexing  today,  ultimate¬ 
ly  demolished  it.  Valuable  reading— a  basic  text.  224  pages, 
illustrated,  hardbound. 

Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  by  Malcolm  Storer. 
(Stock  No.  B ST-71 9)  $35.00 

Reprint.  384  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound  All  about  the 
tokens  of  Massachusetts— which  were  issued  in  a  fascinating 
and  prolific  quantity! 


American  Political  Badges  and  Medalets 
1789-1892,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan.  (Stock  No. 
BSU-761)  $60.00 

An  updating  and  revision  of  the  DeWitt  work,  this  treats  differ¬ 
ent  numismatic  items  relating  to  presidential  campaigns— 
successful  candidates  as  well  as  obscure  and  minor  contenders 
The  standard  reference  on  the  subject.  656  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

American  Political  Ribbons  and  Ribbon  Badges, 
1825-1981,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan  and  Roger 
A.  Fischer.  (Stock  No.  BSU-763)  $60.00 

A  large  format  book  illustrating  memorabilia  from  past  po¬ 
litical  campaigns— another  valuable  book  for  the  historian, 
researcher,  dealer,  and  Americana  enthusiast.  394  pages,  ex¬ 
tensively  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Silver  and  Gold  Commemorative  Coins  1892-1954, 
by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen.  (Stock 
No.  BSW-741)  Published  at  $35,  Special  Net 
Price  $29.95 

A  large  format,  362-page,  hardbound  book  detailing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  various  commemorative  issues.  A  must  for  every  refer¬ 
ence  library.  Everything  you  wanted  to  know  about 
commemoratives — and  more— by  two  well  known  numisma¬ 
tic  authors. 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony  Swia¬ 
tek.  (Stock  No.  BSW-743)  $9.95 

A  72-page  softbound  guide  to  one  of  America's  most  popu¬ 
lar  series.  Discusses  various  date  and  mintmark  varieties  in¬ 
dividually  and  gives  comments  concerning  their  availability. 

Counterfeit,  Mis-struck,  and  Unofficial  U.S.  Coins, 
by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock  No.  BTA-771)  $8.00 

An  interesting  view  of  many  diverse  United  States  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  restrikes  and  "fancy  pieces"  made  at  the  Mint  for  col¬ 
lectors,  deceptive  forgeries  made  by  private  individuals,  and 
other  items.  A  very  important  book  for  the  serious  numisamatist. 
Books  such  as  this  contribute  to  a  great  awareness  of  coins,  re¬ 
search  methods,  and  other  disciplines.  221  pages,  illustrated, 
softbound. 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock  No. 
BTA-774)  $35.00 

Dave  Bowers  was  once  asked  to  name  the  five  most  valua¬ 
ble  books  ever  produced  on  the  subject  of  United  States  coin¬ 
age,  and  this  was  one  of  them!  This  reprint,  illustrated  and 
hardbound,  is  over  400  pages  in  length  and  discusses  in  detail 
the  operations  of  the  US  Mint  from  the  earliest  days  onward. 
Lots  of  fascinating  "behind  the  scenes"  information  is 
provided— pleasures,  scandals,  little-known  information,  and 
much  more.  In  addition,  there  is  much  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  designs  of  later  issues  from  the  20th  century— the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Washington  quarter,  the  new  silver  designs 
of  1916,  the  Buffalo  nickel,  and  others.  An  absolutely  essential 
book  for  each  and  every  person  interested  in  United  States 
coins! 

Rare  Coin  Investment  Strategy,  by  Scott  A.  Travers. 
(Stock  No.  BTR-700)  $19.95 

This  136-page  book,  well  illustrated,  hardbound,  and  with 
an  attractive  dust  jacket,  contains  many  useful  pointers  on  the 
subject  of  coins  as  an  investment.  The  chapter  titles  are  allur¬ 
ing  and  include  "Rare  Coin  Wealth  Building,"  "Assembling  a 
Collection  of  Top  Performers,"  "Making  a  Fortune  is  Condition¬ 
al,"  and  other  timely  topics.  Several  introductory  pages  by 
Walter  Breen  are  sufficiently  fascinating  that  it's  a  shame  he 
wasn't  invited  to  contribute  a  chapter  or  two!  All  in  all,  here 
is  a  nifty  book  which  will  appeal  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
popular  subject  of  rare  coins  as  an  investment  medium. 

The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  D.W.  Valentine. 
(Stock  No.  BVA-706)  $40.00 

Quality  illustrated  hardbound  reprint  of  this  1931  classic,  with 
new  introduction  by  Q  David  Bowers  and  with  additional  ma¬ 
terial  by  Messrs.  Ahwash,  Breen,  Davis,  Neil,  and  Newlin — 
literally  a  "library"  on  this  interesting  denomination.  A  superb 
book  and  the  standard  reference  in  the  field. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  books  totaling  up  to 
$99.99  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  67,  take  a  confidential  10% 
discount!  For  book  orders  of  $100  or 
more,  take  a  confidential  20%  discount! 
Just  write  "10%  book  discount"  or  "20% 
book  discount"  on  your  order  blank,  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  we  will  honor  the 
offer.  If  you  telephone  your  order  and 
charge  it  to  your  credit  card,  be  sure  to 
mention  it  as  well.  This  offer  is  for  a 
limited  time  only  and  will  not  be  adver¬ 
tised  publicly! 
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Morgan  and  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van  Al¬ 
len  and  A.  George  Mallis.  (Stock  No.  BVA-726) 
$29.95 

A  Urge  and  lavish  316-page,  illustrated,  hardbound  book 
describing  in  detail  the  background  and  production  of  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Peace  dollars,  the  minting  and  melting,  and  providing 
the  reader  with  an  incredibly  detailed  listing  of  minute  die  var¬ 
ieties,  An  essential  text  for  those  involved  in  the  popular  silver 
dollar  series — a  standard  reference. 

Catalogue  of  Coin  Designers  and  Engravers,  by 
Zdenek  Veseley.  (Stock  No.  BVE-744)  $11.00 

A  listing  in  alphabetical  order  of  designers  and  engravers  from 
various  countries,  and  their  works.  262  pages,  reproduced  from 
typewritten  text,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

Cameo  Proofs  1950-1964,  by  Val  J.  Webb.  (Stock 
No.  BWE-751)  $14.95 

A  discussion  of  cameo  or  "frosted"  Proof  coins  of  the  years 
indicated  Interesting!  115  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

The  Liberty  Seated  Dollar  1840-1873,  by  Weimar 
W.  White.  (Stock  No.  BWH-759)  $10.00 

An  83-page,  softbound,  illustrated  commentary  on  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  dollar  series,  including  information  on  grading,  in¬ 
vestment  ideas  and  theories,  and  an  analysis  by  date,  including 
estimated  quantities  of  surviving  pieces  in  various  grades. 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 


Charlotte  Mint 
Gold  Coins: 


1838-1861 


Charlotte  Mint  Gold  Coins,  by  Douglas  Win¬ 
ter.  (Stock  No.  BWI-812),  softbound.  $14.95; 
(Stock  No.  BWI-813),  hardbound.  $29.95. 

Written  by  Douglas  Winter,  this  book  disusses  each  and  ev¬ 
ery  Charlotte  Mint  gold  coin,  including  characteristics,  rarity, 
and  numerous  other  factors.  Destined  to  become  a  standard 
reference  in  the  field,  and  a  must  for  the  library  of  every  seri¬ 
ous  gold  coin  collector. 


The  United  States  Trade  Dollar,  by  John  M.  Willem. 
(Stock  No.  BWI-757)  $15.00 

Reprint  of  the  1959  work,  an  extremely  detailed  study  of  the 
trade  dollar,  with  emphasis  on  the  historical  background,  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1873,  and  other  data,  together  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  trade  coins  of  other  nations.  Standard  historical  refer¬ 
ence  on  the  series.  191  pages,  some  illustrations,  hardbound. 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  by  R.S.  Yeo¬ 
man.  (Stock  No.  BYE-740)  $6.95 

The  standard  reference  on  United  States  coins.  One  of  the 
10  best-selling  books  in  general  publishing  history.  Contains 
listings  and  prices  for  United  States  colonial,  regular,  com¬ 
memorative,  and  territorial  coins.  256  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 


Books  on  U.S.  Currency 

The  following  books  have  as  their  subjects  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  United  States  currency  notes,  a  fas¬ 
cinating  field! 

The  Brotherhood  of  Money— The  Secret  of  Bank 
Note  Printers,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom.  (Stock 
No.  B8L-820)  $17.95 

The  well-told  story  of  those  who  have  printed  paper  money 
over  the  years  Fascinating  history.  Illustrated,  hardbound. 

Money  of  Their  Own,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom. 
(Stock  No.  BBL-821)  $17.95 

The  inside  stories  of  famous  counterfeiters.  One  man's  for¬ 
geries  were  so  stood  that  the  Treasury  Department  had  to  re- 
'  a\\  an  entire  $2.6  million  currency  issue!  Delightful  reading! 
\20  pages,  hardbound 


The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  The  First 
Hundred  Years  1862-1962.  (Stock  No.  BBU-830) 
$25.00 

Reprint.  The  history  of  paper  money  and  related  products 
produced  by  the  federal  government.  Interesting  background 
information.  199  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 


CLASSIC  WORK! 

Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  by 
Robert  Friedberg.  (Stock  No.  BFR-840) 
$1950 

New  11th  edition  with  additions  and  revision  by  Ira  S. 
and  Arthur  L.  Friedberg.  This  large-format  quality  hard¬ 
bound  book  is  the  standard  reference  on  the  subject  of 
United  States  paper  money  and  is  extensively  illustrated 
throughout.  A  must  for  every  library. 


The  Comprehensive  Catalogue  of  United  States  Pa¬ 
per  Money,  by  Gene  Hessler.  (Stock  No. 
BHE-850)  $19.50 

This  502-page,  illustrated,  softbound  book  gives  much  infor¬ 
mation  not  readily  available  elsewhere  and  is  a  veritable  "li¬ 
brary"  on  the  subject  of  American  paper  money.  In  many 
instances,  the  production  totals  are  given  for  different  notes, 
rarity  data  for  certain  notes  and  sheets  are  provided,  and  relat¬ 
ed  series  are  discussed.  An  essential  volume  for  the  beginning 
or  serious  collector  of  paper  money. 

U.S.  Essay,  Proof  and  Specimen  Notes,  by  Gene 
Hessler.  (Stock  No.  BHE-852)  $19.50 

The  definitive  text  on  proof  and  specimen  notes— the  back¬ 
ground  to  regular  issues.  224  pages,  hardbound,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  A  masterful  work. 

National  Bank  Notes,  A  Guide  With  Prices,  by  Don 
C.  Kelly.  (Stock  No.  BKE-845)  $45.00 

Second  edition  of  this  large,  illustrated  hardbound  volume 
with  over  300  pages  of  information,  detailed  data,  and  prices 
for  bank  notes — with  much  valuable  and  interesting  informa¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  expanded  revision  of  an  earlier  work  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  coveted  Robert  Friedberg  Award  from  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild.  A  super  volume  which  belongs  in  every 
paper  money  library. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by 
Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  (Stock  No. 
BKR-860)  $14.50 

An  excellent  guide  to  United  States  paper  money  notes,  large 
and  small  sizes.  211  pages,  illustrated,  softbound.  This  is  the 
4th  edition.  A  somewhat  smaller  5th  edition,  hardbound,  is 
also  available— see  following  listing. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Paper  Mon¬ 
ey  by  Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  New 
5th  edition.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BKR-861) 
$18.95 

The  latest  edition  of  this  classic  work  gives  much  informa¬ 
tion  on  various  large-size  and  small-size  currency  issues,  plus 
a  wealth  of  data  on  national  bank  notes,  currency  errors,  and 
other  popular  items. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  Depression  Scrip  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1930s,  by  Ralph  A.  Mitchell 
and  Neil  Shafer.  (Stock  No.  BMI-865)  $27.50 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know— and  more—  about  this  interest¬ 
ing  era  in  American  monetary  history,  a  time  when  communi¬ 
ties  all  across  the  map  issued  temporary  certificates  so  business 
could  be  conducted  when  President  Roosevelt  closed  the  banks! 
More  illustrations  than  you  can  easily  count.  312  pages, 
softbound. 

Modern  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by  Charles  O'Donnell. 
(Stock  No.  BOD-880)  $15.00 

Describes  small-size  notes  of  our  own  era.  Much  informa¬ 
tion.  336  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Books  on  World 
and  Ancient  Issues 

The  following  books  are  in  the  various  fields  as¬ 
sociated  with  world  coins,  world  paper  money,  and 

ancient  coins.  We  recommend  them  highly! 

Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  and  Paper 
Money,  by  Bruce,  Dial,  and  Rhodes.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-905)  $42.50 

A  608-page,  illustrated,  hardbound  guide  to  this  important 
area. 

Money  of  the  World,  by  Richard  C.  Doty.  (Stock 
No.  B DO-907)  $30.00 

A  large  and  handsomely  illustrated  book  on  coins  of  all  eras. 
Written  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent  numismatic  ex¬ 
perts,  formerly  a  respected  curator  at  the  American  Numisma¬ 
tic  Society,  now  with  The  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  nice 
overview  of  the  coinage  from  the  earliest  days  of  centuries  ago 
right  down  to  the  present  era.  240  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 


Encyclopedia  of  Mexican  Paper  Money,  by  Duane 
D.  Douglas.  (Stock  No.  BDO-915)  $2250 

A  368-page,  illustrated,  softbound  guide  to  paper  money  from 
south  of  the  border.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject 

Standard  Price  Guide  of  World  Crowns  and  Tal¬ 
ers,  by  Frank  Draskovic.  (Stock  No.  BDR-910) 
$19.50 

An  important  reference,  560  pages  in  length,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound,  to  collectors  of  these  popular  series — by  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  experts  in  the  field. 


SPECIAL  CLOSE-OUT  OFFER 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  by  Chester 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  1987  edition,  soft- 
bound,  (Stock  No.  BKR-920)  Special  close-out 
while  a  dozen  copies  last,  each:  $23.95 

This  massive  volume,  the  size  of  the  Manhattan  telephone 
book,  contains  countless  entries  and  is  a  standard  guide  to  coins 
of  the  world.  There  is  enough  reading  to  keep  you  busy  for 
many  months!  2,016  pages  in  size,  illustrated,  softbound. 


JUST  RELEASED— NEW  EDITION! 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  by  Chester 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler,  new  1988  edition, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BKR-921)  $29.95 

just  released,  this  book,  like  the  predecessors,  is  the  size  of 
the  Manhattan  telephone  directory  and  contains  just  about 
everything  you  ever  wanted  to  know  on  the  subject  of  world 
coins!  1,632  pages. 


Standard  Catalog  of  World  Gold  Coins,  by  Chester 
L.  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  (Stock  No. 
BKR-333)  $45.00 

This  640-page  reference  lists  and  prices  by  date  and  mink- 
mark  the  various  gold  coin  issues  from  1601  to  present.  Soft- 
bound,  illustrated. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Money,  Vol¬ 
ume  1,  by  Albert  Pick.  (Stock  No.  BPI-304) 
$35.00 

This,  the  first  volume  of  a  two-volume  set,  gives  detailed  cover¬ 
age  of  commercial  and  restricted-circulation  notes  document¬ 
ing  250  years  of  issues,  345  issuing  authorities — a  listing  of 
16,300  notes  accompanied  by  7,600  photographs!  All  you  want 
to  know— and  probably  much  more— about  the  subject  indi¬ 
cated,  all  by  one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities.  928  pages, 
hardbound. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Money,  Vol¬ 
ume  2,  by  Albert  Pick.  (Stock  No.  BPI-305) 
$35.00 

A  companion  to  the  above-listed  reference,  this  lists  all  legal 
tender  (regular  circulating  notes)  of  various  national  govern¬ 
ments,  full  coverage  of  the  18th  through  the  20th  century.  Cov¬ 
ered  are  notes  by  260  issuing  authorities.  All  in  all,  21,000  notes 
are  listed,  accompanied  by  9,600  original  photographs.  Virtu¬ 
ally  a  library  on  the  subject  of  paper  money!  1,087  pages, 
hardbound. 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  by  Chester 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  1986  hardbound 
edition.  (Stock  No.  BKR-921)  $100.00 

1986  edition,  in  new  format— with  two  deluxe  individual 
hardbound  volumes.  Updated  prices  and  listings  from  the  earli¬ 
er  edition.  A  "library"  on  the  subject  of  world  coinage. 

Canadian  Currency,  Exchange  and  Finance  Dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Period,  by  Adam  Shortt.  (Stock 
No.  BSH-934)  Published  at  $63.00.  SPECIAL 
$29.95 

A  compendium  of  articles  edited  and  introduced  by  Adam 
Shortt.  Originally  published  in  1925,  reprinted  in  two  volumes 
in  1968.  Quality  hardbound,  total  of  1,127  pages.  An  excellent 
reference  source  on  early  money  of  Canada.  A  must  for  the 
advanced  numismatic  library.  Two-volume  set.  Included  are 
original  documents  from  the  Canadian  Archives,  with  many 
references  to  French-Canadian  colonial  coins  and  card  mon¬ 
ey.  An  excellent  source  reference  of  early  money  of  Canada, 
and  a  "must"  for  the  advanced  numismatic  library— including 
collectors  of  United  States  coins.  Highly  recommended! 

Spink's  Catalogue  of  British  Colonial  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  Coins,  by  Andre  P.  deClermont  and 
John  Wheeler.  (Stock  No.  BWH-900)  $40.00 

This  new  book  is  destined  to  become  the  standard  reference 
in  the  field.  704  pages  in  length,  hardbound,  and  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  the  volume  details  all  British  colonial  and  C  ommon- 
wealth  issues,  including  Canada,  West  Indies,  Central  Africa 
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India,  New  Zealand,  etc.  (what  is  now  the  United  States,  for¬ 
merly  a  British  colony,  is  not  included,  however).  A  hefty  vol¬ 
ume  which  is  sure  to  be  enjoyed. 

A  Catalogue  of  Modern  World  Coins,  1850-1964, 
by  R.S.  Yeoman.  (Stock  No.  BYE-940)  $9.95 

Revised  and  edited  by  Arthur  and  Ira  Friedberg.  Published 
by  Whitman.  The  latest  edition  it  over  500  pages  in  length  and 
contains  a  wealth  of  information.  Illustrated,  softbound. 


Two  Book  Reviews  by  Carol  Gregory 

The  following  two  book  reviews  are  by  Carol 
Gregory,  librarian  of  the  Canadian  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  (the  Canadian  equivalent  to  the  ANA),  and 
appeared  in  the  July-August  issue  of  the  Canadian 
Numismatic  Journal: 

“UNITED  STATES  DIMES,  QUARTERS,  AND 
HALF  DOLLARS:  AN  ACTION  GUIDE  TO  THE 
COLLECTOR  AND  INVESTOR,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  $9.95  plus  $2  postage  and  handling. 

“Curl  up  with  a  good  book,  easy  to  read,  an  in¬ 
formative,  enlightening  narrative,  interspersed  with 
quality,  large,  full-page  illustrations  of  coin  types. 
This  is  the  fourth  book  in  the  Action  Guide'  series. 
The  history  of  each  denomination;  dimes,  quart¬ 
ers,  and  half  dollars,  is  detailed  from  the  earliest 
j  varieties  through  the  Bust  series,  Liberty  Seated,  and 
Barber  designs,  to  the  most  recent  issues.  The 
twenty-cent  piece  story  is  also  told.  Underpriced 
'sleepers'  and  major  rarities  are  specified  with  il¬ 
lustrations  of  interesting  varieties  and  enlargements 
of  overdates. 

“MINTMARKS:  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  COINAGE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES'  BRANCH  MINTS,  1987 
reprint  of  Augustus  Heaton's  1893  work.  $4.95  plus 
$2  postage. 

“This  landmark  pivotal  work  in  American  numis¬ 
matics  has  been  reprinted.  In  1893,  when  the  work 
first  appeared,  few  collectors  cared  whether  coins 
bore  a  distinguishable  mintmark  letter.  The  price 
i  was  predicated  only  by  the  date  of  the  item.  The 
appeal  of  mintmark  collecting  was  established  by 
Heaton's  17  different  'causes  of  attractiveness.' 

“An  introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers  has  been 
added  to  the  reprint  which  gives  life  to  the  story 
of  Heaton  and  the  growth  of  the  collecting  by 
mintmarks." 

Thanks,  Carol  for  the  nice  words.  Now,  to  our 
Rare  Coin  Review  readers,  if  you  don't  have  these 
i  two  books,  check  them  out  in  our  “Books  For  Sale" 
section  of  this  issue,  and  add  them  to  your  library. 
Your  complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed! 

Likes  His  1 903  Proof  Dollar 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  A.H.B.: 

“I  love  the  Proof-65  1903  Morgan  silver  dollar 
I  ordered  from  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  66.  I 
telephoned  within  two  days  of  receiving  the  issue, 
talked  with  Brenda  Quinby,  but  found  the  coin  had 
already  been  sold.  What  I  really  wanted  was  an 
1 899  Morgan  dollar  Proof-64  or  better  grade.  One 
emerged  in  your  auction  sale  of  The  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  of  Denver  Collection  and  was  catalogued 
as  Proof-63  to  64.  I  submitted  a  bid  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  was  worthy,  and  within  the  market  range,  but 
I  missed  by  $200. 

“Several  of  your  Special  Coin  Letters  came  and 
went.  Eventually,  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  66  arrived, 
and  there  was  a  Proof-65  1903  Morgan  dollar. 
Although  I  was  not  particularly  interested  in  this 
date  in  the  beginning,  I  telephoned  and  found  that 
it  was  available. 

“According  to  one  silver  dollar  specialist,  Proof 
Morgan  silver  dollars  of  the  years  1902  through 
1 904  exhibit  no  cameo  contrast,  are  deeply  toned, 
and  have  prominent  hair  lines.  The  coin  I  acquired 
from  you  has  minimal  cameo  contrast,  is  highly 
reflective,  and  has  no  hair  lines.  Perhaps  it  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  me!" 


NOSTALGIA  SPECIAL! 

Music  box  and  player  piano  music  from  “the  good  old  days" 


A  typical 

While  the  tape  cassettes  we  offer  have  nothing 
to  do  with  rare  coins,  they  do  bring  back  memories 
of  "the  good  old  days"  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  and  are  very  enjoyable  to  listen  to. 

These  cassettes  sell  for  $8.95  each,  but  we  will 
pretend  that  they  are  "books,"  so  that  if  you  take 
advantage  of  our  special  confidential  discount  of 
20%  (subject  to  terms  mentioned  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Books  for  Sale  section),  they  will  be 
available  for  less  than  that.  So,  you  might  want  to 
buy  all  five!  We've  listened  to  these  cassettes  our¬ 
selves,  have  enjoyed  them,  and  now  offer  them  to 
you. 

The  glorious  Regina  Music  Box,  Volume  I. 
Waltzes  and  vaudeville  songs.  28  tunes  totally,  in¬ 
cluding  The  Blue  Danube,  In  the  Good  Old  Sum¬ 
mertime,  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  Wedding  of  the 
Winds,  Dixie,  etc.  (Stock  No.  Music-1)  $8.95 

The  glorious  Regina  Music  Box,  Volume  II. 
Cakewalks,  rags,  and  marches.  With  28  tunes,  in¬ 
cluding  Porcupine  Rag,  Tickled  to  Death,  Florida 
Rag,  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,  Mockingbird,  Un¬ 
der  the  Double  Eagle  (Aha — coin  collectors  should 
like  this!),  Washington  Post  March,  Georgia  Camp 
Meeting,  etc.  We  should  mention  that  this  and  the 
preceding  cassette  have  been  recorded  on  a  Style 
38  coin-operated  automatic  disc-changing  music 


example 

instrument  made  by  the  Regina  Music  Box  Com¬ 
pany  of  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1900. 
(Stock  No.  Music-2)  $8.95 

Gospel  Player  Piano  featuring  hymns  accompa¬ 
nied  by  vocals  by  R.P.  Bruce  Mac  Gregor,  includ¬ 
ing  When  the  Roll  is  Called  Up  Yonder,  Lead 
Kindly  Light,  Church  in  the  Wildwood,  How  Great 
Thou  Art,  Amazing  Grace,  etc.  (Stock  No.  Music-3) 
$8.95 

Good  Old-Fashioned  Player  Piano  Music, 
Volume  II.  A  nifty  cassette  featuring  lots  of  good 
old-time  melodies,  including  You  Always  Hurt  the 
One  You  Love,  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,  Sweet  Ge¬ 
orgia  Brown,  California  Here  I  Come,  When  the 
Saints  Come  Marching  In,  Bill  Bailey  Won't  You 
Please  Come  Home,  etc.  (Stock  No.  Music-4)  $8.95 

Good  Old-Fashioned  Player  Piano  Music, 
Volume  III.  Another  cassette  with  different  player 
piano  tunes,  a  whole  collection  of  them,  with  just 
a  few  titles  being  I'm  Looking  Over  a  Four  Leaf 
Clover,  Up  a  Lazy  River,  San  Francisco,  What  a 
Girl!  What  a  Night!,  I  Wish  I  Could  Shimmy  Like 
My  Sister  Kate,  Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee,  etc. 
This  and  the  other  player  piano  cassettes  were 
recorded  on  an  "Autopiano"  made  circa  1923,  and 
now  in  the  Roehl  Collection  in  New  York.  (Stock 
No.  Music-5)  $8.95 


A  Rave  Review  for  the  "Strange  Career"  Book 


The  following  unsolicited  comment  is  from  T.S.: 

"For  my  money,  your  new  book,  The  Strange  Ca¬ 
reer  of  Dr.  Wilkins:  A  NumismaLic  Inquiry,  is  one 
of  the  best  books  anyone  has  ever  written  on  any 
subject  in  numismatics.  At  first,  I  thought  that  the 
book  would  appeal  only  to  those  interested  in  large 
cents,  or  in  counter  stamps,  but  before  I  was  a  half 
dozen  pages  into  the  book  I  realized  how  wrong 
I  was.  What  a  mistake  it  would  have  been  if  I  had 
not  ordered  a  copy! 


“The  book  combines  all  of  the  best  elements  of 
a  detective  thriller  with  a  good  numismatic  study. 
Books  like  this  are  what  numismatics  is  all  about— 
and  if  you  could  'force'  everyone  to  read  this,  when 
they  are  finished  they  will  realize  that  coin  collect¬ 
ing  can  indeed  be  an  enjoyable  and  challenging 
experience,  and  that  the  'story  behind  the  coin’  is 
much  more  important  in  the  long  run  than  is  this 
week's  'bid'  price. 

“Congratulations  on  a  job  well  done." 
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Hewitt  Research  Reprint  Offering! 


We  contracted  with  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  to 
acquire  the  unsold  remainder  of  his  "Hewitt's  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Information  Series”  reprints  issued  many 
vears  ago.  In  recent  times,  these  publications  have 
been  out  of  print  and  have,  when  available,  been 
priced  at  $5  to  $10  per  copy,  or  even  more.  Partic¬ 
ularly  elusive  and  in  demand  have  been  Walter 
Breen's  specialized  monographs  on  United  States 
gold  coins — the  only  references  available  which  dis¬ 
cuss  these  coins  by  minute  die  varieties. 

The  following  offering  is  made  subject  to  prior 
sale.  For  some  of  the  titles  we  have  very  few  co¬ 
pies  on  hand.  The  way  books  sell  around  here,  it's 
a  sure  bet  that  before  long  a  "sold  out"  notice  will 
be  posted.  So,  if  you  want  to  add  these  valuable 
items  to  your  library,  now  is  the  time  to  order  them. 
We  note  parenthetically  that  these  research  guides 
were  originally  published  at  prices  from  75  cents 
to  $2  each — with  these  prices  being  printed  on  the 
covers.  Prices  we  charge  are  more  than  that,  but 
are  still  less  than  they  might  sell  for  on  the  out-of- 
print  book  market— just  as  a  group  of  six  early  Rare 
Coin  Review  copies  recently  sold  for  over  $250  for 
the  group — many  multiples  of  the  price  we  origi¬ 
nally  sold  them  for! 

Of  course,  each  monograph  is  guaranteed  to 
please.  Order  early! 

Dies  and  Coinage,  by  Walter  Breen.  35  pages. 
An  excellent  discussion  of  how  dies  are  prepared 
and  how  coins  are  made— a  classic.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-1)  $6.00 

Major  Varieties  of  U.S.  Gold  Dollars,  by  Walter 
Breen.  A  gold  mine  of  information  for  the 
specialist — all  about  die  varieties,  rarity,  and  so  on. 
We  use  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  reference 
library  copy  continuously,  and  you'll  use  yours  as 
well!  24  pages.  (Stock  No.  BHR-2)  $8.00 

Major  Varieties  of  the  United  States  Three- 
Dollar  Gold  Pieces,  by  Walter  Breen.  A  compan¬ 


ion  monograph  to  the  preceding,  this  tells  all  about 
$3  pieces,  their  varieties,  rarity  of  each,  and  so  on— 
another  treasure  trove  of  data!  24  pages.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-3)  $8.00 

Varieties  of  United  States  Half  Eagles  1839-1929, 

by  Walter  Breen.  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega  coins, 
Philadelphia  issues,  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans  issues — die  varieties,  rarity  information,  you 
name  it  and  you'll  find  it!  Another  valuable  guide. 
45  pages.  (Stock  No.  BHR-4)  $10.00 

United  States  Eagles,  by  Walter  Breen.  This  dan¬ 
dy  59-page  monograph  covers  the  entire  series  from 
1795  through  1933  and  gives  much  information  not 
available  elsewhere.  Still  another  "must"  for  any 
serious  collector  of  gold  coins.  (Stock  No.  BHR-5) 
$12.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  WALTER  BREEN'S  GOLD 
MONOGRAPHS:  Buy  one  of  each  of  the  gold 
monographs  listed  earlier,  Stock  Nos.  BHR-2 
through  BHR-5  inclusive,  four  different  titles.  Our 
regular  price  totals  $38.  Special  Deal:  $25!  Request 
Stock  No.  BHR-6,  $25,  when  you  order  the  set. 

How  United  States  Coins  are  Made,  by  Walter 
Thompson.  One  of  America's  foremost  numisma¬ 
tic  scholars  discusses  minting  procedures  and  coin 
preparation,  illustrated  with  many  views  of  what's 
going  on — a  fascinating  monograph.  Although  the 
book  is  only  48  pages  in  length,  it  contains  11  chap¬ 
ters!  You'll  enjoy  reading  it.  (Stock  No.  BHR-7)  $6.00 

Indian  Cent  Date  Varieties,  by  Capt.  Otto  C. 
Steinberger.  A  handy  15-page  monograph  on  Indi¬ 
an  cents,  listed  by  dates,  with  die  characteristics, 
recutting,  interesting  information  concerning  each. 
A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  we  were  doing  some 
research  on  the  Indian  cent  series,  we  couldn't  lay 
our  hands  on  a  copy  of  this  and  had  to  borrow  one 
from  the  A.N.A.  Library!  You  don't  have  to  do  this, 


if  you  order  now  while  our  supply  lasts.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-8)  $4.00 

United  States  Numismatic  Dictionary,  by  Ted  N. 

Weissbuch  and  Lee  F.  Hewitt.  Can  you  define  such 
terms  as  "Louisiana  cent,"  "mill,"  "fip,"  and  "Frac¬ 
tional  Currency  Shield”?  Well,  you  can  define  these 
and  many  other  numismatic  words  and  terms  if  you 
have  this  39-page  monograph.  (Stock  No.  BHR-10) 
$5.00 

How  To  Read  Greek  Coins,  by  Paul  Pennington. 
22-page  monograph  on  how  to  decipher  the 
legends  found  on  these  pieces.  Interesting  and  in¬ 
formative.  (Stock  No.  BHR-11)  $4.00 

A  Tentative  Checklist  of  Spanish-American  Bust- 
Type  Silver,  by  Robert  M.  Ramsay.  A  large,  67-page, 
invaluable  monograph  covering  coins  issued  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  areas  under  Spanish  influence.  A  must  for  the 
numismatist.  (Stock  No.  BHR-12)  $10.00 

Prisoner  of  War  Monies  and  Medals,  by  Arlie  R. 
Slabaugh.  A  fascinating  monograph  covering  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  money,  not  only  concentration  camps 
of  the  Nazi  era,  but  also  money  issued  here  in  the 
United  States  and  used  by  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  interned  in  dozens  of  different  towns  in  the 
various  states — plus  other  listings— plus  lots  of  text. 
A  valuable  monograph  for  the  numismatist  as  well 
as  the  student  of  World  War  II.  (Stock  No.  BHR-13) 
$10.00 

ANOTHER  SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  HEWITT 
REPRINTS:  Here  is  a  composite  offering  with  vari¬ 
ous  titles  to  appeal  to  the  numismatist  with  eclec¬ 
tic  interests:  one  each  of  BHR-7  ($6);  BHR-8  ($4); 
and  BHR-12  ($10).  These  three  monographs,  if  pur¬ 
chased  separately  total  $20,  but  order  (Stock  No. 
BHR-14) — representing  this  Special  Offer — and  take 
all  three  away  for  just  $12  for  the  group. 


Cataloguing  Time 

How  long  does  it  take  to  prepare  a  coin  auction 
catalogue?  The  record  may  have  been  set  by  Tho¬ 
mas  L.  Elder,  the  old-time  New  York  City  dealer 
who  once  claimed  he  could  catalogue  1,000  lots 
per  day,  according  to  the  story,  perhaps  apocryphal. 
Well,  Thomas  L.  Elder  has  it  all  over  your  editor, 
who  once  spent  the  best  part  of  three  days  catalogu¬ 
ing  a  single  lot— the  set  of  Washington  Seasons  me¬ 
dals  presented  as  part  of  the  Virgil  Brand  Collection 
a  few  years  ago.  And  then  there  was  the  research 
involving  the  1  787  Brasher  doubloons  in  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Collection,  research  that  not  only  involved 
many  days  and  the  assistance  of  many  individu¬ 
als,  but  which  necessitated  trips  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (for  spectrographic  metallic 
analysis)  and  elsewhere — an  effort  which,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  probably  amounted  to  several 
weeks  of  total  time  by  the  individuals  involved!  In 
case  anyone  is  interested,  we  spent  most  of  an  early 
summer  day  cataloguing  nine— count  them— only 
nine  half  cents  from  the  Norweb  Collection,  to  be 
presented  at  auction  this  October.  And  this  effort, 
which  consumed  the  best  part  of  an  hour  for  each 
piece,  came  after  time  had  been  spent  by  Ray  Mere¬ 
na,  Michael  Hodder,  and  Rick  Bagg  studying  and 
making  notations!  Of  course,  we  must  admit  that 
all  this  was  very  en/oyable,  for  it  is  not  often  that 
one  can  g a/e  upon  Uncirculated  or  nearly  Uncir- 
r  ulafed  half  cents  dated  1  793  and  1  794,  the  issues 
catalogued  that  particular  day. 


Varies  With  the  Coin 

Of  course,  we  will  be  remiss  if  we  left  you  with 
the  impression  that  the  typical  lot  took  several  days 
to  catalogue,  or  even  an  hour  to  catalogue,  for  at 
that  rate  we  would  be  lucky  to  put  out  one  auc¬ 
tion  catalogue  per  year.  Quite  fortunately  for  us, 
we  are  not  under  the  watchful  eye  of  an  efficiency 
expert  here,  and  when  a  coin  merits  it,  we  indeed 
take  the  time.  In  other  issues,  modern  series  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  can  catalogue  fairly  quickly— but  noth¬ 
ing  even  remotely  approaching  Thomas  L.  Elder's 
legendary  record,  however — for,  ancient  or 
modern,  each  coin  does  require  careful  scrutiny 
under  magnification,  consideration  of  its  grade,  and 
determination  of  what  we  want  to  say  about  it. 


Subscribe! 

If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  Rare  Coin 
Review  then  we  invite  you  to  jump  aboard 
the  bandwagon.  Subscribe!  Our  reasonable 
rates,  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  are  far 
less  than  it  costs  us  to  create,  produce,  and 
deliver  each  issue  to  you.  And,  what  a 
wealth  of  information  each  issue  holds— 
desirable  coins  for  sale,  interesting  articles, 
research  information,  you  name  it.  Many 
more  great  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
are  being  planned— so  subscribe  now  and 
don't  miss  a  single  one! 


Deluxe  Hardbound 
Bowers  and  Merena 
Auction  Catalogues 

The  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I. 

1983.  (Stock  No.  BBM-526) . 45.00 

The  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  II. 

1984.  (Stock  No.  BBM-542) . 45.00 

The  Ezra  Cole  Collection.  1986.  (Stock 

No.  BBM-565) .  49.00 

The  Stuart  Levine,  M.D.  Collection. 

1986.  (Stock  No.  BBM-570) . 49.00 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-571) .  49.00 

The  Collection  of  David  Dreyfuss.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-574) .  49.00 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-576) .  49.00 

The  Princeton/Ingle  Collections.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-578) .  49.00 

The  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  and 
Harvey  E.  Smith  Collections.  1986.  (Stock 

No.  BBM-580) .  49.00 

The  Westchester  Collection.  1987.  (Stoc  k 

No.  BBM-582) .  49.00 

The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection.  1987. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-584) .  65.00 
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When  Great  Collections 

Are  Sold 


BOWERS  AND  MERENA 

Sells  Them 


Contact  us  now  about  selling  your  coins. 

Sales  conducted  in  New  York  and  other  major  cities. 


AUCTIONS  BY  BOWERS  AND  MERENA,  INC. 

Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  03894  (603)  569*5095 

800*222*5993  (Orders  only) 


When  Great  Collections 

Are  Sold 


Bowers  and  Merena 
Sells  Them 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 

(603)  569-5095  800  222-5993  (Orders  only) 


